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PREFACE 


This  Teaching  Unit  has  been  prepared  as  part  of  a  project 
to  ensure  that  all  topics  prescribed  in  the  1981  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  are  accompanied  by  high  quality  instructional 
units  for  use  by  Alberta  teachers.  The  project  in  question 
attempted  to  build  on  the  experiences  of  the  Phase  One  Teaching 
Units  Project  and  Kanata  Kits  Project,  but  differed  from  the 
preceding  projects  in  two  important  respects.  First,  greater 
involvement  was  obtained  in  the  development  stage  of  the  project 
from  practising  teachers.  Second,  pilot  teachers  were  given  more 
responsibility  to  assist  with  the  processes  of  revision  and 
refinement . 

Like  the  instructional  materials  prepared  under  the  previous 
projects,  this  Teaching  Unit  is  not  prescriptive  or  mandatory. 

It  attempts  to  illustrate  one  way  that  the  Alberta  "process  of 
social  inquiry"  can  be  structured,  and  teachers  must  judge  which, 
if  any,  of  the  strategies  outlined  are  helpful  to  them  in  their 
own  planning. 

To  the  persons  who  assisted  with  the  development  of  this 
unit,  and  whose  names  appear  on  the  following  page,  Alberta 
Education  extends  an  appreciation  of  sincere  thanks. 


Frank  Crowther 

Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 
(Social  Studies) 
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NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 


General  Points 

This  is  a  teaching  unit  developed  to  support  the  Grade  Nine  teacher 
in  the  implementation  of  Topic  B  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum: 
Selected  Centrally  Planned  Economies. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the  in-depth  example  of 
such  an  economy.  In  studying  such  an  economy,  the  competing  values  of 
Individual  Freedom/ Government  Control  for  the  Common  Good  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  examination  of  the  issue  "Should  governments  restrict  personal 
freedoms  in  the  interests  of  the  State?" 

Additional  case  studies  may  be  undertaken.  Some  other  European, 
Latin  American  and  Arab  countries  may  be  useful  for  comparison  purposes. 


Procedure 


In  order  to  follow  the  unit  successfully,  the  teacher  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  read  and  follow  the  flow  chart.  This  represents  the  key  to 
understanding  the  content  and  its  relation  to  the  inquiry  process. 

To  assist  in  teaching  a  particular  activity,  the  Focus  Question  and 
Intent  should  be  kept  in  mind.  While  procedures  are  suggested,  there  are 
always  alternative  ways  by  which  the  intent  can  be  achieved.  The  Process 
of  Social  Inquiry,  by  which  the  student  learns  responsibility  for  his  own 
learning,  is  emphasized. 

Activities  are  varied,  in  keeping  with  maintaining  interest  levels. 
Moving  relatively  quickly  through  the  activities  would  assist  in  this.  .For 
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s  Ub, 


weaker  students,  same  readings  could  be  taped,^  j 

The  Russian  word  OKAUKdis  used  to  denote  challenge  activity 
Activities  marked  OPTIONAL  can  add  to  these  or  may  be  considered  important 


* 

les 


or  interesting  enough  to  be  used  with  the  whole  class. 


Resources 

Resources  for  this  topic  at  this  grade  level  are  not  easily  found.  A 
problem  exists  in  finding  resource  material  which  does  not  present  only  one 
perspective.  Biased  and  stereotyped  works  are  common.  In  developing 
this  unit,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn  this  to  advantage  by  having 
fTfe  students  look  for  and  critically  analyze  the  material.  Thus  the  unit 

contains  more  readings  than  would  have  been  considered-  opt imal 

- . . . .  — 
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When  curricular  requirements  have  differed  from  the  usual 
textbook  presentations,  the  unit  developers  felt  the  need  to 
develop  their  own  readings.  This  was  usually  done  by  deriving 
factual  material  from  several  of  the  listed  resources  and  relating 
it  to  the  issue. 

Timing  y 

The  original  unit  took  pilot  teachers  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

r~-  „  —  .  , 

If  time  is  restricted  Activities  9,  10,  and  13  may  be  dealt  with 
briefly  and/or  omitted. 

Relation  to  Grade  12  Program 

This  Teaching  Unit  cuts  across  the  broad  content  that  many 
teachers  will  cover  in  the  treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Social 
Studies  30.  However,  -"the  analysis  of  concepts  in  this  unit  is 
quite  introductory,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  unit  will  create  no 
problem  of  overlap  for  students  who  go  on  to  complete  Social  Studies  30. 
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UNIT  GOALS 


provide  students  with  a  framework  which  examines  issues  pertaining 
1  to  a  centralized  economy  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

'V-r'  To  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  clarify  personal  attitudes  and 
values  regarding  a  centrally  planned  economy. 


To  have  students  develop  an  understanding  of  the  U.S.S.R.  through  an 
inquiry  into  its  growth,  geography,  and  present  day  economy 

•  y  /fr( 

To  develop  inquiry  skills  in  the  students  through  the  identification 
iif— issues,  gathering,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  data,  and  resolution 
of  an  issue  with  regard  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  To  relate  the  study  to  the  students’  experiences  through  "personali¬ 
zation"  techniques,  and  to  relate  to  and  compare  with  Canadian  society. 

To  involve  the  student  in  activities  and  interesting  readings  which 
will  develop  in  students  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  : 
centrally  planned  economies  in  today's  world. 


V7.  To  provide  a  unit  that  challenges  the  varying  inclinations  and  abilities 
of  students  and  provide  support  for  these  skills. 

8.  To  allow  the  teacher  to  act  as  guide  and  facilitator  in  the  classroom 
so  as  to  encourage  the  student  to  follow  the  inquiry  process. 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluation  of  the  unit  would  normally  be  decided  in  terms  of  achieve¬ 
ment  of  curricular  objectives. 

Formative  evaluation  (term’s  work)  would  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
marks  assigned  to  students.  The  evaluation  checklist  (included  in  the 
Appendix)  includes  inquiry  and  participation  skills  as  well  as  measure¬ 
ment  against  values  and  knowledge  objectives.  To  this  sheet  might  be 
added  quiz  scores. 

Quiz zes  (Russian  Roulette)  involve  students  more  completely  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  develop  their  own  quiz  material.  Students  will  submit  questions 
from  which  a  good  quiz  can  be  developed  and  added  to  those  developed  by 
the  teacher.  Students  should  be  directed  to  focus  on  the  main  research 
question,  knowledge  objectives  (questions  and  concepts),  value  objectives. 
The  "Model  Questions"  sheet  (Teacher  Resource  Section)  will  provide  help. 
Quizzes  fit  naturally  after  Activities  5,  7,  11,  14,  16  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  the  unit . 

Summative  Evaluation  (Final  examinations)  should  reflect  the  objec¬ 
tives  stated  on  the  curriculum  page.  A  balance  should  be  struck  among  the 
various  objectives  as  indicated  in  the  Alberta  Education  outline  of  Grade 
9  Social  Studies  Curriculum  specifications.  This  document  weights 
evaluation  on  a  basis  of: 


Value  Objectives 

20% 

(  5%  understandings 

5%  competencies 

10%  attitudes) 

Knowledge  Objectives 

40% 

Skill  Objectives 

40% 

(30%  inquiry  and  participation  skills 
10%  to  using  the  inquiry  process) 

Unit  Assessment  is  included 

in  the  Appendix. 
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RESOURCES 


KITS:  Soviet  World,  EMC  Corporation, 1976  (Prescribed  Learning  Resource) 

Journey  Across  Russia  -The  Soviet  Union  Today,  Parts  I  and  II, 
National  Geographic  Society  (  Recommended  Learning  Resource  ) 

BOOKS: 


Teacher  references 
For  economy: 

Gregory  and  Stuart 

Heilbroner 


Soviet  Economic  Structure  and  Performance 
Harper  and  Row,  1974 

Making  of  Economic  Society  Prentice  Hall, 
1975 


Nove 

For  history: 

Charques 

Crankshaw 

Ulam 


The  Soviet  Economic  System  Allen  Unwin, 1977 


The  Twilight  of  Imperial  Russia  Oxford 
University  Press,  1974 

The  Shadow  of  the  Winter  Palace:  the  Drift 
to  Revolution,  1825-1917  Penguin,  1978 

A  History  of  Soviet  Russia  Holt,  Rinehart, 

1976: 


For  geography: 

Fulhard 

Oxford  Regional 
Economic  Atlas 

For  life  today: 

Smith 


The  Soviet  Union  in  Maps  Dennoyer  Geppert, 
1972 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  Oxford 
University  Press,  1956. 

The  Russians  Quadrangle  Books,  1976 


Useful  Student  References 

Be las co  and  Hammond 

Hartley 

Hurst 

Leppert 

Kublin 

Rosenfeld  and 
Geller 

Stavrianos  et  al 


History  Culture  Peoples  Series:  The  Soviet 
Union  Cambridge,  1979 

Russian  Revolution  Evans  Brothers,  1980 

Experiencing  History  Series:  The  Russian 
Revolution  Academic  Press,  Canada,  1980. 

Insights;  Soviet  Union  Merrill,  1980 

Russia  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1974 

Afro-Asian  Culture  Studies  Barrons,  1979 

A  Global  History  of  Man  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1970 
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FILMS: 


The  Tsars,  20  minutes,  b  &  w,  available  U.  of  A.  Dept,  of 
Extension,  3  parts. 

Nicholas  and  Alexandra  (Special  School  Edition)  available 

from  several  school  jurisdictions,  or  from  Marlin 
Motion  Pictures,  Port  Credit,  Ontario,  2  parts 


VIDEOTAPES  (ACCESS): 

14100J  -  U.S.S.R.  -  Geography  and  Peoples  -  20  minutes 
141005  -  U.S.S.R.  -  Six  Workers  of  Moscow  -  23  minutes 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES: 

Canada  and  the  World  October,  1978  (dissidents) 

January,  1980  (several  articles) 
May,  1981  (economy) 

Time  June  23,  1980 
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ACTIVITY  1: 

The  Issue 

1 

2: 

T 

Basic  Economic  Problem 

1 

Economic  Systems 

1 

3: 

4: 

Centrally  Planned  Economies 

1 

5: 

U.S.S.R.  as  a  Case  Study 
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INQUIRY 
STEP  I 


ACTIVITY  V 


Issue  Identification 


FOCUS 

QUESTION :  What  issue  will  form  the  basis  for  the  study  of  centrally  planned 
economies? 


INTENT:  Students  will  identify,  bring  into  focus  and  clarify  elements 

involved  in  the  issue:  "Should  governments  restrict  personal 
freedoms  in  the  interests  of  the  common  good?" 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1 .  Explain  to  the  students  that  this  lesson  will  provide  the  focus  for 

They  will  be  given  some  short  readings  of  events 
Alberta  or  in  the  world.  They  will  be  expected  to 
decide  the  main  issue  that  is  common  to  all  three  readings  and  must 
understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  issue. 

Distribute  SR  (Student  Resource)  sheets  numbers  SR  1,  SR  2,  and 
SR  3  (Readings)  or  any  similar  readings  focussed  on  economic,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  freedoms.  Allow  sufficient  time  (probably  10  minutes) 
for  reading. 


a  new  unit.  ) 
important  Cm 


2. 


Students  will  write  down,  in  one  sentence,  what  each  sees  as  the 
main  issue  on  problems  common  to  all  the  readings  (start  with  the 
word  "should") .  Students  will  then  form  buzz  groups  of  4  or  5  to 
come  to  some  agreement  on  the  wording  of  the  issue  and  a  spokesperson 
from  each  group  will  state  this  wording.  The  teacher  will  phrase  one 
issue  (similar  to  the  one  stated  in  the  intent),  writing  it  on  the 
board.  [2  or  3  students  can  be  assigned  the  task  of  making  a  poster 
or  banner  with  this  wording  on  it.] 


h 


To  develop  some  understanding,  bring  out  a  few  alternative  ways  of 
phrasing  the  issue.  Particularly  draw  out  the  competing  values  of 
personal  freedoms/government  control  for  the  common  good.  Show  this 
on  the  board. 


Refer  to  the  readings  -  what  kinds  of  freedoms  are  involved?  What 
government  control  is  demonstrated  and  why? 


10 


Using  questions  such  as  the  following,  involve  students  in  clari¬ 
fying  the  elements  of  the  issue: 

Ask  your  students: 

What  does  personal  freedom  mean  to  you?  (probably  receiving 
responses  such  as  "doing  what  you  want  to  do,"  etc.) 

.  What  if  each  of  you  did  anything  you  wanted?  (e.g.  in  school? 
at  home?  in  the  community? ) 

.  What  are  the  restrictions?  (e.g.  laws,  rules,  fear  of  being 
caught,  shortage  of  money,  respect  for  other  people,  self- 
respect,  personal  safety.)  In  chart  form  on  the  board,  cate¬ 
gorize  these  according  to  "social", "economic",  "political". 

.  What  kinds  of  personal  freedoms  were  referred  to  in  the  read- 


xngs: 


student  s: 

Who  controls  our  freedoms?  (look  for  answers  which  separate 
"internal"  influences  such  as  self-control,  pride,  considera¬ 
tion  of  others,  beliefs,  or  value  systems  from  "external"  in¬ 
fluences  such  as  government,  police,  teacher,  or  parent. 

What  examples  can  you  give  from  situations  in  school/class¬ 
room/  family  /  society  /other  societies? 

Are  Tooth  types  of  control  necessary?  Why?  (re-state  "common 
good"  and  relate  to  the  "interest  of  the  states"). 

When  must  "external"  restrictions  he  observed?  (wars, 
emergencies,  driving  a  car  -  can  be  related  to  safety  needs) . 


4)  To  involve  students  more  deeply,  ask: 

.  Do  you  know  of  examples  of  restrictions  which  you  consider 
unnecessary? 

Why  are  these  restrictions  present?  What  would  you  like  to  do 
with  them? 

Explain  that  most  laws  and  rules  take  into  consideration  the  common 
good . 

.  Who  decides  what  the  common  good  is?  (explore  answers  to  this 
question  as  it  refers  to  our  society  as  well  as  to  other 
societies,  and  relating  it  back  to  personal  freedoms.). 
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Questions  for  developing  the  understanding  of  the  issue  may  now  be 
prepared.  Explain  to  the  students  that  they  will  gradually  build 
a  series  of  15  questions  which  should  be  answered  by  the  end  of  the 
unit.  For  this  part,  students  will  individually,  then  in  buzz 
groups,  then  as  a  class,  develop  five  questions  which,  when  answered, 
will  help  them  better  to  understand  and  answer  the  i^ss-ue  question. 

-  *'  v .  fN 


X. 


Remind  students  of  the  issue.  (It  would  help  if  the  teacher 
gives  some  examples  of  stems  with  which  students  can  start  their 
questions  -  see  "model  questions"  sheet  in  teacher  resource 
section  for  stem  ideas.) 

b.  Have  each  student  carry  out  the  process.  From  the  buzz  groups,  the 
five  most  important  questions  should  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 
Students  will  copy  these  down  on  the  inside  of  a  divider  page 
(allow  room  for  ten  more  questions)  under  the  heading  of 
"Research  Questions". 

Examples  of  questions  that  students  have  developed  include: 

Does  more  government  control  lead  to  a  better  life? 

In  what  countries  is  there  more  government  control? 

Who  benefits  from  stricter  government  controls? 

Would  total  control  solve  societal  problems? 

How  does  the  government  control  freedoms? 


8.  Using  an  overhead  transparency,  write  down  the  issue.  Instruct 
students  to  copy  this  down  and  use  as  a  unit  divider  page  title. 
Students  may  decorate  the  divider  page  with  drawings,  pictures, 
questions,  etc.  which  aim  to  give  the  viewer  some  idea  of  compet¬ 
ing  values  of  personal  freedoms  and  the  common  good.  For  this 
purpose,  they  may  use  some  examples  from  the  readings  but  should 
also  think  of  examples  they  have  personally  observed  or  learned 
from  their  school,  home  life,  community  or  from  study  of  other 
communities.  This  divider  could  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
creativity  and  the  way  that  it  demonstrates  understanding  of  the 
issue . 
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OKAHK! 

Develop  a  poster  which  will  state  the  issue. 

Examine  the  UNICEF  list  of  freedoms  and  report  to  the  class. 
Suggest  alternative  ways  in  which  the  issue  may  be  presented. 

IDENTIFYING  THE  ISSUE  -  SOME  ALTERNATIVES: 

Invite  three  resource  persons  with  very  definite  and  vary¬ 
ing  views  on  the  issue  to  speak  for  10  minutes  each  on  the 
focus  question.  Students  develop  the  issue,  seek  sub-issues, 
alternatives,  then  develop  research  questions. 

Announce  that  you  have  heard  that  the  government  has  decided 
to  increase  the  school  leaving  age  to  18  and  that  this  will 
affect  students  presently  in  Grade'  9.  Bring  out  the  issue, 
sub-issues,  alternative  solutions,  etc. 

OR^-New  school  rules:  no  jeans  to  be  worn. 

How  is  time  used?  How  much  time  sleeping,  eating, 
in  school?  How  much  of  it  is  controlled  or 
regulated  by  government?  (education,  controls  and 
regulations  on  travelling,  vehicles,  etc.) 

Use  George  Orwell's  book  1984  -  or  film. 
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A  THRONG  OF  ABOUT  30  BIKERS  RIDE  HELMET-LESS  THROUGH  RED  DEER  TO  PROTEST  ALBERTA  HELMET  LAWS 
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CHINA  PAYS  TO  CUT  BIRTHRATE 


(Information  from  CBC  television  news,  Sept.  18,  1981) 


The  Chinese  government,  faced 
with  a  huge  population  problem,  has 
taken  extraordinary  measures  to  slow 
down  the  increase  in  population. 

Factory  workers  in  Chinese 
cities  have  agreed  to  a  government 
policy  to  cut  the  birth  rate. 

One  factory  worker  said  that 
she  gains  no  pleasure  from  children 
so  agreed  with  the  need  for  such  a 
pol icy. 

The  government  policy  restricts 
families  to  one  child.  More  than 
that  brings  penalties  to  the  family. 
The  first  child,  for  example  is 
allowed  free  into  childcare 
facilities.  Later  children  are  not 
allowed  in.  When  Chinese  go  to  the 
doctor  or  into  the  hospital,  the 
first  child's  medical  treatment  is 
free.  Second  and  later  children 
cost  money.  Since  the  government 
owns  and  controls  all  facilities 
in  the  country,  the  families  have 
no  freedom  to  make  choices.  Bonuses 
are  paid  to  families  with  only  one 
child. 


In  the  city  areas,  most  factory 
workers  have  given  in  to  these 
restrictions  on  personal  freedoms.  On 
occasion,  government  officials  have 
been  quite  surprised  that  some  women 
have  had  to  be  persuaded  to  terminate 
their  pregnancies. 

In  the  country  areas,  peasants 
have  shown  more  resistance.  They 
think  large  families  are  necessary  to 
help  on  the  farmland.  Some  unconfirmed 
tales  tell  of  brutal  methods  being 
used,  with  pregnant  women  being  taken 
through  the  streets  in  cages,  or  in 
handcuffs.  Village  water  supplies 
have  been  cut  off  when  whole  villages 
have  not  gone  along  with  government 
pol icy. 

The  government  claims  that  the 
controls  are  necessary.  They  claim 
that  the  population  restrictions  are 
in  the  interests  of  the  common  good. 
China's  huge  population  of  over  800 
million  has  to  share  only  a  certain 
amount  of  resources.  Reducing  the 
population  increase,  they  say,  will 
benefit  everyone  in  the  State. 
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SR  3 


/s:  The  government  of  Canada  passes  laws  and  sets  up  regulations  to 
-tect  the  consumer  against  being  overcharged,  purchasing  poor  quality 
ducts  and/or  products  that  are  harmful  to  one's  health.  They  also  pass 


aws  to  protect  the  Canadian  producers 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  was  set 
Federal  Government.  _ 

Excess 


cost  consumers 

OTTAWA  (CP)  -  Numerous  regulations 
and  market  controls  cost  consumers 
billions  of  dollars  yearly  and  smother 
the  spirit  of  private  enterprise, 
says  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada. 

A  sweeping  report,  released 
Thursday  after  a  $3 -mi  1 1 i o n  study 
that  spanned  three  years,  recommends 
federal  and  provincial  governments 
strip  regulation  from  airline, 
trucking  and  taxi  industries. 

It  calls  for  gradual  removal 
of  the  power  some  farm  marketing 
boards  enjoy  to  limit  production 
and  set  prices  which  the  study's 
director  says  costs  consumers  up 
to  $1  bill  ion  annual ly. 

"In  effect  they  have  the  power 
to  establish  a  cartel,"  council 
chairman  David  Slater  told  a  news 
conference. 

Not  all  regulations  need  to 
be  swept  away.  But  the  council 
found  rules  were  "mushrooming"  in 
certain  sectors.  Rigid  laws  were 
wasting  energy  and  absorbing 
millions  of  dollars  in  needless 
paperwork . 

"Individuals  and  businesses 
were  being  stifled  in  the  process," 
Slater  said. 

If  marketing  boards  gave  up 
their  broad  powers,  consumers  would 
save  between  $500,000  and  $1  billion. 
Bob  Jenness,  the  study's  executive 
director,  said.  If  all  the  report's 
recommendations  were  followed. 


up  to  measure  efficiency  in  the 

controls 
billions:  report 

annual  savings  would  total  several 
billion  dollars,  he  added. 

The  report  was  applauded  by 
some  spokeman,  but  others  condemned 
it  as  "silly,  prejudiced"  and  a 
"dream"  that  ignores  the  good  side  of 
regul atory  control  . 

The  investigation  came  because 
some  provinces  feared  that  government 
controls  were  hurting  the  economy. 

Among  the  recommendations: 

.  Free  CP  Air  to  compete  equal¬ 
ly  with  government-owned  Air  Canada 

.  Allow  local  air  carriers  to 
compete  with  the  big  carriers. 

.  Free  all  truckers  from  regu¬ 
lations. 

.  Reduce  the  powers  of  market¬ 
ing  boards  in  eggs,  dairy  products, 
tobacco  and  poultry. 


-  Article  courtesy  of  The  Canadian 
Press 
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INQUIRY 
STEP  I-II 


Activity 


Basic  Economics 


FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What  are  government  controls  over  personal  economic  freedoms? 


INTENT:  Students  will  relate  the  issue  to  basic  economic  decision-making, 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE 

Obtain  a  copy  of  a  paycheque  with  a  number  of  deductions  and  show  it 


v/ 


1 


to  the  students.  Ask  them,  if  they  had  received  this  paycheque,  how 
much  they  would  have  contributed  to  the  "common  good".  (Examples 
are:  taxes,  pension,  medicare,  union  dues.). 

.  Who  benefits  when  you  pay  these  deductions?  (Brainstorm  the 
things  which  are  paid  out  of  taxes  by  having  each  student 
write  answers  on  the  board.) 

Is  paying  taxes  voluntary?  (Point  out  government  control.) 


Explore  with  students  how  much  control  the  governments  of  Canada 
have  over  personal  economic  freedoms:  income,  property,  business, 
sales  taxes;  controls  over  gas,  milk,  egg,  wheat  prices;  duties 
and  tariffs,  royalties  --  and  so  on. 


Explain  that  when  a  government  allocates  its  money,  it  is  expected 
that  it  does  so  according  to  what  it  sees  as  the  "welfare  of  the 
State".  (Separate  this  from  the  "common  good".) 

Obtain  answers  from  the  students  as  to  how  the  government (s)  allo¬ 
cates  money.  (Would  students  have-  the  same  priorities?) 


4.  Explain  that  governments  (and  students)  face  the  same  basic  econo¬ 
mic  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  this,  ask  students  to  write  the 
(  issue  As  a  heading  on  a  new  page  in  their  binder.  Write  the  sub¬ 
heading: 

Basic  Economic  Problem: 

Have  the  students  divide  the  page  into  two  columns  headed  "wants" 
and"resources" . ^  (N.B.  check  that  this  exercise  has  not  been 
done  previously.)  In  the  "want s"column,  write  down  a  list 
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of  everything  students  would  like  to  buy  if  they  could.  In  the 
second  column,  write  down  all  the  financial  resources  they  pre¬ 
sently  have.  Then  ask  students  what  problem  they  are  facing. 

Write  on  the  board: 

"Limited  for  scarce)  resources  trying  to  satisfy  unlimited  wants" 
(The  basic  economic  problem) . 

.  Would  it  make  any  difference  if  you  were  head  of:  a  rieh  or 
a  poor  family ?  government  of  Canada?  government  of  a  de¬ 
veloping  country?  (Resources  and  wants  change  but  the  basic 
economic  problem  remains  the  same.) 

Ensure  that  students  recognize  the  restrictions  that  this 
places  on  economic  freedoms. 

.  What  must  he  done  to  resolve  the  problem?  (Decisions  have 
to  be  made  about  which  wants  will  be  satisfied  and  how  much 
will  be  allocated  to  each  want.) 

Students  will  summarize  their  findings  on  SR  4 ,  Part  1. 

OPTIONAL.  With  the  objective  of  having  students  think  about  how 
much  freedom  they  have  to  make  economic  decisions,  ask  the  students 
to  think  about  how  they  solve  their  own  basic  economic  problems. 

.  How  many  have  a  limited  income  from  parents  and  are 
controlled  completely  by  parents  on  their  expenditures? 

How  many  have  income  from  parents 3  are  allowed  a  good  say 
in  spending 3  but  must  look  after  movies 3  clothings  gas  and 
other  major  items? 

.  How  many  have  income  from  a  variety  of  sources  (parent s3 
baby-sitting ,  job)  and  can  spend  on  anything  they  like? 

How  many  have  jobs  and  are  required  to  pay  into  the  family 
income? 
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Develop  a  continuum  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  students  have  in  allocating  their  scarce  resources  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  unlimited  wants. 

How  much  economic  freedom  do  you  have  to  use  your  re¬ 
sources  to  satisfy  your  wants? 


No  freedom  Complete  freedom 

7.  Review  the  point  that,  in  all  economic  problems,  decisions  must 
be  made.  Tell  your  students  that  the  way  that  the  economic 
decisions  are  made  in  a  country  (what  and  how  much  to  produce, 
how  to  combine  and  use  resources  in  production,  and  how  the 
wealth  is  distributed  amongst  the  people)  will  indicate  the 
type  of  economic  system  that  operates  in  the  country.  To 

demonstrate  this,  show  them  TR1*  * (Transparency)  and  pass  it  out  as 
a  handout  (ensure  that  students  understand  this,  and  that  in 
order  to  function,  any  economic  system  has  to  have  a  generally 
accepted  (though  often  inefficient)  way  of  providing  for  wants 
and  resources  to  be  matched.) 

8.  Each  student  will  complete  SR  4 ,  Part  2. 

*  TR1  based  on  a  diagram:  Madden,  C.,  Area  Studies  of  Economic 
Progress:  Latin  America,  3. 
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SR  4 


PART  1 


PART  2 


BASIC  ECONOMICS 

a.  What  does  personal  freedom  mean  to  you? 


b.  What  does  the  "common  good"  mean? 


c.  From  what  you  have  learned  so  far,  write  down  a  definition 
of  the  basic  economic  problem. 


d.  What  must  be  done  to  resolve  the  basic  economic  problem? 


e.  What  influence  might  this  have  on  freedom? 


ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

a.  What  is  an  economic  system? 


b.  What  must  an  economic  system  decide? 


c.  What  part  can  the  government  play  in  an  economic  system? 


-  i20  )**» 


Transparency  TR  ] 


HOW  THE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  OPERATES 


HUMAN  WANTS 
.  unlimited 


,  satisfied 
in  different 
ways 


i 


PROBLEM  OF  SCARCITY 

J 

CHOICES  MUST  BE  MADE 

' 

< 

creates  the  need  for  an 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

' 

which  must  decide 

' 

2.  What 
much 

< 

and  how 
is  to  be 

1,  Who  controls 
resources  and 
equipment 


produced 


RESOURCES 
.  limited 

.  used  in 
different 
ways 


3.  How  the 
wealth  will 
be  distri¬ 
buted 


_ t _ 

so  that  best  use  can  be  made  of 


_ l _ 

NATURAL  HUMAN  CAPITAL 

RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES 


INQUIRY 

STEP  I -I I 

ACTIVITY  3 

Economic  Systems 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  Whal 
to  ] 

t  are  the  main  types  of  economic  systems  and  how  do  they  try 
resolve  the  basic  economic  problem? 

INTENT:  Students  will  identify  and  understand  the  main  categories  of 

economic  systems  and  will  focus  on  centrally  planned  economies. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Review  with  the  students  the  fact  that  each  independent  country  in  the 
world  has  a  government  and  that  each  government,  because  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  scarcity,  must  make  economic  decisions.  The  manner  in  which 
each  country  decides  how  to  solve  its  economic  problems  determines 
the  type  of  economic  system  the  country  has. 

Emphasize  to  the  students  that  no  country  is  purely  one  "economic 
type",  but  they  can  be  grouped  (generally  speaking)  by  finding  answers 
to  three  questions: 

Who  controls  production?  (  Government/individuals). 

What  and  how  much  is  to  be  produced? 

How  is  the  wealth  distributed?  (Who  gets  paid  and  for  what?) 

Write  the  three  questions  on  the  board.  Have  students  brain¬ 
storm  the  different  approaches  that  a  government  may  use  to 
try  and  deal  with  the  economic  problems  in  a  country  using 
the  previously  mentioned  questions  as  a  focus.  (This  will 
also  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  lesson,  so  it  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  make  notes  on  the  different  types  of  economic 
systems  at  this  point) . 


2.  Once  the  students  have  completed  their  brainstorming  activity  have 
them  try  and  label  the  different  economic  systems  with  a  name  (i.e. 
Communist,  Socialist  and  Mixed  Economies,  and  Free  Enterprise) . 


3.  Use  the  transparency  #2  entitled  "Types  of  Economic  Systems"  (or 

similar  diagram)  to  further  the  student's  understanding  of  how  each 
economic  system  works.  Mention  to  the  students  that  a  Free  Enterprise 
Economy  has  not  been  illustrated  because  there  isn't  a  "pure"  one 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  (Ask  students  what  a  free  enterprise 
circle  diagram  would  look  like). 
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As  you  discuss  the  transparency  with  the  students,  bring  into 
your  discussion  the  concepts  of: 

X  Centralization  (which  type  of  economic  system  has  a  greater 
degree  of  centralization  of  decision-making?). 

b.  Control  -  who  makes  most  of  the  major  economic  decisions 
(individuals  or  government?) 

c.  Central  Planning  as  a  major  aspect  of  communist  economic  systems 

Under  the  heading  (3)  Examples  of  economic  systems  have  students 
make  notes  on  the  names  of  the  main  types  of  economic  systems  and 
the  part  that  government  plays  in  controlling  each  economy. 


In  their  notebooks,  under  the  sub-heading  of  (4)  Concepts 
each  student  will  write  down  each  of  the  concepts  of  CONTROL, 

MIXED  ECONOMY,  CENTRALIZATION,  CENTRAL  PLANNING,  and  WELFARE  OF 
THE  STATE,  allowing  half  a  page  for  each. 

Each  student  will: 

a.  Using  SR  5  and  SR  6  (newspaper  headlines),  as  well  as  previous 
knowledge  as  a  basis,  write  out  what  he  thinks  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  concept,  x  w 

b.  After  the  class  has  achieved  a  common  definition  of  each  concept, 
write  this  common  definition  down  (see  Glossary) . 

Write  each  concept  in  a  sentence  to  show  its  meaning. 


Remind  students  of  the  issue.  Explain  that,  in  this  unit,  we  will 
be  examining  the  issue  as  it  applies  to  centrally  planned  economies. 
Students  will  follow  a  similar  process  to  that  used  in  Activity  1  to 
develop  five  questions  which  can  be  added  to  the  inside  of  the 
divider  page. 

What  are  the  major  principles  of  a  centrally  planned 
economy? 

Who  makes  the  decisions  in  a  centrally  planned  economy? 
How  are  the  economic  decisions  related  to  the  political 
structure? 

What  decision-making  role  does  an  individual  play? 

How  are  the  lifestyles  of  citizens  affected? 


Examples:  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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7.  OPTIONAL.  With  the  objective  of  having  students  trying  to 

place  economic  systems  relative  to  two  extremes,  try  this  activity 

Form  groups  of  3-4  students  and  provide  each  with  SR  7. 

Allow  15  minutes  for  examination  and  discussion. 

Answers  to  the  items  are  not  particularly  important  re¬ 
lative  to  the  achievement  of  objectives,  but  here  are  a 
few  possibilities: 

a.  Probably  totally  controlled 

b.  Controlled?  (She  didn't  know  what  to  do) 

c.  Controlled 

d.  Controlled  (Queen  of  Hearts  in  charge?) 

e.  Controlled 

f.  Controlled 

g.  Free 


(Note:  The  above  "answers"  are  the  opinions  of  the  unit 

developers,  and  do  not  presume  to  be  based  on  any 
great  authority.  Teachers  may  very  well  disagree 
with  one  cr  more  of  them.) 
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Private  Sector 
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Soviet  pressure  prompts  Poland 
to  put  anti-Commumsts  on  ,tna . 
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WELFARE  OF  THE  STATE 


- 


Soviets  sentence  Jew 
to  three-year  exile 

MOSCOW  (AP)  —  A  Soviet  court  today  sentenced 
Jewish  activist  Viktor  Brailovsky  to  more  than  three 
years  of  internal  exile  on  charges  of  defaming  the 
Soviet  state,  the  defendant’s  wife  said. 

“It  was  impossible  for  them  to  release  him.  There  is 
no  place  for  justice  here.” 


“  <&>  i  _ _ _ _ 
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Propane  users  to  get  grants  |7 

REGINA  (CP)  -  The  federal  |  | 

government  will  provide  a  $400  taxable  iIa TVS 
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‘Revenue  grab’ 
not  feds’  plan, 
claims  Chretien 


The  most  recent  figures  for  other  industrial¬ 
ized  nations  show  the  100  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  in  the  U.S.  holding  25  per 
tent  of  total  assets ,  33  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
Japan,  If!  per  cent  in  West  Germany  and  1,6 
per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Canada, 
the  25  largest  control  30  per  cent  of  assets, 
while  the  50  largest  control  39  per  cent. 
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CALGARY  (CP)  —  Justice  Minister  Jean  Chretien 
made  an  emotional  pitch  Monday  night  for  a  strong 
federal  government  —  speaking  in  a  province  that  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  its  first  separatist  political  party 
last  week 

“We  are  not  seeking  a  highly  centralized  state  <•- 
quasi-unitary  state  as  some  have  suggest  ’• 
the  crowd,  rejecting  the  argu- ' 
ganizations  such  as  ',T 
West-Fed 


CENTRALIZATION  6 
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Blood  clinics 
now  centralized 


forced  Alberta  Red  Cross 
to  centralize  its  clinics 
within  a  130-kilometre 
radius  of  the  two  cities, 
reducing  the  number  of 
blood  donors  by  30  per 
cent. 


Public  Sector 
(Government) 


SR  7 

(OPTIONAL) 


GROUP  WORK 


Consider  these  examples:  Where  would  you  place  these 
on  the  continuum?  (Mark  in  with  the  letter  of  the  item). 


Complete 

Freedom 


Totally 
Control  1 ed 


A. 

Santa  Claus's  elves 

B. 

The  children  of  The  Old 

Woman  Who  Lived  in  the  Shoe. 

C. 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven 

Dwarfs 

D. 

Wonderland  (Alice  in) 

E. 

Wizard  of  Id 

F. 

Pied  Piper  of  Flamelin 

G . 

Robinson  Crusoe 
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INQUIRY 
STEP  I -I I 


ACTIVITY  4 


FOCUS 

QUESTION:  study  the  U.S.S.R.? 


Introduction  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


INTENT: 


Students  will  focus  on  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  world's  most  important 
example  of  a  centrally  planned  economic  system,  examining  some 
preconceived  ideas  about  Communists  and  looking  at  some  interest¬ 
ing  aspects  of  life  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


a 

1) 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Review  the  main  types  of  economic  systems  dealt  with  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  activity.  Restate  that  this  unit  will  focus  on  centrally 
planned  economies. 


2.  Use  TR  3" (map)  to  demonstrate  the  world-wide  distribution  of  mixed 
and  centrally  planned  economies. 

What  does  the  transparency  show? 

.  What  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  countries  which  have 
centrally  planned  economies?  What  political  persuasion? 

(all  are  Communist) 

Which  of  these  countries  is  most  powerful?  (U.S.S.R.) 

.  What  else  do  you  know  about  the  U.S.S.R.?  (Brainstorm 
information  for  5-10  mins,  by  having  students  write  down 
answers,  then  share  information.) 


3.  Tell  the  students  that  this  unit  will  concentrate  on  looking 

at  how  a  centrally  planned  economy  such  as  the  U.S.S.R.  operates:' 
and,  in  particular,  how  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  views  the 
relationship  between  individual  freedoms  and  the  common  good. 


4.  Tell  them  also  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  chosen  because  it  was  the 
first  country  to  experience  Communism  and  that  it  has  had  an 
extremely  powerful  influence  on  how  the  history  of  the  world  has 
developed  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 


*  TR  3  based  on:  Heileroner,  R.L.,  The  Making  of  Economic  Society, 

262  -  263. 


5. 


5. 

Distribute  SR  8  (What  Do  You  Know  About  the  U.S.S.R.?)  and  have 
students  individually  complete  the  check  list.  Take  the  sheets 
in,  seal  in  an  envelope,  label  it  and  hang  it  prominently  in  the 
classroom  (see  Activity  21). 

6 . 

Show  SR  9  (Cartoon)  to  illustrate  one  cartoonist's  interpretation. 
(This  could  be  shown  as  transparency  TR  4  if  read  to  students). 

<1 

OPTIONAL.  With  the  purpose  of  involving  the  students  in  an  exam- 
ination  of  personal  freedoms,  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the 

U. S . S . R. , explain  that  we're  going  to  take  a  serious  look  at  some 

& 

common  student  complaints: 

School  Rules: 

.  Do  you  consider*  them  particularly  hard?  Pointless?  Un- 

J 

necessary? 

Are  there  subjects  you  don’t  think  should  have  to  be  taken? 
Assignments  that  don’t  have  much  point? 

.  Suppose  we  examined  the  set-up  in  Russian  schools  -  what 

would  it  be  like?  (more  control) 

.  Would  they  have  to  stay  in  school  just  as  long?  (10  years 

minimum  for  most)  . 

r 

.  What  subjects  would  they  study ?  Same?  Different?  eg.  What 
would  they  study  in  geography?  History?  Would  you  expect 

much  discussion? 

•-/ 

(see  article  from  Social  Education,  Page  2.26) 

Read  the  20  rules  to  be  obeyed  by  all  Russian  students  in 

all  schools  (SR  10) . 

What's  the  purpose  of  all  the  rules?  Why  so  strictly  en¬ 
forced?  (develop  student  understandings:  control,  common 

good,  importance  of  the  State  compared  to  individuals.) 

.  What  happens  if  the  rules  are  broken?  (parent  s  can  be  summoned) 
.  When  there  are  so  many  rules  and  they  are  so  strictly  en¬ 
force  d3  what  can  happen  to  freedoms? 

• 

Discuss  this  last  question,  comparing  it  to  our  situations  in 

(vvy- 

Canadian  classrooms. 

V  '  ' 

.  Who  set  the  rules  in  Soviet  schools? 

9 

(Explain  the  importance  of  the  State  -  for  example,  all 

30 
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schools  throughout  Russia  use  the  same  textbook  -  explain 
cent ralization) 

What  might  this  do  to  creativity?  Variety?  Human  rights? 
Ability  to  think  for  oneself?  What  are  the  benefits?  Will 
the  students  learn  more?  How  much  of  this  do  we  have  in 
this  country?  How  do  you  think  Soviet  citizens  regard  the 
operation  of  our  classrooms? 
again  remind  students  of  the  issue  and  of  the  competing 
positions  . 


Explain  that  the  following  will  provide  a  background  for  study¬ 
ing  the  U.S.S.R.  and  will  assist  students  in  developing  questions 
from  this  section. 

a.  Show  TR  5  (cartoons  of  Reagan  and  Brezhnev)  and  discuss  its 
implications. 

\  -  ft v" 

Students  will  read  the  articles  SR  1 1  (Voice  of  Moscow) 
and  SR  12  ("Perspective:  Personal  Experience"  from  prescribed 
resource  Soviet  World)  to  provide  some  more  reasons  for  study¬ 
ing  the  U.S.S.R. 


9.  As  a  summary  for  this  section  (and  for  evaluation),  students  will 
write  in  their  notebooks  the  sub-heading  (5)  "Reasons  for  Study- 
ing  the  U.S.S.R."  and  will  compile  a  list  of  these  reasons 
categorized  according  to  social,  economic  and  political. 


OKAUK! 


Write  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  for  free  material. 


Address:  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

285  Charlotte  Street 
OTTAWA,  Ontario  KIN  8L5 


Ask  for  booklets  entitled: 

U.S.S.R.  Yearbook 

The  Privileged«Class 

How  the  Soviet  Economy  is  Run 

Soviet  Five  Year  Plans 

Scientific  and  Technological-  Progress  and 

Social  Advance 

Meet  the  Ivanovs 
Tapping  Siberia’s  Resources 
A  Hundred  Nations  -  one  people 
•  Soviet  Life  Magazine 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  U.S.S.R.? 


SR  8 


Go  through  this  list  and  check  off  what  you 
think  i s  true  or  fal se . 

Don' t 
know 

Definitely 
T  rue 

Probably 
T  rue 

Probably 

False 

Def i nitely 
Fal  se 

1.  Communists  have  no  personal  rights. 

2.  Soviet  people  cannot  vote. 

3.  People  in  the  USSR  must  pay  high  taxes. 

4.  Communism  has  resulted  in  slower  growth 
of  industries  than  in  market  economies. 

5.  Russia  has  higher  unemployment  than 

Canada . 

6.  Russians  suffer  higher  inflation  than 
we  do . 

* 

q{<&7\  Russia  is  the  same  as  the  USSR. 

8.  Because  of  the  huge  size  of  the  USSR, 
the  people  have  not  usually  been 
worried  about  invasion. 

9.  Because  of  the  losses  in  the  Second 

World  War,  the  Russians  were  glad  to 
forget  about  it. 

10.  All  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  Russians. 

11.  Communist  governments  keep  the  people 
aware  of  what  goes  on  in  the  country. 

12.  The  Russian  leadership  was  fair  and  just 
until  the  Communists  took  over. 

13.  The  USSR  follows  very  closely  the 
thoughts  of  Karl  Marx. 

14.  The  Soviet  government  does  not  allow 

any  religions  to  operate  in  the  country. 

15.  Because  in  a  communist  society  the  workers 
are  supposed  to  work  for  themselves,  you 
can  bet  that  they  work  quite  hard. 

16.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  under 
communism  hate  it. 

17.  Most  Soviet  people  are  not  educated. 

18.  Siberia  is  a  cold  and  dreary  place. 

19.  Because  the  USSR  is  highly  controlled, 

everyone  has  to  join  the  Communist  party. 

20.  Most  Soviet  citizens  would  like  to  rise  up 
against  the  government. 
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FALLOUT  PROBLEM 

I  read  where  the  Communists  are  infiltrating 
key  positions  in  the  country.  Their  object  is 
to  sabotage  various  aspects  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  and  demoralize  us! 


y 


Y-A-A-A-A-A-A-H-HHH ! 


SR  9/TR  4 


it  is 


take  out  the  garbage  ...  so,  nere 


THOSE  HI!!  COMMUNISTS!! 


Li;  ij 


A  •  • ;  *  t  * :  •  * 


'iiHli 

I'  1 1  i 


Ik 


j|5«i 

k\ 


0*9  0 


I  0  < *  0 

V  fi  r 


t$p 
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-from  Mad  Magazi ne 


SR  10 


20  RULES  FOR  SOVIET  STUDENTS 
(to  be  learned  by  all  Soviet  students) 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  child:" 

1 .  To  strive  with  tenacity  and  perseverance  to  master  knowledge,  in  order  to 
become  an  educated  and  cultured  citizen  and  to  serve  most  fully  the  Soviet 
Motherl and . 

2.  To  be  diligent  in  study  and  punctual  in  attendance,  never  being  late  to 
class . 

3.  To  obey  without  question  the  orders  of  the  school  director  and  the  teacher. 

4.  To  bring  to  school  all  necessary  books  and  writing  materials,  to  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  before  the  arrival  of  the  teacher. 

5.  To  appear  at  school  washed,  combed,  and  neatly  dressed. 

6.  To  keep  his  desk  in  the  classroom  clean  and  orderly. 

7.  To  enter  the  classroom  and  take  his  seat  immediately  after  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  to  enter  or  leave  the  classroom  during  the  lesson  period  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  teacher. 

8.  To  sit  erect  during  the  lesson  period,  not  leaning  on  the  elbows  or  slouch¬ 
ing  in  the  seat;  to  attend  closely  to  the  explanations  of  the  teacher  and 

the  responses  of  the  pupils,  not  talking  or  engaging  in  mischief. 

9.  To  rise  as  the  teacher  or  director  enters  or  leaves  the  classroom. 

10.  To  rise  and  stand  erect  while  reciting;  to  sit  down  only  on  permission  of 
the  teacher;  to  raise  his  hand  when  desiring  to  answer  or  to  ask  a  question. 

11.  To  make  accurate  notes  of  the  teacher's  assignment  for  the  next  lesson,  to 
show  these  notes  to  parents,  and  to  do  all  homework  without  assistance. 

12.  To  be  respectful  to  the  school  director  and  the  teachers,  to  greet  them  on 
the  street  with  a  polite  bow,  boys  removing  their  hats. 

13.  To  be  polite  to  elders,  to  conduct  himself  modestly  and  properly  in  school, 
on  the  street,  and  in  public  places. 

14.  To  abstain  from  using  bad  language,  from  smoking  and  gambling. 

15.  To  take  good  care  of  school  property,  to  guard  well  his  own  possessions  and 
those  of  his  comrades. 

16.  To  be  courteous  and  considerate  toward  little  children,  toward  the  aged, 
the  weak,  and  the  sick,  to  give  them  the  seat  on  the  trolley  or  the  right 
of  way  on  the  street,  to  help  them  in  every  way. 

17.  To  obey  his  parents  and  assist  in  the  cafe  of  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

18.  To  maintain  cleanliness  in  the  home  by  keeping  his  own  clothes,  shoes  and 
bed  in  order. 

19.  To  carry  always  his  pupil's  card,  guarding  it  carefully,  not  passing  it 
to  other  children,  but  presenting  it  on  request  to  the  director  or  the 
teacher  of  the  school . 

20.  To  prize  the  honor  of  his  school  and  class  as  his  very  own. 
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Transparency  TR  5 


IS  THAT  YOU 
RONALD ? 


DONT  TRY  ANYTHING! 


IS  THAT  YOU 
LEONID? 

ONE  FALSE  MOVE.. 


EYEBALL  TO  EYEBALL 
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SR  11 


The  voice  of  Moscow 


LONDON.  He  is  a  very  rare  kind  of 
person  -  a  Russian  who  is  often 
mistaken  for  an  American.  Here, 
in  London,  people  assume  that  be¬ 
cause  Vladimir  Pozner  speaks  clear 
English  with  an  American  accent 
that  he  must  be  from  New  York. 

People  are  astonished  when  he  says 
he's  buying  a  sweater  for  his  wife 
back  home  in  Moscow. 

Most  British  people  then  ask 
him,  "Can  you  really  live  there? 

Do  you  really  want  to  go  back?" 
Vladimir's  response  to  people  is: 
"They  seem  to  think  they  know  a 
lot  about  Russia.  Really,  they  know 
about  as  much  about  us  as  they  do 
about  Mars.  But  Americans  may  ad¬ 
mit  they  don't  know  anything  about 
Mars,  but  they  won't  admit  knowing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union." 
Pozner  continued:  "They  think  that 
we're  poor,  that  life  is  terrible, 
that  we  are  kept  down  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  we  all  dream  of 
escaping  from  the  Soviet  Union." 


Pozner  is  a  high-class  supporter 
of  the  Communist  cause.  His  mother  was 
French  and  his  father  was  a  Soviet 
citizen  who  worked  with  a  movie  studio 
forty  years  ago.  The  family  returned 
to  Moscow  in  the  1 9 50 ' s  by  which  time 
Vladimir  had  a  high  school  education. 
Now  he  works  for  Radio  Moscow  on  their 
United  States  service. 

He  is  concerned  about  the  way  that 
people  on  both  sides  view  each  other. 

He  thinks  there  is  mutual  misunder¬ 
standing.  "People  in  the  West  take  it 
for  granted  that  whatever  the  Soviet 
Union  does  is  a  sort  of  aggression." 

"You  know,  I  sometimes  think  that 
if  this  was  1776  today,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  existed,  the  American  government 
would  blame  the  Soviet  Union's  hand  be¬ 
hind  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
they  would  support  the  British  Crown!" 


Based  on  an  article  in  the  Guardian  Weekly,  January  1981. 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  I -I I 

ACTIVITY  5 

Research  Questions  and  Procedures 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What 
it? 

do  we  need  to  learn  about  the  U.S.S.R.  and  how  do  we  learn 

INTENT:  Students  will  complete  their  set  of  questions  and  will  investigate 

procedures  by  which  they  will  learn  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Remind  the  students  of  the  issue  and  the  focus  on  central  planning 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ask  students  to  develop  five  more  questions  which  they  consider  to 
be  important  in  order  to  deal  with  the  issue  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Once  again  have  them  work  through  buzz  groups.  Write  a  master  list 
on  the  board. 

Examples : 

1.  How  are  the  lifestyles  of  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
affected  by  central  planning? 

2.  How  did  the  Soviet  Union  develop  a  centrally  planned  economy? 

3.  What  are  the  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  how  are  they 
allocated? 

4.  How  does  a  Soviet  citizen  view  the  concepts  of  common  good 
and  personal  freedoms? 

5.  Is  central  planning  a  success  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

2.  With  the  students,  investigate  aspects  that  have  to  be  covered 
(geography  and  resources;  historical  influences;  modern  changes 

and  leadership;  political  structures  developed:  economic  system 
analysis;  social  aspects  such  as  education,  living  styles,  values 
of  the  people) . 

3.  Discuss  the  resources  available  in  the  school/public  library.  In¬ 
form  the  students  that  most  of  the  support  material  will  be 
supplied.  Students  will  probably  recall  the  frequency  of  news 
items  about  the  Soviet  Union  -  tell  them  that  we  will  use  this  as 
a  basis  for  an  on-going  activity. 

We  will  also  use  a  variety  of  activities  and  methods  to  study  the 
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U.S.S.R.  and,  as  we  study  the  information,  we  need  to  be  aware 
that  both  Communists  and  non -Communists  often  represent  their 
own  particular  opinion  without  acknowledging  other  opinions. 


UHK 


I 


Choose  a  centrally  planned  country  in  Latin  America  or 
the  Middle  East.  Apply  the  same  basic  techniques  and 
questions  that  will  be  used  for  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
the  end,  make  a  chart  to  show  comparisons. 


4.  CURRENT  EVENTS  GAME 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  involve  your  students  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  broadening  their  understandings  of  the  concepts.  (At 
the  same  time,  they  will  learn  something  of  the  procedures  used  in 
central  planning.) 

a.  Split  the  class  into  two  sections  of  about  equal  ability  (no 
choices) . 

"The  Group"  will  function  as  a  group. 

Rest  of  Class:  will  function  as  individuals. 

(Alternatively:  three  groups:  (two  acting  individually,  one  as 
group) . 

b.  Put  on  the  walls  five  large  posters  entitled  CONTROL;  CENTRAL¬ 
IZATION;  CENTRAL  PLANNING;  WELFARE  OF  THE  STATE;  MIXED  ECONOMY. 
Objectives  will  be  the  same  for  everyone:  to  search  out  news  items 
(TV,  newspapers,  radio,  magazines)  dealing  with  any  of  the  major 
concept  areas.  All  that  the  student  has  to  do  is  make  a  brief 
summary  of  the  news  item,  relating  it  to  the  concept.  Each 
summary  will  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  chart,  with  the  initi¬ 
als  of  the  individual  or  "group",  as  applicable.  Each  account 
will  count  for  one  point  (or  as  teacher  considers  appropriate 

-  see  Activity  Evaluation  Sheet) .  The  summaries  do  not  have  to 
deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  if  they  do,  add  a  Red  Star  in  the 
corner. 

[The  only  differences  between  the  two  sections  is  that  the  Group 
will  be  marked  according  to  the  total  number  of  marks  divided  by 
the  number  of  students  in  the  group,  while  the  Rest  will  be 
marked  according  to  their  own  personal  contributions,  with  no 
limit.  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like!  (Encourage  competitive¬ 
ness)  ]  . 
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Go  over  these  instructions  in  the  next  lesson  again  and  ensure 
that  everyone  understands.  Encouragement  should  then  be  given 
on  an  equal  basis  to  either  section.  (Set  a  closing  date  for 
entries  approximately  two  or  three  weeks  away.) 

It  seems  to  be  beneficial  to  put  up  a  mark  sheet  (with  the  tw7o  groups 
separated) along  with  these  posters,  and  to  keep  this  reasonably 
up-to-date.  (See  Activity  17  for  more  information). 
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RESEARCH 

An  old  RuAAlan  laying  lt>  ** 
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ACTIVITY  6:  The  U.S.S.R.:  Its  Geography 


The  U.S.S.R.  .-Background  to 

Revolution 

-  the  needs 

-  the  ideas 

-  the  leader 

10 

11 


7: 

8 

9 
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FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
where  are  they  found? 


INTENT:  Students  will  use  a  variety  of  methods  to  develop  a  basic  over¬ 

view  of  the  relevant  aspect  of  the  Soviet  Union's  geography. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Filmstrip:  "Setting  the  Stage"  (Prescribed  resource  The  Soviet 
World.)  will  provide  geographical  basis  (or  filmstrip  "Journey  Across 
Russia",  The  Soviet  Union  Today,  Part  I  and  Part  II.  National 
Geographic  Society  [PREFERRED]),  or  another  source  depicting  the 
geography  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Introduce  the  filmstrip  with  a  brainstorming  opener/Activity.  (or 
Assign  this  for  homework  the  night  before  as  a  list  of  sentences/ 
paragraphs : 

When  you  think  of  the  Soviet  Union }  what  visions  of  the  land¬ 
scape  come  to  mind? 

.  What  do  you  know  about  the  geography  or  countryside  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  ? 

List  on  the  blackboard/overhead  the  various  points  or  descriptions 
the  students  have.  Do  not  dwell  on  it,  but  get  as  many  as  you  can. 
Include  all  ideas,  right  and  wrong. 

3.  View  Filmstrip. 

4.  Now  check  the  list  and  see  how  many  ideas  or  descriptions  were  correct. 
How  many  further  observations  can  now  be  added?  (or  revise  previous 
night's  assignment.) 

[A  note  about  the  filmstrips: 

With  either  filmstrip  take  special  care  to  emphasize  that  students 
watch  for  pictures  depicting  the  different  geographic  landscapes  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  needed  for  Map  4,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  cultural 
groups  and  languages] 
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A.  Setting  the  Stage  F/S  1  -  The  Soviet  World  (15  mins.) 

This  F/S  goes  through  frames  very  quickly.  The  script  pro¬ 
vided  in  teacher  reference  will  help.  Frames  1  to  40  deal  with 
the  geographical  overview.  If  you  use  this  F/S,  points  to  em¬ 
phasize  as  introduction  for  unit  are: 


Frames  15-21 
Frame  22 

Frame  30 
Frame  35 
Frames  40-60 
Frame  48 
Frames  60-61 

Frame  63 
Frames  78-79 
Frame  88 


views  of  physical  diversity 

variety  of  climate  and  land  form,  map  of 
vegetation. 

-  map  of  natural  resources  (will  be  followed  up) 

-  Ethnic  Diversity,  blend  of  more  than  100  cultures, 
Government  structure 

Powerful  central  government 

...  the  major  aim  was  to  bring  the  U.S.S.R.  into 
the  industrial  age.  * 

chart  of  heavy  industry's  progress  1913-1970 
continued  fear  of  invasion 

Brezhnev  balances  goal  of  heavy  industry  with 
consumer  goods. 


Frames  91-92  -  Fluge  potential  of  natural  resources. 

B.  The  Soviet  Union  Today,  National  Geographic  Society,  Part  I  and 
II  (40  mins,  total) .  Slower  paced;  views  by  cultural  region; 
good  overlap  for  map  4  and  5.  Each  F/S  55  frames.  See 
scripts.  This  filmstrip  offers  a  more  cross-sectional  view  of 
the  U.S.S.R.] 


5 .  Map  Section 

Map  1  -  Arctic  Nations  (SR  13) 

Initiate  discussion  to  establish  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  major  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Canada  and  because  of  that  we  should  be  more  familiar  with 
that  country. 

Use  transparency  of  the  map.  Discuss  some  points  we  share 
in  common: 

a.  Arctic  nations 

b.  Similar  climates,  landscapes 

c.  Certain  cultural  similarities  (some  resulting  from  (b) 

-  e.g.  winter  clothes). 
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d. 


Certain  shared  economic  development  problems: 

-  development  of  Arctic  oil  and  gas  reserves 

-  construction  of  cities/towns  on  permafrost 

-  development  of  mining  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  weather  problems. 

e.  Other? 

Label  Arctic  Nations  on  Map: 

Finland  Iceland  Canada 

Norway  Greenland  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 

Sweden  U.S.A.  (Alaska)  ist  Republics 

Using  an  atlas,  identify  the  countries  which  border  the 
U.S.S.R.  Which  are  "satellites"  of  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Map  2  -  Canada-U.S.S.R.  size  comparison  (SR  14) 

1 .  Nearly  three  times  the  size 

2.  a,b  -  write  out  some  of  the  points  discussed  with  Map  1. 

3.  Problems  of  a.  transportation 

b.  communication,  etc. 

Map  3  -  Time  Zones  (SR  14) 

Purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  huge  breadth  of  the  country. 
Answers:  1.  -  11 

2.  -  9:00am  (the  next  day) 

3.  -  e.g.  going  to  school,  work,  having  coffee 
Map  4  -  Physical  Landscape  (SR  15) 

1.  The  Far  North  -  Tundra,  cold  barren 

2.  Siberia  -  Treed,  gently  rolling  hills  like 

northern  Alberta 

3.  The  South  East  -  Dry,  arid,  desert,  small  mountains 

4.  The  Black  Sea  Area  -  Warm,  sea  resort s* "Mediterranean  area" 

5.  The  Ukraine  -  Rich,  fertile  farmland  like  Central 

Alberta 

Conclusion:  landscape  is  made  up  of  a  wide  range  of 

climates  and  physical  regions. 

Map  5  -  Federated  Republics  (SR  15) 

1  -  3  -  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  -  Bring  out  that  many  ethnic  groups  struggle 

for  some  degree  of  independence  or  autonomy  as  each 
has  its  own  perspectives  and  interests. 

A  strong  central  government  would  be  needed  to  direct 
all  these  perspectives  into  one  that  reflects  the 
general  "good  interest  of  the  State." 
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Maps  6-7  -  Resource  and  Populations  maps  (SR  16,  SR  17) 

1.  Central  area,  Ural  Mountains 

2.  European  area  -  emphasize  that  these  two  areas, 
though  they  look  close  on  the  map,  are  many  hundreds 
of  miles  apart 

3.  getting  the  resources  to  the  people 

4.  forest,  agricultural  production,  fishing 

5.  a.  Siberia;  poor  soils,  few  resources  other  than 

forests 

b.  South  West;  arid,  desert,  mountainous 
Independent  Map  Work 

Complete  the  map  work  by  having  students  use  an  atlas 
to  identify  and  locate  the  major  rivers,  lakes,  land  forms, 
and  cities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Can  you  deduce  generalizations  about 

1)  use  of  Soviet  river  systems  for  trade  and 
communications? 

2)  usability  of  the  Soviet  coast  line  for  naval 
purposes? 

3)  location  of  major  cities? 
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SR  14 


1.  a.  Both  countries  are  shown  as  they  exist  on  the  same  latitude  or  degrees 
north.  Can  you  or  your  class  think  of  any  similarities  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Canada  may  have  because  of  this? 


b.  Can  you  think  of  any  common  economic  development  problems  both  countries 
might  have? 


2.  Can  you  list  two  problems  that  you  think  would  be  caused  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  large  size? 

a . 


b. 


U.S.S.R. 
Time  Zones 


Each  time  zone  represents  one  hour.  How  many  time  zones  are  there  across  the 
U.S.S.R.?  .  As  you  count  from  left  to  right,  the  time  gets  later 

in  the  day.  If  it  is  11:00pm  in  the  zone  furthest  to  the  left  (here  people 
would  be  going  to  bed),  what  time  is  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
_ .  What  would  people  be  doing  there  at  this  time? 
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SR  15 


1 .  The  Far  North 


2.  Siberia 


3.  The  South  East 


4.  The  Black  Sea  Area  ___________________ 

5.  The  Ukraine  _ _ 

What  simple  conclusion  can  you  draw  from  your  description? 


l 


1.  Are  most  provinces  in  Canada  divided  according  to  cultural  groups  that 
live  within  them? 


2.  There  are  two  major  distinct  cultural  grouDs  in  Canada.  Does  this  pose  any 

problems  for  our  sense  of  unity?  \ 
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SR  16 


Map  5  -  continued 

3. a.  Count  the  Soviet  Union's  major  cultural  regions  _ .  Explain  how 

you  think  this  may  pose  any  concerns  or  problems  for  their  central 
government. 


b.  Do  you  think  the  large  number  and  variety  of  cultural  groups  in  the 

U.S.S.R.  might  help  unify  the  government  or  cause  it  to  be  pulled  in  many 
different  directions? 


4.  Explain  which  of  the  governments  (regional  or  central)  you  think  would 
have  or  need  more  power  and  authority.  Also  explain  why. 


MAP  6 


A  RESOURCES  MAP  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 
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SR  17 


MAP  7 


(Can  you  locate 
the  Trans- 
Siberian  ra  i  1  - 
road?) 


-Reprinted  from  The  Soviet  Union  by  Belasco  and  Hammond  from  the  Regional  Studies 

Series  publ ished  by  Globe-Modern 
Curriculum  Press,  1981.  Used  by 

Examine  the  Resource  and  Populations  Maps  permission. 

1.  Where  do  most  of  the  resources  of  the  U.S.S.R.  appear  to  be  concentrated? 


2.  Where  is  the  largest  concentration  of  the  population  in  the  U.S.S.R.? 


3.  What  problem  does  this  pose  for  economic  planners  wanting  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  above  Physical  Resources  and  Human  Resources? 


4.  What  are  three  other  types  of  natural  resources  that  are  found  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  are  not  shown  on  the  resource  map? 


5.  Which  two  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.  seem  to  be  the  most  sparsely  populated?' 
Give  a  brief  account  of  why  this  occurs. 


a. 


b . 
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ACTIVITY  7 

History  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  1917 

FOCUS 

QUESTION 

How  did  the  government's  restriction  of  personal  freedoms  lead  to 
revolution  in  the  U.S.S.R.? 

INTENT: 

Students  will  develop  understandings  of  the  history  of  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.S.R.;  the  growth  of  the  country;  centralization  and 
control  through  authoritarian  government  and  the  people's  react¬ 
ions  as  a  prelude  to  the  revolution  of  1917. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

Je?  Explain  the  intent  to  the  students. 


Students  will  read  SR  ^-“(Historical  Origins) 


Expand  on  the  Significance  of: 
a.  the  1895  catlechism. 

.  What  is  the  point  of  this  catechism?  (catechisms  generally? ) 

What  will  it  reinforce?  \ 

What  is  a  midctle  class?  (relate  to  British  Industrial  Revolution 
and  modern  day  examples.) 

Do  we  live  in\  "fear  of  invasiotif?  In  what  ways  has  this  led  to 
strengthening  of  central  governments  in  our  and  other  countries  in 
the  last  50-40  years?  (perceived  need  to  keep  standing  armies, 
etc . ) 


b. 


c. 


\ 


3.  Complete  the  question  sheet  for  SR  18. 


OPTIONAL.  Use  a  transparency  to  review  the  answers. 


- - Av^_7-T  (i*  * 

5.  READINGS:  MOTE :  The  next  three  readings  (SR  19,  SR  20,  SR  21) 

illustrate  conditions  in  Russia  as  a  background  to  revolution;  the 
fourth  (SR  22)  adds  the  dimension  of  war.  Brief  questions  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  cover  the  main  points  and  to  relate  the  historical  events 
to  the  issue  being  studied.  These  can  be  used  as  desired. 


6.  OPTIONAL. 

a.  Review  the  historical  elements  covered  in  Soviet  World  film¬ 
strips  -  or  similar  resources. 
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b.  Use  the  film  "Nicholas  and  Alexandra":  -  three  parts, 

approximately  30  minutes  each.  PT  I  would  accompany  this 
activity. 

Available  from:  Marlin  Motion  Pictures 

47  Lakeshore  Road  East 
Port  Credit,  Ontario 


7.  OPTIONAL  .  Use  the  comments  included  in  the  reading  "Urban  Workers" 
to  have  students  role-play  the  events  of  Bloody  Sunday  through  an 
"on-the-spot"  interview  technique.  Parts  would  be:  the  interviewer; 
several  marchers;  Tsar;  Tsarina;  Fr.  Gapon;  some  soldiers. 

Students  could  be  prepared  by  having  them  complete  the  readings  the 
night  before.  Interviewer  should  focus  on  the  main  aspects  on  a 
'5  W  +  How'  basis.  Non -part icipant s  can  research  the  event  in  more 
depth  so  as  to  be  involved  in  providing  extra  information. 


8.  Summary  items. 

a.  Quiz  -  call  it  "Russian  Roulette"  -  to  provide  a  basis  for 
later  activities,  ensure  that  students  have  a  grasp  of  the 
main  facts,  terms,  events  and  processes.  (  See  evaluation 
sect  ion) . 

b.  Involve  students  in  a  class  discussion  of  the  events  which  have 
been  covered  and  predict  what  will  be  the  consequences. 


OKXMK! 


The  character  of  Rasputin:  have  one  or  two  students  do  an 
in-depth  research  project  and  report  to  the  class.  (Use 
Boney  M  song  from  "Night  Flight  to  Venus"  album.) 
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HISTORICAL  ORIGINS  OF  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


The  geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  gives  you  an  idea  of  how  difficult  it 
must  be  to  govern  such  a  large  territory  with  all  its  different  kinds  of 
peoples.  The  Russian  leaders  today  try  to  control  things  using  a  centralized 
system  directed  from  the  capital,  Moscow.  This  type  of  government  is  not  some¬ 
thing  new  for  the  Soviet  people.  They  have  lived  under  authoritarian  rule  from 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Moscow  state  in  the  15th  century  to  the  present  day. 
This  is  a  major  difference  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe  where 
democratic  governments  developed  in  modern  times. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  this  long  history  of  authoritarian 
government  in  Russia: 

First  is  the  traditional  alliance  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and 

the  Tsarist  government; 

Second  is  the  lack  of  a  middle  class. 

Third  is  the  presence,  real  or  imaginary,  of  foreign  danger. 

THE  CHURCH,  AN  ARM  OF  THE  TSAR 

The  alliance  between  church  and  state  began  in  Russia  about  one  thousand 
years  ago  when  Orthodox  Christianity  was  adopted  by  the  Russian  Deople.  In 
998,  Prince  Vladimir  selected  the  church  that  Russia  was  to  follow  and  his 
advisers  decided  that  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  Christianity  was  not  as  suit¬ 
able.  This  decision  was  responsible  for  a  strong  Eastern  influence  in  the 
lives  of  Russians. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was  from  the  beginning  closely  connected  with 
the  Tsarist  regime.  The  Church  received  financial  support  from  the  State.  In 
return,  the  Church  officials  urged  the  people  to  be  loyal  at  all  times  to  the 
government.  In  fact,  the  1832  Imperial  Code  of  Laws  specifically  required  the 
parish  priest  to  "warn  his  parishioners  against  false  and  dangerous  rumors,  to 
strengthen  them  in  good  morals  and  in  submission  to  their  masters,  and  to  try 
by  all  means  to  prevent  disturbances  of  the  peasants."  The  priests  faithfully 
obeyed  this  order  in  their  sermons  in  church  and  in  their  teachings  in  schools. 
For  example,  the  Church  prepared  in  1895  a  catechism  to  be  used  in  schools  which 
read  as  follows: 

Question:  What  says  the  Fifth  Commandment? 

Answer:  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
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Question:  Should  we  honor  only  our  parents? 

Answer:  Besides  our  parents,  we  should  respect  all  those  who 

in  any  way  fill  their  places  for  us. 

Question:  Whom,  then,  should  we  honor? 

Answer:  1.  First  and  most  of  all,  the  Tsar;  2.  Pastors  and 

spiritual  teachers;  3.  Kindly  persons,  our  superiors 
and  teachers;  4.  Our  elders. 

Question:  Why  should  we  especially  respect  the  Tsar  above  all 
others? 

Answer:  Because  he  is  the  father  of  the  whole  people  and  the 

anointed  of  God. 


Question:  How  should  we  show  our  respect  for  the  Tsar? 

Answer:  1.  We  should  feel  complete  loyalty  to  the  Tsar  and 

be  prepared  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  him. 

2.  We  should  without  objection  fulfill  his  commands  and 
be  obedient  to  the  authorities  appointed  by  him. 

3.  We  should  pray  for  his  health  and  salvation  and  also 
for  that  of  all  the  Ruling  House. 

NOTE:  Catechism:  a  book  of  questions,  answers  and  values  of  a 

rel igion. 


WEAK  MIDDLE  CLASS 

The  power  and  money  of  the  middle  classes  in  Western  European  nations  were 
one  of  the  prime  forces  which  ended  the  supremacy  of  the  monarchies  and  nobles 
and  established  pari iamentary  governments.  In  Russia,  however,  the  middle 
class  was  not  important  because  trade  was  limited.  This  was  because  Russia  is 
almost  landlocked.  In  contrast  to  a  country  like  Britain,  which  has  easy  access 
to  world  trade  routes,  Russia  has  very  poor  location  for  trade.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  Russian  commerce  was  always  small  and,  consequently,  the  Russian  middle 
class  correspondingly  small  and  weak.  This  left  only  the  Tsars  and  nobles  at 
the  top  and  the  peasants  at  the  bottom.  The  peasants  were  the  great  majority, 
but  they  were  down-trodden,  illiterate,  and  helpless.  The  Tsars  and  nobles 
were  able  to  rule  without  challenge  until  the  mid-19th  century  when  an  educated 
middle  class  and  a  working  class  slowly  began  to  appear. 


FEAR  OF  INVASION 

Foreign  danger  also  helps  to  explain  the  tradition  of  authoritarian  rule 
in  Russia.  Today  it  seems  strange  to  talk  about  outside  danger  since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  great  world  power.  But  the  State  of  Muscovy  in  the  15th 
century  was  very  small  (see  map)  and  was  threatened  by  powerful  surrounding 
states.  Almost  every  year  the  Mongols  invaded  the  Russian  lands  from  the  east 
and  took  thousands  of  prisoners  whom  they  sold  into  slavery.  That  is  why  a 
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famous  historian  of  Russia  has  written  that  "constant  and  cruel  blows  from 
enemies  on  all  sides  implanted  in  (minds  of  all)  Russians  the  importance  of 
national  defence  and  of  the  value  of  a  national  dictatorship".  (1) 

Early  rulers  such  as  Ivan  III  and  Ivan  IV  (the  Terrible)  established  the 
"national  dictatorship"  that  they  saw  was  necessary  for  the  country's  survival. 
They  crushed  the  formerly  powerful  nobles  and  made  them  mere  servants  of  the 
state.  They  also  changed  the  formerly  free  peasants  into  "serfs",  unable  to 
move  from  the  estates  (2)  in  which  they  worked.  This  strengthened  the  state 
because  the  serfs  were  now  readily  available  when  soldiers  were  needed  for  the 
army.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  Ivan  IV  organized  a  secret  police. 

It  consisted  of  men  who  wore  black  clothes,  rode  on  black  horses,  and  who 
swore  that  they  would  obey  Ivan  "before  any  man  or  even  God."  With  these 
followers,  Ivan  ruled  Russia  with  an  iron  hand. 

Precisely  because  no  one  could  "speak  out  against"  them,  Ivan  III  and 
Ivan  IV  were  able  to  defeat  their  enemies  and  to  enlarge  greatly  the  size  of 
Russia . 

Likewise,  when  much  later  Peter  the  Great  decided  that  Russia  had  to 
"Westernize"  in  an  attempt  to  catch  up  with  other  European  countries,  he  plunged 
ahead  without  asking  anyone.  He  fioaced  thousands  of  serfs  to  work  on  the 
building  of  St.  Petersburg;  he  ^oaae.d  thousands  of  nobles  to  leave  their  es¬ 
tates,  shave  their  beards,  enter  government  service,  and  send  their  sons  to 
Western  universities.  These  and  other  measures  aroused  much  opposition,  but 
Peter  replied  that  he  was  "an  aotocxat,  an  absolute,  monarch  uittk  absolute 
poMQA  who  doe.*  not  kavn  to  anMveti  faon.  any  ofi  h acXton&  to  anyone,  tn  the. 
ujoatd" . 

These  policies  of  Ivan  III,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  Peter  the  Great 
made  Russia  a  strong  power.  Later  rulers,  such  as  Catherine  the  Great  and 
Alexander  I  expanded  the  frontiers  until  Russia  became  a  great  empire 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific.  It  would  appear  that  the  Russian 
people  no  longer  needed  to  fear  foreign  enemies. 

Yet  the  invasions  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  of  France  in  1812,  Russia's 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  tiny  nation  of  Japan  in  1905,  the  invasion  by 
Germany  in  1914  and  again  in  1941  and  the  propaganda  war  with  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  continues  to  feed  the  Soviet's  "fear  of  invasion" 
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right  up  to  the  present  day.  Therefore,  the  people's  belief  in  and  desire  for 
a  strong  government  to  strengthen  the  nation  and  its  defence  continues  into 
the  1930's. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  GROWS 


-from  A  Global  history  of  Man  by  Leften  S.  Stravrianns  et  al  (c) 
Copyright  1974,  1970  by  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc. 


(1)  national  dictatorship:  the  idea  that  the  nation’s  power  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tsar 

(2)  estates:  lands  owned  by  nobles. 
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historical  origins  of  centralized  control 

IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Can  you  answer  these  questions? 

1.  How  did  the  church  strengthen  the  Tsar's  power? 
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2.  Why  was  the  middle  class  in  Russia  so  weak? 


3.  Name  the  two  main  classes  or  groups  that  remained. 


4.  What  did  the  early  rulers  establish? 


5.  Give  an  example  to  illustrate  what  Peter  the  Great  thought  of  personal 
freedoms . 


6.  Use  "autocrat"  in  a  sentence  to  show  its  meaning. 


7.  Who  invaded  Russia  in  1812? 


1905?  1914? 


and  in  1941? 


8.  Challenge  Question:  Write  a  short  paragraph  on: 

Why  would  Russian  people  support  a  strong  central  government? 
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THE  PEASANTS  OF  RUSSIA 


Working  and  living  conditions  in  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's  in 
Russia  were  extremely  harsh  and  severe.  Although  conditions  for  the  peasant 
farmers  had  improved  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Europe  by  this  time,  in 
Russia  there  was  still  little  land  available  for  peasant  farmers.  Much  of  the 
food  that  was  grown  and  profits  that  were  made  from  their  small  plots  were 
taken  by  the  landlord  and  the  government,  often  leaving  severe  shortages.  The 
peasants  lived  in  constant  fear  of  famine  and  starvation.  Even  the  legal 
system  worked  against  the  peasant.  Laws  for  the  peasants  were  far  harsher 
than  for  the  noble  classes. 


Vassili  A1 exandrievich  was  a  peas¬ 
ant  in  Russia  in  the  middle  1800' s. 
Peasants  are  often  thought  of  as 
farmers.  And  Vassili  A1  exandrievich 
was  a  farmer  --  that  is,  he  worked  the 
land  to  grow  crops  and  took  care  of 
farm  animals.  But  he  did  not  farm  for 
his  own  profit.  He  farmed  for  the 
profit  of  the  landowner. 

Before  the  year  1861,  Vassili  was 
a  serf.  "Serf"  comes  from  a  Latin  word 
meaning  slave.  In  Russia,  serfs  were 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  land- 
owner.  The  Russian  serf  could  not  move 
away.  He  was  tied  to  the  landowner's 
land  and  could  be  bought  and  sold  just 
as  other  property  could  be. 


Vassili  had  been  a  serf  because 
one  of  his  ancestors  had  lost  his 
land  to  a  powerful  nobleman  because 
he  could  not  pay  back  a  debt.  In 
this  way,  many  noblemen  gained  huge 
farms  along  with  the  peasants  who  had 
once  owned  this  land. 

A  serf  was  forced  to  spend  a 
certain  part  of  his  time  in  unpaid 
labor  service  to  the  landowner,  per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  days  in  each  week; 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  could  work 
on  the  small  plot  of  land  that  had 
been  allotted  to  him  for  his  own  use. 
Once  a  person  had  become  a  serf,  all 
of  the  children  born  to  a  serf  auto¬ 
matically  became  serfs  of  the  land- 
owner. 

Vassili's  owner  was  named  Nicolai 
Vi ssarionvich.  Nicolai  had  complete 

power  over  his  serfs 
and  looked  on  them  as 
1 ittle  more  than 
animal s.  If  Vassil  i 
angered  his  master, 
Nicolai  could  have  him 


punished,  usually  by  whipping.  If 
Nicolai  became  very  angry  with 
Vassili,  he  could  even  have  him  killed. 
If  Vassili  tried  to  run  away,  Nicolai 
could  reclaim  him  if  he  were  caught,  no 
matter  how  many  years  had  passed. 

While  Vassili  lived  in  a  primitive  hut, 
Nicolai  lived  in  an  elaborate  mansion. 

Owners  of  serfs  were  responsible 
only  to  the  Tsar,  the  ruler  of  Russia. 
The  only  time  he  took  notice  of  a  serf 
was  when  the  serf  was  needed  to  do 
work  for  the  Tsar,  or  when  he  became 
involved  in  a  rebellion  against  the 
Tsar's  government. 

In  1861,  Tsar  Alexander  II  issued 
a  decree  abolishing  serfdom  and  freeing 
the  peasants.  This  was  called  emanci¬ 
pation.  He  divided  the  cultivated  land 
among  the  peasants  and  the  aristocracy. 
Vassili  and  the  other  serfs  had  to  pay 
redemption  money  to  the  State,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  the  money  to  the  landowner. 

But  Vassili  still  did  not  own  the 
land  because  it  was  now  the  property 
of  the  peasant  village.  The  village  was 
responsible  for  collecting  the  redemp¬ 
tion  money  from  the  peasants.  If 
Vassili  could  not  or  would  not  pay  his 
share,  the  village  could  require 
forced  labor  from  him.  Vassili  and  his 
family  were  still  forbidden  to  move 
away  from  the  village.  Vassili  was  just 
as  tied  to  his  land  as  he  had  been  when 
he  belonged  as  a  serf  to  Nicolai. 
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Land  could  not  be  sold  outside 
the  village.  As  a  result,  money  could 
not  be  obtained  for  new  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  primitive  methods  of 
farming  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

When  the  Russian  serf  was 
"freed",  he  merely  exchanged  one 
master  for  another.  Vassili  was  almost 
as  restricted  in  his  freedom  by  his 
village  as  he  had  been  by  his  former 
lord. 


Since  the  peasant  did  not  own  his 
own  land  he  couldn't  see  much  reason 
for  improving  it.  He  found  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  make  a  living 
and  pay  his  debts  to  the  government. 
These  debts  hung  over  his  head  and 
made  his  poor  life  even  unhappier. 

For  most  peasants,  life  after  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  only  a  little  better  than 
it  was  before.  The  peasants'  need 
for  "land  and  food"  was  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  outbreak  of 
violent  revolutions  in  later  years. 


Excerpt  is  courtesy  of  Nystrom, 
Division  of  Carnation  Company. 
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"THE  PEASANTS  OF  RUSSIA" 

1.  What  is  a  serf? 


2.  What  other  classes  of  people  were  there? 


3.  After  emancipation  in  1861,  were  the  peasants  subject  to  less  control? 


4.  Briefly  list  three  important  points  about  the  conditions  of  the  peasants. 
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THE  URBAN  WORKER  IN  RUSSIA 


The  growing  number  of  industrial  workers  in  the  cities  of  Russia  were 
still  experiencing  the  terrible  working  and  living  conditions  that  were 
forced  upon  the  workers  in  Great  Britain  during  the  very  early  years  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  (You  will  recall  the  great  struggle  that  workers  in 
Britain  had  to  put  up  in  order  to  gain  some  gradual  changes  in  their 


Although  the  proletariat  (indus¬ 
trial  workers  who  work  for  wages) 
were  in  some  ways  better  off  than 
peasants,  their  work  and  way  of 
life  gave  them  cause  to  grumble. 
Complaints  about  long  working 
hours,  unsafe  working  conditions, 
injuries,  overbearing  foremen, 
child  labor,  low  wages,  lost  jobs 
and  harsh  punishment  for  mistakes 
were  common  among  workmen.  Labor 
organizers  met  with  some  success 
in  persuading  factory  workers  to 
join  unions;  later,  strikes  flared 
up  as  laborers  united  in  protest  against  working  conditions. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  protests  held  by  the  workers  during  the  early 
1900's  increased  as  the  people  sought  to  try  and  gain  improved  conditions  for 
the  proletariat.  In  January,  1905,  a  peaceful  march  was  organized  by  Father 
Georgi  Gapon  to  the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg.  Father  Gapon  had  organized 
workers  into  a  group  called  the  Assembly  of  Russian  Working  Men.  This  associa¬ 
tion  was  to  strive  "in  a  noble  and  peaceful  manner,  under  the  leadership  of 
educated,  genuinely  Russian  people  and  clergymen,  towards  an  improvement  of 
the  status  and  life  of  the  working  man  in  a  sound  Christian  Spirit."  Upon 
arriving  at  the  Winter  Palace,  Father  Gapon  was  to  hand  a  petition  to  the  Tsar 
personally  while  the  masses  of  marching  workers  looked  on. 


working  conditions.) 

A n  exeeapt  faaom  a  RuAAlan  dtocay 
duatng  thlA  peolod: 

I  have  o^ten  watched  theAe  helpleAA 
caowdA  oi  pooaly  daeAAed  and  Ataav- 
tng  men  and  women  taudglng  home  to 
theta  AhaekA  fiaom  the  ^aetoateA. 

It  waA  a  testable  Alght.  Theta  gaay 
A  unken  ftaceA  looked  dead,  theta 
bltAteaed  gnaaled  handi  hung  Itmp 
thaough  theta  coatA,  only  theta 
eyeA,  buantng  with  the  tftae  ofi  deA- 
peaate  tneltnatton  enlivened  them 
. . .  Afitea  ^l^teen  oa  twenty  ywaaA  o jJ 
a  It^e  o l  Aueh  haadAhtpA  both  men 
and  women  ofiten  loAe  theta  ability 
to  woak  and  thuA  theta  jobA.  The 
devil  haA  waltten  theAe  pooa  aouIa ’ 
ItveA  and  God  knowA  theta  fiate. 


An  extract  from  that  petition  reads: 
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SlAe: 

We,  working  men  and  people,  o f  St.  PeteAAbuAg,  cm A 
wlveA  and  oua  children  and  oua  ke.lple.AA  old  parentA,  have 
aome  to  Vou  to  Aeek  truth,  justice,  protection  and  kelp. 

We  kave  been  made  beggaAA ;  we  are  not  tAeated  cla 
kuman  betngA  but  aA  AlaveA  who  muAt  enduAe  oua  bltteA  fate 
In  Alienee.  We  kave  Auffered  tklA,  and  we  aAe  now  being 
puAked  eveA  f uAtkeA  Into  tke  deptkA  o f  poverty,  InjuAtlee , 
and  IgnoAanee;  we  aAe  being  ao  Atlfled  tkat  we  eannot 
bAeathe. 

TklA  Ia  why  we  kave  come  to  tke  wallA  o f  Voua  palace. 
HeAe  we  Aeek  In  Vou  oua  laAt  kope.  Vo  not  deny  Voua  people 
kelp;  lead  them  out  of  tke  deptkA  of  InjuAtlee,  poverty, 
and  IgnoAanee;  give  tkem  tke  poAAlblllty  of  contAolIlng 
tkelA  own  futures.  TeaA  down  tke  wall  between  VouAAelf 
and  Voua  people  and  let  tkem  Aule  togetkeA  wltk  Vou  . . . 
ConAlder  oua  AequeAtA.  They  aAe  not  evil  In  Intent,  but 
meant  only  to  kelp  ua  and  Vou. 

We  kave  nowkeAe  elAe  to  go. 


THE  MARCH 
JAHUARV  22,  190 5 

Sunday  moAnlng,  January  22,  1905,  wltk  an  ley  wind  dAlvlng 
fluAAleA  of  A  now,  FatkeA  Gapon  began  hlA  maAck.  In  tke 
woAkeAA’  quuaAteAA,  tke  pAoeeAAlonA  formed.  Locking  aAmA, 
tke  workeAA  AtAeamed  peacefully  and  cheer fully  tkAougk 
tke  AtAeetA.  Some  eaAAled  caoaaca  and  AellglouA  banneAA; 
otkeAA  eaAAled  national  flagA  and.  poAtAaltA  of  tke  Tacla. 

Aa  tkey  walked,  tkey  Aang  kymnA  and  tke  ImpeAlal  antkem 
"God  Save  tke  Tacla'."  At  two  p.m.  all  of  tke  pAoeeAAlonA 
expected  to  meet  tke  Tacla  at  tke  Winter  Palace. 

ThAougkout  tke  City,  at  brldgeA  and  on  ImpoAtant  AtAeetA, 
tke  maAckeAA  found  tkelA  way  blocked  by  llneA  of  AoldleAA. 
UnceAtaln  wkat  tklA  meant,  but  Atlll  not  expecting  vio¬ 
lence,  and  anxlouA  not  to  be  late  to  Aee  tke  Tacla,  tke 
pAoeeAAlonA  Alowly  moved  foAwaAd.  In  a  moment  of  koAAoA, 
tke  AoldleAA  opened  flAe.  Bullet  A  Amacked  Into  the  bodleA 
of  tke  men,  women  and  chlldAen.  CrlmAon  blotckeA  Atalned 
tke  kaAd-packed  Anow.  Tke  official  numbeA  of  vlctlmA  waA 
ninety-two  dead  and  AeveAal  hundred  wounded;  tke  actual 
numbeA  waA  probably  AeveAal  tlmeA  gAeater.  Gapon  vanished 
and  the  otkeA  leadeAA  of  tke  march  were  Aelzed.  Expelled 
from  tke  Capital,  tkey  travelled  through  tke  empire  telling 
tke  AtoAy  and  exaggerating  tke  caAualtleA  Into  tkouAandA. 
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Reactions  to  Bloody  Sunday,  January  22,  1905 

The  following  are  four  reactions  to  the  event  (adapted  from  Nicholas  and 
Alexandra) 


THE  PEOPLE 


FATHER  GAPON 


Aa  bulletA  Alpped  thAough  th2lA 
ba.nn.2AA,  thelA  pontAaltA  otf 
NlcholaA,  and  thelA  bodleA, 
they  AhAleked,  "The  Taoa  will 
not  help  ua  ! " 


TSARINA  ALEXANDRA 


"Don’t  believe  all  the  Liokaoka 
th.2.  tfoA2tgn  pap2AA  Aay.  They  make 
one’ A  halA  Atand  on  end  —  tfoul 
exaggeAutlon .  VeA,  the  tAoopA, 
alaA,  weAe  obliged  to  tflAe. 
R2.p2.at2.dty  th.2.  cAowd  woa  told  to 
AetAeat  bat  they  mold  not  heed 
avid  Ao  blood  woa  Ahed.  On  th.2. 
whole,  92  killed  and  between  200- 
300  wounded. 

"Had  a  Amall  gAoup  bAougkt,  calmly, 
a  A eal  petition  tf oa  the.  woAkmen’ A 
good,  all  Mould  have.  been  otheA- 
wlAe.  Many  otf  the.  woAkmen  weAe  In 
deApalA  when  they  heaAd  latea  what 
th.2.  petition  contained  and  begged 
to  woAk  again  undex  th.2.  pAotectlon 
oft  the.  Taoa  and  hlA  tAoopA." 


PathcA  Gapon,  tfAom  hlA  place  0 tf  hid¬ 
ing,  lAAued  a  public  l2ttcA  bitterly 
denouncing  "NlckolaA  Romanov,  tfoAmeAly 
Ta aA,  and  at  pAcAcnt  Aoul-muAd2A2A  0 tf 
the  RuAAlan  EmplAe.  The  Innocent 
blood  otf  woAkeAA,  thelA  wlveA  and 
children  IleA  ( \0Aev2A  between  you  and 
the  RuAAlan  people  . .  May  all  the  blood 
which  muAt  be  Apllled  tfall  upon  you, 
you  Hangman! " 


TSAR  NICHOLAS 


At  hlA  palace  at  TAaAAoe  Selo,  Nicholas 
waA  Atunned  when  he  heaAd  what  had 
happened.  "A  pointful  day",  he  wAote 
that  night.  "SeAlouA  dlAoAdeAA  took 
place  In  PeteAAbuAg  when  the  woAkeAA 
tAled  to  come  to  the  Wlntea  Palace. 

The  tAoopA  have  been  tfoAced  to  tflAe 
In  AeveAal  paAtA  otf  the  City  and  theAe 
aAe  many  killed  and.  wounded. 

1 

Load,  how  pointful  and  Aad  thlA  Ia!" 

I 

i 

5 


Unknown  to  the  marchers.  Tsar  Nicholas  was  not  living  at  the  Winter  Palace 
at  that  time. 

The  fact  that  striking  workers  were  often  wounded  or  killed  only  increased 
the  people's  determination  to  take  whatever. action  was  needed  to  improve  their 
working  and  living  conditions.  The  revolt  of  1905  lasted,  in  bits  and  pieces, 
throughout  the  Empire,  for  over  a  year.  There  were  other  revolts  of  varying 
importance  amongst  both  peasants  and  industrial  workers.  When  revolution  broke 
out  again  in  1917,  it  was  the  industrial  workers,  the  proletariat,  who  formed 
the  support  for  the  revolutionary  leaders. 
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Who  were  the  urban  workers? 


Why  did  they  want  to  march  on  the  Winter  Palace? 


When  first  reading  about  the  planned  march  would  you  have  predicted 
these  results? 


What  must  have  been  the  feelings  when  the  soldiers  opened  fire? 


To  what  extent  do  you  consider  the  Tsar  to  have  been  responsible  for 
Bloody  Sunday? 


How  do  the  Tsar's  and  the  Tsarina's  reactions  to  the  event  appear  to 
be  different? 
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MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  CLASSES 


There  existed  a  very  small 
middle  class  in  Russia  (see  dia¬ 
gram).  This  small  middle  class 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  small 
businessmen  was  beginning  to 
acquire  an  education  and  an 
understanding  of  how  society 
in  other  countries  was  changing 
and  continuing  to  improve  and 
grow.  New  freedoms,  new  ideas, 
were  being  heard  about  from 
those  limited  few  who  travelled 
outside  Russia.  But  Russia  did 
not  seem  to  be  changing  or  accept¬ 
ing  many  of  these  new  ideas  in  the 


The  Composition  of 
Russian  Society 


How  does  it  compare  with 
Canada's  at  that  time? 

Based  on:  Hartley,  L. ,  The  Russian 
Revolution,  12 


late  1800's  and  early  1900' s,  leaving  the  middle  class  frustrated. 

Revolutionary  leadership  did  not  come  from  either  the  peasants  or  the 
workers.  The  peasants  were  illiterate,  afraid  of  the  Tsar.  The  workers  were 
few  and  unorganized.  Neither  group  was  able  to  lead  a  revolution  against  the 
Tsar.  Therefore  change  had  to  come  from  the  handful  of  educated  and  dedicated 
upper-  and  middle-class  people.  Most  of  them  wanted  a  more  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  all  citizens  would  enjoy  more  freedom  and  dignity.  Some 
wanted  a  republic,  others  were  willing  to  retain  the  Tsar,  but  all  wanted  to 
have  a  constitution  and  representati ve  form  of  government. 

The  middle  class  of  industrialists,  professionals  and  merchants  were  called 
the  bourgeoisie.  Dissatisfaction  was  growing  amongst  these  people.  They  had 
wealth  but  no  say  in  running  the  country,  since  there  were  no  elections  and  no 
parliament.  So,  the  bourgeoisie  was  eager  for  political  reform. 

Opposition  to  the  Tsar  was  growing,  but  Nicholas  paid  little  attention  to 
the  problems  of  his  people.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  God  to 
rule  Russia,  and  that  no  one  could  oppose  him.  Strikes  and  protests  increased, 
but  Nicholas  was  unmoved. 

Several  groups  were  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  start  a  revolution. 

All  that  was  needed  for  a  nationwide  revolt  was  an  incident  that  would  unite 
the  dissatisfied  and  rally  mass  support.  The  spark  that  fired  the  revolution 
of  1905  was  "Bloody  Sunday".  After  this  event,  word  of  the  massacre  quickly 
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spread  throughout  Russia.  The  various  segments  of  Russian  society  which  al¬ 
ready  had  complaints  against  the  government  reacted  violently.  All  over  the 
country  factory  workers  went  on  strike  and  peasants  rose  in  revolt.  Even  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  profited  from  government  contracts,  joined  in  the  work  stop¬ 
page.  Some  even  paid  their  workers  for  the  days  they  were  on  strike.  Never 
in  Russian  history  had  there  been  anything  like  the  strike  of  1905. 

The  strike  forced  the  Tsar  to  recognize  the  need  for  change.  On  October 
30,  1905,  Nicholas  II,  against  the  advice  of  the  Tsarina,  tried  to  calm  things 
down  by  making  three  promises  to  the  people:  (1)  the  people  were  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion,  speech,  and  assembly;  (2)  a  parliament  (Duma)  was  to  be  est¬ 
ablished,  to  which  the  people  would  have  the  right  to  elect  representati ves; 

(3)  all  laws  must  be  approved  by  the  Duma. 

This  imperial  proclamation  seemed  to  promise  personal  liberties  and  the 
introduction  of  constitutional  government.  Leon  Trotsky  expressed  the  doubts 
of  many  Russians: 

So  a  constitution  is  gxanted.  Freedom  ofi  assembly  is 
gxanted  but  the.  assemblies  axe  suxxounded  by  the  mili- 
taxy.  Freedom  ofi  speech  is  granted,  but  the.  censor i- 
ship  exists  as  be&oxe.  Freedom  ofi  knowledge  1 6  gxanted, 
but  the.  univexsities  axe,  occupied  by  txoops.  Vxotection 
o{>  the  pexson  is  gxanted,  but  the.  poisons  axe.  ovex^lxw- 
tng  with  the.  incaxcexated  . .  a  constitution  is  given , 
but  the  autocxacy  xemains.  Evexything  is  given  --  and 
nothing  is  given. 

On  May  6,  1906,  the  Tsar  issued  new  laws  that  made  it  clear  that  the  Duma 
did  not  have  any  power.  With  these  new  laws,  he  took  back  all  power  of  control. 
Although  the  Duma  met,  it  could  not  do  anything  because  the  Tsar  controlled  it. 

Nicholas  II  was  often  seen  as  being  weak  and  impractical  when  trying  to 
deal  with  problems  of  government.  If  Nicholas  was  weak  and  indecisive,  his 
wife  Alexandra  was  quite  the  opposite.  He  was  much  influenced  by  Alexandra, 
who  was  determined  to  preserve  the  autocratic  government  for  her  son  at  all 
costs.  She  always  advised  him  to  remain  an  autocrat  and  not  to  give  in  to 
demands  for  change.  This  helped  to  make  him  very  unpopular  with  the  ordinary 
people  of  Russia.  Alexandra  also  lost  Nicholas  much  respect  at  court  because 
of  her  involvement  with  a  Russian  monk  called  Gregory  Rasputin.  The  ignorant 
and  evil  Rasputin,  a  Siberian  "holy  man",  exercised  great  power  over  her 
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because  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  stop  her  only  son's  hemophilic*  bleeding. 

Many  people  thought  that  Rasputin  had  too  much  power.  He  exercised  his 
most  destructive  powers  in  his  choice  of  ministers: 


He  nominated  men  faon  the  high- 
eAt  poAitionA  in  the  RuAAian 
government  Airnpty  because  they 
Liked  him,  on  Aaid  they  Liked 
him,  on  at  the  veny  leaAt  did 
not  oppoAe  him.  Roa  putin  wished 
to  be  le&t  untnoubled  tn  hlA 
finee- wheeling  li^eAtyle.  When 
powenfiul  miniAteoA  oppoAed  kirn, 
he  wanted  them  out  o{)  the  way. 

By  placing  hiA  own  men  in  eveny 
o^ice  ofi  maj'on  impontance,  he 
could  enAune  that  he  would  be 
lefat  alone  . 

In  1915  the  Tsar  took  personal 
command  of  armies,  leaving  the 
Tsarina  and  Rasputin  to  run  the 
government.  Good  mini sters 
were  dismissed,  and  some  resign¬ 
ed  because  they  could  not  work 
with  Rasputin. 

On  this  matter.  Grand 
Dukes,  generals,  and  members  of 

the  Duma  all  agreed:  Rasputin  and  his  corrupt  influence  had  to  be  removed. 

Eventually  Rasputin  was  murdered  by  some  noblemen.  They  invited  him  to 
a  party  where  he  ate  poisoned  cake  and  wine  that  tney  had  prepared  for  him.  As 
this  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  him,  one  of  the  officers,  named  Yusupov, 
shot  him.  But  this  still  did  not  kill  him.  After  he  had  been  shot  twice 
more  from  close  range,  his  body  was  thrown  in  the  frozen  river  Neva. 

Rasputin  had  made  Nicholas  1 1 1 s  government  look  very  bad  to  the  people. 

Even  with  Rasputin  dead,  it  seemed  it  could  not  be  possible  to  re-establish 
faith  in  the  Tsar's  government.  By  the  end  of  1916,  some  change  in  government 


In  this  Russian  cartoon,  Rasputin  holds 
Tsar  and  Tsarina  like  puppets. 
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had  to  occur.  Many  still  hoped  that  the  change  could  be  made  without  violence. 
Some  members  of  the  Tsar's  family  felt  that  the  government  could  be  changed 
enough  to  satisfy  the  people.  The  Tsar's  cousin  had  written  the  Tsar  a  number 
of  letters  stressing  the  importance  of  giving  the  people  more  power  in  the 
government. 

At  a  meeting  of  all  the  family  members*  Grand 
Duke  Paul,  the  Tsar's  only  surviving  uncle,  was  chosen  to  go  the  Tsar  and  ask 
that  he  grant  a  constitution  to  the  people.  Nicholas  refused,  saying  that  he 
had  sworn  at  his  coronation  to  deliver  his  autocratic  power  intact  to  his  son. 
Then  the  Grand  Duke  talked  openly  of  the  damaging  influence  of  Rasputin.  The 
Empress  earnestly  defended  Rasputin.  "Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
I  had  not  come  "  said  the  Grand  Duke  sadly.  After  this,  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina 
had  lost  the  support  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  even  their  family. 

Later,  from  Kiev,  Grand  Duke  Alexander  wrote,  "One  cannot  govern  a 
country  without  listening  to  the  people  ..  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
the  government  which  is  preparing  the  Revolution  ..  the  government  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  increase  the  number  of  malcontents  and  it  is  succeeding  admir¬ 
ably.  We  are  watching  an  unprecedented  spectacle,  revolution  coming  from 
above. " 


*  A  hemophiliac  is  a  person  whose  blood  does  not  clot  properly  to  stop 
bleeding. 
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Try  to  recall  three  examples  or  explanations  for  each  of  the  following: 

1.  What  groups  in  this  reading  appear  to  be  seeking  change? 

a.  _ 

b.  _ _ 

c .  _ 

2.  What  did  Leon  Trotsky  mean  when  he  says  "Everything  is  given.,  and 
nothing  is  given?" 


3.  Did  the  Tsar  view  his  interests  as  being  any  different  than  the 
State ' s? 


4.  How  did  Tsar  Nicholas  view  the  personal  freedoms  of  his  people? 


5.  Why  did  Grand  Duke  Alexander  feel  that  "revolution  is  coming  from 
above"? 
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RUSSIA  IN  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR 


When  WW  I  broke  out  with  Germany  in 
August,  1914,  the  people  of  Russia 
seemed  to  be  prepared  to  put  all  their 
quarrels  aside  and  to  give  the  Tsar 
a  second  chance.  A  religious  festival 
was  held  outside  the  Winter  Palace  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  city  itself  was 
renamed  the  Russian  name  Petrograd 
because  St.  Petersburg  was  a  German 
name.  At  this  ceremony  the  people 
showed  great  patriotism  (loyalty  to 
their  country).  However  bad  condi¬ 
tions  were,  it  seemed  well  worthwhile 
fighting  to  save  the  country  from  the 
enemy. 

Elsewhere  in  Russia,  the  outbreak 
of  war  had  the  same  effect  of  making 
people  want  to  bury  their  differences 
in  order  to  defeat  the  common  enemy, 
Germany.  In  the  towns  and  country¬ 
side,  there  were  fewer  strikes.  In 
the  Parliament,  most  of  the  ministers 
swore  to  support  the  Tsar  and  the  war 
effort. 

In  spite  of  all  this  patriotism, 
there  were  signs  of  trouble  to  come. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
was  faced  with  an  enormous  task.  No 
one  in  history  had  had  to  control  so 
many  men  in  separate  armies  over  so 
wide  a  battlefront.  To  add  to  this 
difficulty  the  commanders  had  maps 
which  were  as  much  as  eighteen  years 
out  of  date  and  very  few  of  the 
soldiers  had  been  properly  trained  in 
how  to  use  rifles. 


Russia  did  have  an  ally  (France) 
and  was  assured  of  help  from  Britain. 
The  Russian  armies  won  victories  at 
first.  Later,  the  Germans  inflicted 
severe  defeats  on  the  Russian  armies. 
Soon  soldiers  began  deserting,  and  the 
steady  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies 
had  begun. 

Wars  always  bring  hardship  and 
misery  both  to  the  soldiers  who  fight 
in  them  and  to  the  people  who  stay  at 
home  to  try  to  keep  things  going. 

The  First  World  War  was  worse  than 
most  others  in  this  respect. 

The  poorly  equipped  soldiers  in 
the  Russian  army  suffered  very  badly. 
Many  millions  were  either  killed  or 
severely  wounded.  The  survivors  felt 
that  in  many  ways  they  had  been  let 
down  by  their  commanders  and  their 
government.  By  1917  almost  14  million 
had  been  killed,  4  million  wounded, 
and  3  million  taken  prisoner. 

A  Russian  officer  discussed  the 
situation  with  the  French  Ambassador: 
There  were  ca4e4  of  Ru44lan 
4oldler4  fighting  In  the  4  now 
Of(  the  Carpathian  Mountain 4 
without  booty. s  on  their  feet. 

Even  won>e  o  ff  were  the  men  who 
had  to  go  Into  battle  without 
rifle4.  A  Ru44lan  general  told 
the  french  kmba44ador  at  the 
time •'  "Imagine,  In  4everal  In¬ 
fantry  regiments  which  took 
part  In  one  of  the  engagement4, 
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one-thlnd  Of)  aZZ  the  men  had 
no  alfcZeA’.  The  poon.  devils  watted 
patlentZy ,  In  a  &toh.m  o  l  6h/uxpneZ 
and  buZZetA,  unttZ  they  eouZd  ptek 
up  one  of)  the  ntfaZeb  o &  thojji 
fatten  ccmmdeA.  It  waA  a  mln.acZe 
that  undent  Auch  conditions  the^ie 
waA  no  panic  . .  how  Zong  wZZZ  ou/i 
AoZdle/iA  bean  the  tnlal?"  Such 
handicap A  natu/iaZZy  Zed  to  tennlbZe 
defeat*. 

It  was  the  government's  fault 
that  arms  and  ammunition  didn't  get 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  battlefront. 
There  are  other  examples  of  the  ways 
in  which  government  inefficiency  led 
to  misery  and  suffering:  the  author¬ 
ities  failed  to  organize  the  many 
thousands  of  volunteer  nurses  who 
volunteered  to  help.  Many  soldiers 
died  without  need. 

When,  in  1915,  the  Russian 
army  suffered  defeat  after  defeat, 
they  were  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Poland.  Many  thousands  of  refugees, 
fled  from  Poland  into  Russia.  As 
in  previous  invasions,  the  soldiers 
set  fire  to  the  fields  as  they  re¬ 
treated  so  that  the  Germans  didn't 
get  the  crops.  Millions  of  Russians 
and  refugees  had  to  flee  to  the  towns 
where  there  was  now  not  enough  food 
to  feed  them. 
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The  towns  became  overcrowded. 
Many  people  died  of  diseases  such  as 
cholera.  Transportation  was  badly 
organized  and  so  less  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  food  that  was  available 
ever  reached  the  towns.  Food  prices 
rocketed.  Thousands  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Everything  in  Russia  seemed 
to  be  in  a  terrible  mess.  These 
disastrous  conditions  finally  turned 
the  mass  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
against  the  Tsar  and  his  government. 
People  had  become  tired  with  a  war 
which  they  could  not  win  and  they 
were  tired  of  hunger,  but  most  of  all 
they  were  tired  of  their  government. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  by  March  of  1917  the  people  of 
Russia  had  had  enough.  The  peasants, 
urban  workers,  military  and  middle 
class  were  easily  drawn  to  Revolution 
by  the  slogan  "Land,  Peace  and  Bread". 
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1.  Make  a  list  of  the  hardships  that  the  Russian  soldiers  faced. 


2.  Why  did  conditions  in  the  towns  gradually  get  worse  as  the  war  went  on? 


3.  In  what  way  was  the  government  of  Russia  to  blame  for  the  trouble  that 
existed  in  Russia  by  1917? 


4.  Wartime  is  a  time  when  a  country  expects  that  its  citizens  will  give  up 
things  -  even  lives  -  for  the  common  benefit.  To  what  extent  do  you  con¬ 
sider  that  Russian  people  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good 
in  1917? 
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INQUIRY  nI 
STliP  IV,  V’ 


ACTIVITY  8 


FOCUS 

QUEST  ION :Whose  idea  provided  the  impetus  for  the  revolution  of  1917? 


INTENT:  Students  will  investigate  the  reasons  and  the  ideas  behind  the 

Russian  Revolution. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  With  the  students,  list  the  problems  faced  by  the  Russian  people 
that  led  to  the  March  and  November  revolutions  of  1917. 

• k 

To  underline  this,  show  the  transparency  TR  6  diagramming  the 
groups  in  Russian  society,  the  complaints  they  had,  and  the  results 
of  those  discontents. 

.  In  what  ways  could,  the  problems  of  the  Russian  people  be 
so Ive  d? 

Using  a  diagram  such  as  the  following,  illustrate  how  students 
might  use  a  problem-solving  process. 


2. 


PROBLEM 


NEEDS - 

t  I 


-IDEAS  + - 

LEADERSHIP 


ACTION 


/ 


Ask  the  students: 

.  What  are  the  two  main  directions  that  can  be  followed 
when  people  want  change?  (peaceful  means  [evolution]  and 

violent  means  [revolution]) 
What  will  likely  happen  to  personal  freedoms  in  each 
case?  Who  is  in  control  when  peaceful  means  are  used? 
When  violent  means  are  used? 


3.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  and  give  each  group  member  a  copy 
of  the  newspaper  article  entitled  "Workers  of  the  World  -  Unite.'" 
(SR  23).  Review  by  using  transparency  TR  7.  ** 

Give  each  group  a  question  card,  and  explain  that  each  group  must 
answer  their  question.  A  spokesperson  will  be  chosen  to  present 
the  group's  answer  to  the  class. 

Answers  can  be  summarized  on  the  board  and  each  student  should 
record  these  answers. 

*  TR  6  based  on  Hartley,  L.,  The  Russian  Revolution,  13 
**  TR  7  based  on  Hartley,  L.,  The  Russian  Revolution,  6 
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(To  teacher:  write  each  question  on  a  separate  card) 

Question  Card  One 

What  ideas  did  Marx  have  that  might  have  appealed  to  the  urban 
workers? 

Question  Card  Two 

What  ideas  did  Marx  have  that  might  have  appealed  to  the  peasants? 
Question  Card  Three 

What  ideas  did  Marx  have  that  might  have  appealed  to  the  middle 
class? 

Question  Card  Four 

In  what  ways  could  Marx's  ideas  bring  about  a  revolution  of  the 
workers? 

Question  Card  Five 

If  Marx  were  to  re-appear  today,  what  problems  would  he  see  with 
today's  world? 

What  would  he  identify  as  being  the  source  of  the  problems? 

Question  Card  Six 

Karl  Marx  died  in  1883.  At  that  time,  what  would  the  Russian 
people  have  needed  in  order  to  make  his  ideas  useful  to  them? 

vT1  o  ^  v 

4.  Evaluation  (summary):  Students  will  summarize  their  learning 
from  this  activity  by  writing  a  paragraph. on  the  fopic:  "How, 
do  you  think  Marx's  ideas  may  be  used  to  -solve  Russia's  problems?" 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  The  material  that  deals  with  Marx  and  his  philosophy 

has  been  considerably  simplified  for  Grade  Nine  students. 
For  a  much  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  topic, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  read  a  source  such 
as: 

Carew-Hunt,  R.N.  The  Theory  and  Practise  of 

Communism  Penguin  Books 
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Transparency  TR  6 

A  SIMPLIFIED  VIEW  OF  EVENTS  LEADING 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1917 


discontented  because 
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"WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  UNITE!  YOU  HAVE 
NOTHING  TO  LOSE  BUT  YOUR  CHAINS!" 


SR  23 


In  England  in  the  1840's  lived  a  person  whose  ideas  were  to  change  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people.  Karl  Marx  and  his  family  lived  in  a  shabby 
London  slum  building  while  he  brought  together  many  of  his  ideas  for  improving 
the  lives  of  the  working  poor. 

Marx  had  been  born  to  a  well-off  German  family  in  1818.  He  had  received 
a  university  education,  and  he  once  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  comfortable 
life.  What  led  him  to  the  situation  where  he  and  his  family  lived  in  poverty? 

During  the  time  Karl  Marx  had  travelled  in  Europe  and  England,  the  nega¬ 
tive  effects  of  industrialization  were  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  evident. 
Marx  had  a  wealthy  friend,  Frederick  Engels,  and  Engels,  whose  father  was  a 
factory  owner,  was  appalled  at  the  workers'  conditions,  both  at  home  and  at 
work.  Marx's  reactions  were  similar  to  Engels',  and  their  commitment  to 
change  of  the  same  kind  made  them  good  friends. 

Based  on  his  values,  and  what  he  saw  and  read,  Marx  formulated  some  im¬ 
portant  ideas  about  how  change  might  come  about,  and  what  specifically  could 
be  changed.  In  his  writings,  Marx  indicated  that  he  valued  human  dignity  and 
human  freedoms;  he  tried  to  persuade  people  that  workers  should  live  free  from 
oppression.  Marx  saw  that  humans  were  chained  to  their  work:  no  longer  did 
they  feel  a  personal  attachment  to  their  work  and  its  outcome.  They  merely 
toiled  for  wages,  wages  paid  by  a  factory  owner  who  exploited  their  need  to 
work.  No  longer  could  each  man  produce  what  he  chose  and  sell  it;  no  longer 
did  humans  take  pride  in  their  work. 

One  of  Marx's  most  important  ideas  was  that  the  past  has  always  been  a 
struggle  of  a  powerful  class  against  a  weaker  class;  slave  against  master, 
serf  against  lord,  factory  worker  against  capitalist  employer.  He  also  said 
that  the  most  powerful  class  owned  all  the  means  of  production,  and  they  set 
up  a  political  system  to  make  sure  they  could  keep  this  power.  From  these  two 
ideas,  came  his  philosophy  about  re-organizing  society.  Two  quotes  are: 
"Workers  of  the  World,  Unite!  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains  ",  and 
"From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need." 

Marx  travelled  about  spreading  his  ideas.  He  believed  so  strongly 
that  he  was  to  bring  a  new  order  to  the  industrialized  world  that  he 
gave  up  comfort,  friends,  and  much  of  his  family.  But  he  remained  warm 
and  loyal  to  his  wife  and  children. 
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Transparency  TR  7 


SIMPLIFIED  VIEW 
OF 

HOW  MARX  THOUGHT 
CHANGE  WOULD  TAKE  PLACE 


THE  UPPER  CLASS 
of  rich  people  who  took 
the  profits  arid  controlled 
the  government  of  the  country 
would  be 
overthrown  by 


THE  BOURGEOISIE 
the  middle  class  (small  busi¬ 
nessmen,  shopkeepers,  etc.) 
would  rule  for  a  while 
then  be 
overthrown  by 


THE  PROLETARIAT 
or  working  class.  At  this 
point,  everyone  works  freely  for 
the  good  of  everyone  else  and 
does  not  try  to  gain  more 
than  the  next  person 


INQUIRY 

STEP  III 

A  7 

ACTIVITY  9 

Lenin  and  Leadership 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What 

qualities  led  Lenin  to  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

INTENT.  students  will  develop  their  understanding  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  relate  them  to  Lenin’s  rise  to  power. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explain  the  intent  to  the  students. 

2.  Pose  the  question:  What  characteristics  would  you  look  for  when 
choosing  a  school  president?  (or  mayor  of  a  comnnmity? )  .  Place 
students  arbitrarily  in  groups  and  have  them  discuss  the  question. 
Allow  five  minutes.  Ask  for  one  spokesperson  from  each  group  to 
call  out  the  lists  of  characteristics  and  note  these  on  the  board. 

3.  Focus  on  the  leadership  processes  by  which  the  group  arrived  at 
this  list: 

.  Did  any  one  person  become  dominant  in  your  group? 

.  How  did  this  person  dominate? 

(i)  physical  presence?  size?  voice?  style?  etc. 

(ii)  intellectually:  good  ideas?  good  ways  of  expression? 
(Hi)  psychologically? 

(iv)  socially? 

Compare  with  the  list  on  the  board.  Which  groups  worked  better  and 
why? 

Refer  to  their  personal  experience:  think  of  one  exceptional  per¬ 
son  that  the  student  knows  personally  who  is  a  leader  of  some 
activity  (e.g.  captain  of  a  sports  team). 

.  How  was  this  person  chosen? 

.  What  particular  qualities  did  he/ she  have? 

.  How  did  the  chosen  leader  accept  the  position  and  keep  it? 

4.  Use  the  leadership  chart  SR  24  and  include  people  already  mentioned 
plus  community/ pub lie  leaders. 
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V  ' 


5.  OPTIONAL .  Compare  with  the  skills  of  leadership,  (see  teacher 


section) 


i 


<r 


6.  Explain  to  the  students  that  the  purpose  of  the  next  activity  is  to 

see  whether  they  can  apply  Marx's  ideas,- and  the  characteristics  of 

V. _ /  kj~  [P 

leadership  noted  from  the  leadership  exercise,  to  create  a  character 


> 


Q 


V 


1/ 


sketch  of  the  sort  of  person  who  would  lead  the  Russians  in  1917. 
(If  the  class  needs  help  in  this,  review:) 

.  What  kinds  of  personal  qualities  should  a  leader  have? 
Physical?  Intellectual?  Psychological?  Social?  1/ 

Make  a  list  which  would  answer  the  following: 

.  What  special  strengths  would  a  person  need  to  convey  the  ideas 
of  Karl  Marx  to  people  who  could  not  read? 

What  chance  did  personal  freedoms  have  in  the  Russia  of  1917? 

i 

Students  will  read  SR  25  (Lenin's  Rise  to  Power)  and  answer  the 


accompanying  questions. 


/ 


4C 


8.  Summary  questions: 

How  does  the  portrayal  of  Lenin  as  leader  compare  with 
your  character  sketch  of  a  leader? 

.  How  closely  would  such  a  powerful  personality  be  likely  to 
follow  the  philosophy  of  another? 


9.  If  more  depth  on  the  Russian  Revolution  is  desired,  the  teacher  may 
wish  to  refer  to  additional  resources.  For  example,  see 
History  Culture  People  Series:  The  Soviet  Union  p.  66-70 
(see  Resources ,  p.5). 

\ 

16.  For  evaluation: 

Have  the  students  "personalize"  the  happenings  of  1917: 

Create  a  poster  which  depicted  the  beliefs  of  the  workers  of 
the  time  in  Russia:  (include  a  slogan) 

*  An  optional  resource  is  the  20-minute  movie  called  "The 
Tsars",  available  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Extension. 


JJMi-UCnSITV  OP  APSCOTA 


OKXMK! 


a.  describe  the  events  of  1917  - 

(  i)  as  a  series  of  diary  entries  by  a  close  friend  of  Lenin's, 
(ii)  as  a  newspaper  report. 

b.  investigate  leadership:  do  a  case  study  of  a  historical  figure  or 
a  present  day  community/provincial/federal  leader  to  investigate 
leadership  qualities.  Present  the  information  to  the  class  in  a 
five-minute  summary/invite  a  community  leader  in  to  class  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

c.  examine  the  leadership  provided  by  the  Russian  leaders  1900-1920 
(Nicholas,  Lenin,  Kerensky,  Trotsky) . 
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SR  24 


LEADERSHIP 


Who  is  the 

1 eader? 

How  did  he/she 
become  leader? 

How  did  he/ she 
keep 

leadershio? 

» 

How  did  he/she 
lose  it? 

How  did  he/she 
use  power? 

- 

What  important  points  can  you  bring  out  from  the  chart  above? 


What  particular  qualities  do  you  admire  most  in  a  leader? 
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SR  25 


LENIN'S  RISE  TO  POWER 

If  you  were  to  visit  Moscow,  the  capital 
of  Russia,  and  make  your  way  to  Red  Square  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  you  would  find  a 
marble  building  just  outside  the  Kremlin 
walls,  with  a  continuous  line  of  people 
going  through.  Some  of  the  people  might  be 
crying  and  most  would  seem  quiet  and  thought¬ 
ful  about  what  they  had  seen  inside.  In  this 
room  is  a  glass  coffin,  and  inside  the  coffin 
is  the  preserved  body  of  a  rather  weak  look¬ 
ing  man  with  balding  head  and  a  thin  beard. 

To  look  at  him,  you  would  wonder  just  why  the 
people  of  Russia  should  think  as  much  of  him 
as  they  obviously  do.  All  over  the  U.S.S.R. 
there  are  pictures  of  him  in  public  buildings 
and  school  children  sing  songs  in  praise  of 
him.  His  name  is  Vladimir  Ulyanov,  better 
known  to  the  world  as  Lenin.  Who  was  Lenin?  Why  do  the  Russian  people  still 
pay  so  much  attention  to  him,  many  years  after  his  death? 

Lenin  was  born  in  Russia  in  1870.  At  school  he  was  reported  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  pupils,  but  he  was  reported  to  be  bossy  and  to  be  one  who  liked 
to  be  left  alone.  In  1887  when  Lenin  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  heard  that 
his  brother  Alexander  had  been  captured  by  the  police  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Alexander  had  been  involved  in  one  of  the  plots  to  kill  Tsar  Alexander  III. 

His  brother  and  four  friends  were  hanged  for  their  parts  in  the  plot. 

Back  home,  townspeople  refused  to  talk  to  Lenin  and  his  mother.  This  made 
Lenin  angry,  and  perhaps  it  was  then  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  involved 
in  changing  the  system. 

From  1887  onwards,  Lenin's  life  was  dedicated  to  the  revol  utionary  work 
of  getting  rid  of  the  government  of  Russia.  In  that  year  he  was  expelled  from 
university  fcr  leading  a  student  riot.  In  1890  he  passed  his  law  degree  at  St. 
Petersburg  University,  completing  the  three  year  course  in  one  year.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  practised  law  and  supported  Marxism,  writing  many  revolution¬ 
ary  pamphlets  and  smuggling  forbidden  material  into  the  country.  For  his 

\  •  \ 
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SR  25 
Page  2 

activities  he  was  arrested  in  1895  and  sent  to  Siberia. 

He  left  Siberia  in  1900  and  spent  the  years  between  then  and  1917  in  ex¬ 
ile  in  various  European  countries.  He  visited  Russia  for  a  short  time  in  1905. 
He  never  gave  up  hope  of  starting  a  revolution  in  Russia. 

Lenin  had  joined  a  Marxist  political  party  called  the  Social  Democrats 
and  between  1900  and  1903,  from  Europe,  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  party's 
newspaper  "The  Spark"  (Iskra),  which  had  to  be  smuggled  into  Russia.  The 
Social  Democrats  believed  that  the  factory  workers  of  Russia  and  not  the  pea¬ 
sants  would  lead  the  Russian  revolution  when  the  time  came.  However,  the 
Social  Democrats  split  into  two  groups  over  the  idea  of  how  the  leadership  of 
the  revolution  should  be  conducted.  Lenin  managed  to  persuade  most  of  the 
party  members  (the  Bolshevik  group)  that  a  small  revolutionary  committee  should 
be  formed  and  that  the  workers  should  take  their  orders  from  this  committee. 

The  minority  (or  Mensheviks)  were  more  in  favour  of  electing  leaders  and  allow¬ 
ing  workers  to  have  a  say. 

Lenin  travelled  through  Europe  and  lived  where  he  could  until  March  of 
1917  brought  news  to  Lenin  of  a  revolution  in  Russia.  He  felt  that  the  chance 
he  had  been  waiting  for  had  come.  In  April,  1917,  Lenin's  dream  came  true; 
Russia's  enemy,  Germany,  saw  a  chance  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Russia  and  provided 
Lenin  with  a  special  train.  He  returned  to  Russia  on  the  16th  of  April,  after 

Switzerland . 

In  the  square  in  Petrograd  a  large 
group  of  people  awaited  him.  Lenin 
stood  up  on  the  top  of  an  armoured  car, 
a  searchlight  was  shone  on  him  and  he 
waited  for  the  crowd  to  be  quiet.  It 
was  a  dramatic  and  moving  scene.  Lenin 
spoke  to  the  crowd  telling  them  that 
the  revolution  of  March  had  merely  freed 
them  from  the  rule  of  the  Tsar;  what 
they  must  do  now  was  to  lead  a  revolu¬ 
tion  to  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government  so  that  the  workers  and  pea¬ 
sants  of  Russia  could  have  control  of 
the  country.  The  crowd  shouted  and 
cheered.  Here  indeed  was  the  leader 
they  needed.  He  brought  with  him  his 
famous  slogan:  "Peace,  Land,  Bread". 
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SR  25 

Question  sheet 


LENIN'S  RISE  TO  POWER 


1.  What  were  Russian  working  conditions  like  when  Lenin  was  young? 


2.  Whose  ideas  did  the  Social  Democrats  follow? 


3.  What  important  reasons  made  Lenin  determined  to  overthrow  the  Tsar? 


4.  What  were  Lenin's  qualities  as  a  leader? 


5.  What  did  Lenin's  slogan  suggest  to  the  people? 
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INQUIRY 

STEP 

IV 

ACTIVITY  1°  (OPTIONAL) 

Marx  and  Lenin:  Comparison 

FOCUS 

QUESTION: 

How 

closely  did  Lenin  follow  Marx's  ideas? 

INTENT: 

Students  will  recognize  how  Lenin  modified  Marx's  ideas. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explain  the  purpose  of  this  activity. 

2.  Have  students  recall  the  main  ideas  of  Karl  Marx  dealing  with  re¬ 
organizing  economic  relationships  in  society. 

3.  Direct  students  to  the  reading  SR  26  ("Differences  between  Marx 
and  Lenin").  Use  this  reading  (in  addition  to  information  contain¬ 
ed  in  previous  readings  on  the  two  men)  in  order  to  complete  SR  27 
(Chart).  The  purpose  will  be  to  compare  Lenin's  and  Marx's  ideas 
about  the  economic  system  and  how  change  should  be  implemented. 

4.  After  the  students  have  completed  the  chart,  use  the  following 
questions  as  a  guideline  for  a  brief  discussion.  The  discussion 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  writing  a  paragraph  in  which  students  can 
hypothesize : 

What  methods  will  Lenin  use  to  change  the  U.S.S.R.'s  economic 

system? 

(lA 

5.  Summary  questions: 

.  What  previous  experience  ted  Lenin  to  betieve  that  force  was 
necessary  to  initiate  change?  (Previous  experiences  in 
Russian  history  showed  that  modification  of  the  existing 
system  hadn't  worked  -  failure  of  the  Duma,  previous  Tsars 
who  had  tried.) 

.  What  was  Lenin's  attitude  toward  personal  freedom?  ('The 
end  justifies  the  means.")  Lenin  said  sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  two  steps  backward  in  order  eventually  to 
proceed  forward.) 

Was  Lenin  justified  in  using  force  and  restricting  person¬ 
al  freedoms? 
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SR  26 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MARX  AND  LENIN 

Lenin  was  a  faithful  follower  of  Karl  Marx  but,  nevertheless,  he  made 
some  important  changes  in  Marx's  ideas. 

Marx  believed  that  revolution  and  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  were 
inevitable.  Lenin  said  that  this  was  not  necessarily  true.  If  you  want 
a  socialist  revolution,  said  Lenin,  you  must  have  a  group  of  organized, 
dedicated  revol utionaries  who  would  seize  power  (overthrow  the  government). 

Lenin  believed  that  force  and  control  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
change,  but  if  the  changes  were  ultimately  good  for  all,  then  the  ends 
justified  the  means.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  all  people 
were  basically  good,  and  once  they  were  shown  the  correct  way,  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  would  cause  them  to  join  together  for  change  and,  if  necessary, 
revol ution. 

Marx  did  not  spend  much  time  talking  about  how  things  should  be  run 
after  the  revolution  -  Lenin  knew  that  the  revolution  was  only  the  first 
step. 

Marx  believed  that  in  time  the  State  (government)  would  "wither  away" 
(disappear),  but  Lenin  and  his  followers  made  the  Russian  government  stronger 
than  it  had  ever  been. 


< 
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SR  27 


HOW  DID  LENIN  DIFFER  FROM  MARX? 

MARX  LENIN 


I 

Personal  Freedoms 


Re-organizi ng 
soci ety 


III 

Methods  for  change 


> 

b 
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HOW  DID  LENIN  DIFFER  FROM  MARX? 


SR  27 

(Teacher's  Copy) 


( 

MARX  LENIN 


I 


Personal  Freedoms 


II 

Re-organizing 

society 


III 

Methods  for  change 


-  revolution  would  be  spontan¬ 
eous  and  inevitable; 
individuals  would  participate 
to  ensure  throwing  off  their 
chains 


can  limit  them  if  it's 
necessary  for  change. 
"The  end  justifies  the 
means" . 


communal  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production 


communal  ownership  of 
means  of  production  by 
the  proletariat 


-  equal  economic  opportunity 
for  all 


equal  economic  activity 
for  al  1 


-  each  individual  could  contri¬ 
bute  and  take  according  to 
needs/abil ities 

-  eliminate  competition  of 
class  against  class 


eliminate  class  struc¬ 
ture  and  oppression  of 
groups 


-  very  little  concern  with 
specific  methods  of  change. 


-  you  must  have  a  group 
of  organized,  dedica¬ 
ted  revolutionaries 
who  would  seize  power 


-  must  plan  for  after 
the  revolution 


INQUIRY 

STEP  IV-V 

k  ^ 

ACTIVITY 

11 

Communists  in  Power 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  How  did  the  Communists  carry  out  their  plans  once  they  were  in 
power? 


INTENT:  Students  will  see  that  the  economic  realities  forced  changes  in 

Lenin’s  economic  ideals  and  that  these  ideals  were  further 
changed  by  Stalin. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Using  the  students’  summary  charts  (SR  28)  and  a  master  chart,  on 
the  overhead  projector  summarize  the  main  points  under  each  of 
the  headings. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  following  reading  is  to  show  students  that 
while  we  perceive  events  one  way,  the  Soviets  wrote  from  their 
own  perceptions.  Distribute  "How  the  Revolution  Was  Won"  (SR  29) 
(tell  students  that  it  is  from  a  Soviet  government  publication) 
and  ask  students  to  read  it. 


3. 


Place  the  following  questions  on  the  board/overhead  as  a  guide  to 
a  class  discussion;  then  have  students  answer  them  in  their  note¬ 
books  . 


What  is  the  -proletariat ?  (working  class).  What  is 
Socialism? 

What  benefits  did  urban  workers  and  peasants  have  to  gain? 
How  did  the  Soviets  see  the  needs  of  the  people  being  met 
through  Socialism? 

Was  the  revolution  inevitable ,  according  to  the  reading? 
Did  the  Russians  include  the  same  needs  and  ideas  for 
change  as  our  class  did? 


4.  Students  will  read  "How  Did  Lenin  Change  Russia?"  (SR  30).  Discuss 
with  students  the  following  main  points;  answers  can  be  listed 
and  notes  made  from  the  list. 

What  are  three  mag  or  difficulties  that  Lenin  faced? 

What  was  the  mag  or  economic  policy  Lenin  was  trying  to 
introduce  in  1918? 

.  What  changes  did  Lenin  have  to  make  to  his  ideals? 
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In  this  activity  students  will  individually  draw  up  a 
simple  plan  for  directing  the  Soviet  economy  after  Lenin's  death. 
What  would  you  do? 

a.  Identify  needs  to  be  satisfied 

b.  Identify  problems  still  to  be  solved. 

c.  Identify  new  problems  resulting  from  NEP 

d.  Suggest  alternative  ways  to  solve  problems. 

e.  Draw  up  a  plan  of  action  that  specifically  deals  solving 

the  problems  and  satisfying  needs. 

After  students  have  completed  their  plans,  give  the  handout  SR  31 
(4  pages  -  "How  Did  Stalin  Direct  the  Economy?").  Before  the 
students  begin  their  reading,  mention  that  after  Lenin's  death 
there  was  a  struggle  for  power  between  his  followers.  This  struggle 
ended  approximately  three  years  after  Lenin's  death  when  Stalin 
gained  control  over  the  government. 

6.  Compare  students'  solutions  with  the  way  that  Stalin  carried  out 
his  changes.  Ask  students: 

What  did  Stalin  believe  in? 

How  did  Stalin's  application  differ  from  Lenin's? 

How  are  the  competing  values  of  government  control 
and  personal  freedom  shown  in  the  ways  that  Stalin  and 
Lenin  directed  the  economy? 

7.  OPTIONAL .  View  the  videotapes  of  "Animal  Farm"  to  draw  comparisons. 

8 .  Evaluation: 

a.  Examine  Communism  from  the  various  viewpoints  presented  in 
Activities  7  to  11,  comparing  Marxist  ideals  through  Leninist 
applications  to  Stalinist  central  planning.  In  particular, 
examine  the  part  that  personal  freedoms  and  government  control 
played.  Write  a  paragraph  which  describes  the  development  of 
Russian  Communism. 

b.  Quiz  (Russian  Roulette). 
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OKAMK! 

1.  Complete  the  word  game  using  the  Cyrillic  Alphabet  (SR  3]  A). 

2.  Examine  the  way  that  Stalin  gained  power  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  were  his  particular  powers  of  leadership?  Compare  them 
with  Lenin's. 

Report  to  the  class. 
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NEEDS  OF  RUSSIANS  IDEA  FOR  CHANGE  LEADERSHIP 

(strengths,  ideas) 


SR  28 

(Teacher's  Copy) 
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SR  29 


HOW  THE  REVOLUTION  WAS  WON 


From:  Novosti  Press  Agency  Publishing  House 
Moscow,  1981 

Isaak  Mints 

For  many  centuries  peasants  had  dreamed  of  land.  Bourgeois  and 
petty-bourgeoi s  parties  had  promised  to  free  them  from  oppression 
by  landowners.  The  October  Revolution  alone  fulfilled  its  promises 
and  turned  over  land  to  the  peasants.  Socialism  puts  an  end  to  the 
poverty  of  peasants,  and  their  age-old  small  proprietor  attachment 
to  microscopic  land-ownership  with  its  inevitable  consequences  -- 
semi-starvation  and  back-breaking  labour.  Socialism  opens  the  way 
to  free  labour  on  free  land  and  turns  the  peasantry  into  a  class 

friendly  to  the  proletariat  (working  class)  . 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  working  class  won  an  eight- 
hour  working  day.  It  had  been  pressing  this  demand  for  many  decades 
but  prior  to  the  October  Revolution  none  of  the  developed  capitalist 
states  had  enacted  a  law  on  an  eight-hour  day.  The  October  Revolution 
introduced  a  workers'  control  over  production.  As  a  result,  a  mere 
half  a  year  later,  most  of  the  factories  and  transport  became  the 
property  of  the  proletarian  state. 
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HOW  DID  LENIN  CHANGE  RUSSIA? 

After  the  revolution  of  February  (March  under  the  new  calendar)  1917, 
government  in  Russia  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Duma  and  they  tried  to 
carry  on  the  war.  This  gave  Lenin  the  chance  to  organize  his  forces  and  also 
an  issue  to  fight  over.  It  took  a  second  revolution  in  October  (November) 

1917  before  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  and  proclaimed  themselves  as  the 
government  of  Russia,  with  hundreds  of  soviets  (councils)  to  run  local  affairs. 

Lenin  immediately  ran  into  huge  problems.  He  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  losing  huge  areas  of  Russia's  western  border  lands.  For  a  short 
time,  the  Ukraine  became  an  independent  country. 

The  middle  and  upper  classes  with  units  of  the  army  and  the  support  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  combined  to  create  a  "White"  army  against  the  "Reds" 
(Bolsheviks).  This  army,  with  support  from  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States,  fought  a  civil  war  for  three  years. 

The  Bolsheviks  promised  to  take  over  industry;  naturally,  many  factory 
owners  refused  to  carry  on  production  and  so,  by  1921,  industrial  production 
fell  to  only  14%  of  1914  levels. 

The  Bolsheviks  promised  to  provide  food  for  the  urban  workers:  the  pea¬ 
sants  who  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  given  the  land  were  not  anxious 
to  give  up  food  for  nothing  so  often  hid  the  food  or  murdered  the  food  col¬ 
lectors.  The  famine  that  resulted  caused  four  million  deaths. 

Faced  with  these  immense  problems,  Lenin  tried  to  carry  out  what  he  called 
"War  Communism"  from  1918  to  1921.  It  brought  worse  famine  to  the  country 
along  with  a  terrific  rate  of  inflation  because  there  weren't  enough  food 
and  goods  being  produced.  War  communism  didn't  work. 

In  1921,  Lenin  introduced  the  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP).  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  give  small  businesses  back  to  private  ownership  who  could  earn 
a  profit -- totally  against  his  belief  that  all  men  are  equal  and  none  should 
be  richer  than  others. 

By  1924,  Lenin  had  become  seriously  ill.  He  died  in  January.  He  was 
given  a  great  funeral  -  although  he  himself  had  no  wish  to  be  hero-worshi pped . 
In  Lenin's  last  few  years,  he  seemed  to  be  going  back  on  many  things  he  had 
believed  in. 

He  was  replaced  after  a  power  struggle  by  a  very  different  kind  of  lead¬ 
er  -  Josef  Stalin. 
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HOW  DID  STALIN  DIRECT  THE  ECONOMY? 

Josef  Stalin,  successor  to  Lenin,  decided  to  take  very  stiff  action  in 
his  first  few  years  as  leader.  He  explained  himself  in  a  famous  speech: 

"Those  who  fall  behind  get  beaten.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  be  beaten.  No,  we  refuse  to  be  beaten!  One  feature 
of  the  history  of  old  Russia  was  the  beatings  she  suf¬ 
fered  from  falling  behind,  from  her  backwardness.  She 
was  beaten  by  the  Turks.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Swedes. 

She  was  beaten  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  She  was 
beaten  by  the  French.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Japanese. 

All  beat  her  -  for  her  backwardness:  for  military 
backwardness,  for  industrial  backwardness,  for  agri¬ 
cultural  backwardness.  She  was  beaten  bacause  to  do 
so  was  profitable  and  could  be  done  without  punish¬ 
ment.  In  ten  years  at  most  we  must  make  good  the  dis¬ 

tance  we  are  lagging  behind  the  advanced  capitalist 
nations." 

THE  FIVE  YEAR  PLANS 

Once  he  had  established  himself  in  full  control,  Stalin  ended  the  New 
Economic  Policy  and  introduced  the  concept  of  a  "planned  economy"  in  1928. 

This  was  his  program  for  making  the  U.S.S.R.  a  strong  industrial  state.  The 

first  of  a  series  of  Five  Year  Plans  was  begun  in  1928.  Different  economic 

goals  were  projected  and  specific  plans  for  achieving  these  goals  were 
drawn  up.  Every  aspect  of  the  country's  economic  life  was  included. 

Agriculture  was  collectivized  by  force.  Collectivization  meant  that 
the  land  was  taken  away  from  the  peasants,  and  the  ownership  of  private 
property  on  the  farms  was  abolished.  State-operated  farms  (known  as  SOVKHOZ), 
were  created.  This  program  of  socialist  farming  was  resisted  by  the  rich 
peasants,  or  kulaks.  This  resistance  was  broken  by  cruel  police  terror; 
millions  were  deported  to  Siberian  penal  colonies  or  forcibly  resettled  on 
the  new  collective  farms.  Thus,  Stalin,  by  1931,  completed  government  control 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  farmers. 
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Realizing  the  importance  of  machine  tools  and  electricity  in  indus¬ 
trialization,  Stalin  ruthlessly  forced  the  growth  of  heavy  industry.  Pow¬ 
er  projects,  iron  and  steel  factories,  munitions  plants,  and  machine- 
producing  establishments  were  given  priority.  Peasants  were  shifted  from 
rural  to  urban  centers  to  work  in  industry.  The  government  set  up  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  for  workers  and  introduced  a  complicated  system  of  economic 
incentives  (more  production,  more  money;  less  production,  more  punishment). 
Stern  police  measures,  described  as  "labour  discipline,"  were  used  to  push 
workers  to  the  limits  of  their  energies. 

In  this  concentration  on  industrialization,  Russian  consumers  were  ig¬ 
nored.  Food,  clothing,  housing  and  a  very  few  luxuries  were  produced  in 
quantities  (and  quality)  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  Soviet  people  from 
want.  Russian  life  under  Stalin  was  hard;  the  average  standard  of  living 
was  very  low.  All  opposition  was  crushed  by  the  ever  alert  and  active 
police.  Consumers  were  urged  to  go  without  today's  needs  in  favor  of  ful¬ 
filling  dreams  tomorrow.  But  tomorrow,  to  most  Russians,  seemed  a  long 
way  off. 

-Reprinted  from  The  Soviet  Union  by  Belasco  and  Hammond  from  the  Regional 
Studies  Series  published  by  Globe-Modern  Curriculum  Press,  1981. 

Used  by  Permission. 

How  were  individuals  affected  by  Stalin's  changes? 

A  PEASANT'S  STORY 

(The  peasants,  especially  those  living  in  the  Ukraine,  stubbornly  re¬ 
sisted  the  Soviet  government's  attempts  to  take  over  their  land.  In  the 
face  of  bitter  opposition,  Communist  officials  resorted  to  force  to  win 
peasant  obedience.  Millions  of  peasants  were  killed.  Millions  more  were 
sent  to  forced  labor  camps  in  Siberia  from  which  they  never  returned.  In 
the  end,  the  Communists  were  successful,  but  at  tremendous  cost  in  human 
lives  and  decreased  food  production.) 

"Papal  Papa!"  a  malt  boy  shouted,  "thz tie't  a  tA uck  cowing  down  the 
fioad  filled  with  6oldleAi>!" 

The  bea/ided  peasant  took  another  swallow  ofi  ku>  6oup.  "So,"  he  6ald 
to  the  boy,  "youA  standing  up  will  not  bating  them  booneA.  SIX  down  and 
eat  youA  Aoup. " 

"But  Papa 
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The  peasant  looked  up  at  the  boy,  Mho  promptly  r mooted  his  cap  and 
slid  Into  his  piano  at  the  table.  The  family  sat  s  till  and  client  as 
the  sound  ofi  the  ea r  came  nearer,  then  -Stopped.  A  moment  latex,  a 
heavy  hand  knocked  at  the  door.  The  other  -slowly  rose.  On  the  way 
to  the  door,  he  straightened  his  back  and  lifted  his  head. 

"Yes?"  he  said  to  the  o^lcer  outside. 

"Yuri  Shastlnovlch?"  the  ofitflcer  Inquired. 

"Yes." 

"You  and  your  family  did  not  report  to  the  collectivized  fa arm 
last  week  as  you  were  ordered  to  do." 

The  peasant  drew  a  deep  breath.  "No,"  he  said,  "we  did  not.  I 
told  the  men  who  came  here  that  we  do  not  believe  In  collectivized 
arms .  Me  will  stay  here  on  our  own  land." 

"Old  man,"  the  otftflcer  said  with  a  sneer,  "do  you  not  want  to 
obey  the  order  ofi  our  glorious  leader  Stalin?  He  says  all  farmers 
must  report  to  the  collectivized  l arms .  There  they  will  have  modern 
equipment  and  all  the  new  techniques.  In  this  way  they  can  grow 
more  l ood  to  ^ eed  the  workers  In  the  cities.  "I  will  £ eed  them  what 
I  can  grow  here,  on  my  own  fa arm ,"  the  peasant  answered  stilly. 

"Listen  carefully,  old  man,"  the  ofifilcer  muttered.  "You  must 
take  all  your  livestock,  your  supplies,  and  your  tools  and  report 
Immediately  to  the  collective  fiarm.  There  you  will  share  what  you 
have  with  the  others.  A t  harvest,  you  and  the  others  will  pay  part 
Ofj  your  grain  to  the  government  & or  the  use  ofi  the  land.  Tart  o& 
it  will  go  to  the  machine  tractor  station  faor  the  use  ofi  the  machinery. 
The  rest  will  be  yours  to  divide  among  yourselves .  In  this  way,  you 
will  all  benefit,  do  you  understand?  You  will  be  able  to  produce 
more  tfor  the  workers.  And  you  will  have  more  l or  yourselves ." 

"1  will  not  go,"  the  peasant  repeated.  "My  family  and  I  stay 
on  our  own  land." 

"But  the  land  does  not  belong  to  you  -  Oh,  what's  the  use  ofi 
talk?"  the  otffilcer  said  disgustedly.  He  turned  toward  the  peasant’s 
wl^e.  She  was  standing  across  the  room,  her  arms  protectively  wrapped 
around  her  son’s  shoulders .  "Vo  you  have  other  men-fiolk  around  here?" 

She  swallowed  hard  and  nodded.  "A  father  and  a  brother,"  she 
said,  "a  little  distance  to  the  west. " 
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"Tull  thorn  what  happen*  to  men  who  wilt  not  go  to  the  collective* 
the.  o^iceA  *aid  *haAply.  He  tuAned  quickly  on  his. s  heel,  nodding  at 
the.  *qu.ad  o^  *oldie^i*  behind  him.  A*  he  pa**ed  them  a  madden  volley 
0 1  *hot*  Aang  oat.  The  peasant  edited  oat  once  and  fieit.  The  *oldieK* 
got  back  into  the  tAuck  and  dAove  away. 
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WORD  GAME  -  USING  THE  CYRILLIC  ALPHABET 


Use  the  correct  RUSS  IAN  words  for  the  answers: 


ACROSS 

DOWN 

1  . 

What  happened  in  1917? 

1  . 

Revolutionary  leader 

2. 

"Sound"  item 

2,3 

,4.  Leader's  famous  slogan 

3. 

Millions  of  Russians  died  in  it 

5. 

Last  Russian  Tsar 

4. 

Red 

6. 

Largest  republic  in  U.S.S.R. 

5. 

He  wrote  the  Communist  Manifesto 

7. 

Russians  may  have  built  it 

6. 

Mad  Monk 

8. 

Home  of  hockey? 

7. 

Lenin's  successor  as  leader 

9. 

Russians  drink  lots  of  it 

8. 

9. 

Farm  run  by  Peasants'  Co-operative 
Canadians  drink  lots  of  it 

10. 

U.S.S.R.  is  world's  largest 
ducer 

10. 

11  . 

Russia's  "Northwest  Territories" 
Where  the  Kremlin  is 

11. 

Some  add  it  to  9  Across 
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RUSSIAN  WORDS 

(Russian  words  by  Raymond  P.  Heard,  Red  Deer) 


AEHMH 

-  LENIN 

CMBl/lPb 

-  SIBERIA 

CTAAB 

-  STEEL 

XAE6 

-  BREAD 

CTAA1/1H 

-  STALIN 

MOAOKO 

-  MILK 

3EMAS 

-  LAND 

YAH 

-  TEA 

MOCKBA 

-  MOSCOW 

K04)L 

-  COFFEE 

K0AX03 

-  COLLECTIVE  FARM 

PA  A  HO 

-  RADIO 

PEBOAloUH^l 

-  REVOLUTION 

KAHAAA 

-  CANADA 
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RESEARCH 


Men  one  neveti  ao  Likely  to  settle  cl  question  nightly  an 
when  they  dincunA  it  ^steely. 

MACAULAY 
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eye- 4  in  eonien  than  to  think . 

COUIPER 


ACTIVITY  12: 

The  U.S.S.R.: 

13: 

Its  Economic  and 

14: 

Political  Systems 

15 

The  Theories 

16 

and 

17 

The  Practices 

18 
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INQUIRY 
Step  I II -IV 


ACTIVITY  12 


Economic  Systems 


FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  role  of  governments  and  individuals  in  each  type 
of  economic  system? 


INTENT:  Students  will  become  aware  of  the  degrees  of  control  the 

government/individuals  have  with  respect  to  decision-making 
in  four  different  economic  systems. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Students  will  recall  the  names  of  economic  systems  from  the 
Opener.  They  will  see  that  Stalin  has  decided  in  favor  of  total 
control  by  the  State.  What  alternatives  could  he  have  followed? 

2.  Have  the  students  complete  SR  32  ("Comparing  Economic  Systems") 
to  find  information  explaining  the  control  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  have  in  the  four’  economic  systems. 

3.  To  further  the  students'  understanding  of  the  control  of  govern¬ 
ment/individuals  in  each  of  the  economic  systems,  show  transpar¬ 
ency  TR  2  again  ("Types  of  Economic  Systems") .  Point  out  to  the 
students  that  increasing  control  often  means  centralizing  control 
in  a  certain  place. 

4.  Students  are  to  complete  SR  33  ("Economic  Systems")  after  reading 
the  article  provided. 

5.  Discuss  the  students'  findings  after  they  complete  their  chart  to 
make  sure  the  students  understand  the  differing  roles  of  government 
and  individuals  in  the  four  economic  systems  studied,  and  the  values 
that  each  of  the  systems  holds  as  being  important. 
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SR  32 


COMPARING  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Every  independent  country  in  the  world  has  an  economic  system,  or  an 
economy,  at  least  slightly  different  from  every  other  one.  Likely  no  country 
is  purely  one  or  another  of  the  types  that  are  going  to  be  discussed,  but  we 
can  group  them  into  types  that  are  generally  similar,  and  give  each  type  a  name. 
Please  note  one  thing:  you  will  be  reading  about  economic  and  not  political 
systems.  It  is  true  that  certain  kinds  of  political  systems,  to  which  names  can 
also  be  given,  are  usually  associated  with  certain  types  of  economic  systems. 

It  is  also  true  that  some  types  of  political  systems  can  be  associated  with  a 
variety  of  economic  systems.  (A  political  dictatorship,  for  example,  can  have 
anything  from  a, private  enterprise  economy  similar  to  ours,  to  a  communist 
economy  mostly  controlled  by  the  central  government,  and  a  communist  economy 
could  possibly  be  a  political  democracy.) 

In  simple  terms,  you  can  identify  the  economic  type  to  which  a  country 
belongs  by  looking  for  three  things: 

1.  Who  controls  the  productive  resources  and  eguipment. 

2.  Who  decides  what  is  to  be  produced. 

3.  Who  gets  paid  for  what.  (Numbers  1  and  2  might  sound  like  the  same 
thing,  but  they  aren't.  For  instance,  in  a  private  enterprise 
system,  individual  owners,  or  part  owners,  (stockholders)  of  businesses 
own  the  resources,  but  the  consumers,  through  their  buying  decisions, 
decide  what  will  be  produced.) 

Free  Enterprise  (Free  Market  System): 

An  ideal  free  enterprise  does  not  exist  in  the  world  today.  But  you 
studied  this  type  of  an  economic  system  at  work  during  your  examination  of 
the  early  development  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Think  back  to  Adam 
Smith's  description  of  how  the  British  economy  functioned  during  the  early  1 700 ' s 
and  early  1800' s.  Can  you  remember  who  owned  the  means  of  production  at  that 
time?  Who  was  it  that  decided  what  was  to  be  produced?  Who  got  paid  and  for 
what  did  they  get  paid? 

The  Mixed  Economy 

This  one  is  ours.  In  a  mixed  economy,  (1)  the  means  of  production  are 
controlled  partly  by  the  government  (e.g.  CNR,  Air  Canada,  CBC,  etc.,  -  these 
are  means  of  production  —  they  produce  services  we  want)  and  partly  by  private 
persons,  who  own  or  invest  in  firms  and  corporations .  (2)  What  is  to  be  pro¬ 

duced  is  determined  largely  by  consumers  (by  buying  what  they  want)  but  partly 
by  the  government,  because  it  spends  the  money  it  gets  from  taxes  (or  borrows 
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on  the  market), and  influences  production  of  the  country  just  as  consumers  do. 

(3)  And  people  get  paid  according  to  what  they  contribute  to  the  system  either 
in  work  or  in  the  use  of  the  resources  they  own  (if  you  have  a  bank  account, 
an  insurance  policy  or  a  share  of  common  stock,  you  are  being  paid  in  this  way.) 
In  addition,  there  are  payments  from  the  government  to  individuals  for  what  is 
considered  the  "general  welfare."  You  get  paid  in  this  country  for  getting  old 
(a  recognition  of  past  services),  or  for  having  children  (family  allowances). 
Planned  Economy  £  _ J 

In  a  planned  economy  (sometimes  called  Socialist),  there  is  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  by  both  the  government  and  private  persons.  The 
term  "planned  economy"  comes  from  the  role  the  government  takes  in  forcing 
or  persuading  (depending  on  the  country)  the  private  owners  to  go  along 
with  central  plans  for  giving  consumers  what  they  want  now  and  will  likely 
want  in  the  future.  So  really  (2)  it  is  the  consumers,  indirectly,  who 
decide  what  is  to  be  produced.  Payments  to  individuals  (3)  are  made  just 
about  as  they  are  in  our  own  kind  of  economy,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
attention  to  welfare  payments  to  those  who  need  them. 

The  planned  economies  (the  Scandinavian  countries  and  some  other 
Western  European  economies  are  the  best  examples)  have  evolved  out  of  private 
enterpri se-type  economies. 

Communism: 

In  a  communist  economic  system  (1)  the  government  controls  all  the  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  and  equipment  in  the  country:  the  land,  the  minerals,  the 
forests,  the  factories,  the  power  facilities,  the  utilities,  the  shops  and 
stores.  (2)  The  government  decides  what  is  to  be  produced.  It  usually  pro¬ 
vides  what  it  can  in  the  way  of  food,  housing  and  clothes  for  consumers,  and  then 
plans  to  provide  (a)  what  is  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  (b)  what 
is  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  economy,  and  (c)  if  anything  is  left  over, 
a  few  entertainments  and  luxuries  for  the  consumers.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
pure  theory  of  communism  to  say  the  government  should  follow  the  order  of 
priorities  given,  but  it  usually  follows  this  order  in  practice.  (3)  As  for 
who  gets  what,  in  a  communist  economy,  each  individual  gets,  in  effect,  what 
the  government  decides  to  give  him.  The  pure  theory  of  it  is,  "to  each 
according  to  his  needs"  -  but  pure  communism  doesn't  exist  in  any  country. 
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Increased  Central  Planning  and  Government  Control  of  the  Economy 


SR  33 

(Teacher's  copy) 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  III-IV 

- y-— 

ACTIVITY  13 

Allocation  of  Resources 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  How 

can  resources  be  allocated? 

INTENT:  Students  will  participate  in  a  problem  of  allocation  of  re- 

sources  (potential  benefit  to  society  as  a  whole  vs.  benefit  to 
the  individual) . 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Review: 

a.  the  "Basic  Economic  Problem"  from  the  Opener. 

b.  the  ways  that  economic  systems  develop. 

2.  Complete  SR  34  (Allocation  of  Resources  )  and  SR  35  (Gobboro- 
vian  Republic). 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  4-5  students,  each  to  play  the 
role  of  a  planning  unit  in  a  Communist  Centrally  Planned  Economy. 
Each  group  will  decide  on  a  good  allocation  of  the  resources, 
remembering  that  the  country  (and  its  "common  good")  is  a  guiding 
factor.  Help  students  to  compute  the  requirements  for  each  need 
by  working  through  an  example  or  two. 

e.g.  200  heavy  duty  trucks  =  1  tonne  per  truck 
2000  tonnes 


3.  Now  distribute  SR  35  A  ("Rating  the  Allocations")  and  have  students 
complete  this  by  building  from  SR  35. 

Once  the  groups  have  completed  their  work  from  the  two  handouts, 
discuss  their  results  with  them  -  particularly  bringing  into 
focus  the  way  that  allocation  of  resources  depends  on: 

Who  makes  the  decisions? 

.  Who,  then,  has  control? 
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Allocation  of  Resources 


An  economic  system  is  much  like  a  5,000-piece  jigsaw  puzzle  - 
it  takes  time  and  effort  to  fit  the  pieces  together.  Unlike  the 
jigsaw  puzzle,  however,  there  isn't  just  one  way  in  which  the 
pieces  can  fit.  Each  separate  piece  of  the  "economic"  jigsaw 
puzzle  is  made  up  of  a  decision  (or  even  a  set  of  decisions).  If 
you  decide  one  way,  the  piece  will  fit  one  way;  if  you  decide 
another  way  ,  the  fit  is  different  -  but,  the  pieces  must  be  made 
to  fit. 

Here's  how  it  might  work  -  with  a  very  simple  example. 

Resource  Available  -  2,000  tonnes  of  iron/steel 

Possible  Uses  (any  one  of  the  following  will  consume  the 

2,000  tonnes) 

a.  1,000km  of  railway  track 

b.  2,000  heavy  duty  trucks 

c.  2,000  passenger  busses 

d.  2,000  railway  hopper  cars 

e.  500  railway  locomotives 

f.  2,000  large  farm  tractors 

g.  The  framework  for  200  housing  units,  each  of  which  would 
contain  five  families. 

h.  40,000  refrigerators 

i.  40,000  stoves 

The  Central  Planning  Unit  of  the  Gobborovi an  Republic  needs: 

a.  500km  of  railway  track 

b.  500  heavy-duty  trucks 

c.  500  passenger  busses 

d.  750  railway  hopper  cars 

e.  100  railway  locomotives 

f.  350  large  tractors 

g.  50  housing  units 

h.  refri gerators  and  stoves  for  each  housing  unit. 

What  will  your  Planning  Unit  decide? 
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GOBBOROVIAN  REPUBLIC 
CENTRAL  PLANNING  UNIT 
RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

1984  Work  Sheet 


COMRADE!  Help  the  Republic  Allocate  our  Valuable 

Resources ! 

Remember!  Decide  What  is  Best  for  our  Nation! 


WHAT  TO  BUILD 

HOW  MUCH  IRON/STEEL 
USED 

-  km.  of  railway  track 

-  heavy  duty  trucks 

-  passenger  busses 

-  railway  hopper  cars 

-  railway  locomotives 

-  large  tractors 

-  housing  units 

-  refrigerators 

-  stoves 
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Rating  scale: 

0  -  of  no  benefit 

1-  moderately  beneficial 


3\ 

4 

5, 


of  significant  benefit 


RATING  THE  ALLOCATIONS 


Instructions: 

Rate  your  decisions  according  to  the  scale: 


WHAT  TO  BUILD 

HOW  MUCH  IRON/STEEL 
USED 

DEGREE  OF  BENEFIT 

-  km.  of  rai Iway  track 

Society  012345 

Individual  0  1  2  3  4  5 

-  heavy  duty  trucks 

Society  012345 

Individual  012345 

-  passenger  busses 

Society  012345 

Individual  012345 

-  railway  hopper  cars 

Society  012345 

Individual  012345 

-  railway  locomotives 

Society  012345 

Individual  012345 

-  large  tractors 

Society  012345 

Individual  01  2345 

-  housing  units 

Society  012345 

Individual  01  2345 

-  refrigerators 

Society  012345 

Individual  01  2345 

-  stoves 

Society  01  2345 

Individual  0123^5 

.  y  V; 

NOW  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS: 

a.  Which  are  caMtal  resources?  Which  are  consumer  products? 

b.  Which  will  benefit  the  country  more?  Why? 

c.  i.  What  benefit  is  a  planner  going  to  look  for? 

ii.  What  benefit  is  the  individual  going  to  look  for? 

iii.  How  are  these  in  conflict? 
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0, ,  HI, 

SlEP  IVj  y 

- i, - 

ACTIVITY  14 

Central  Planning  £  Propaganda 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  How  does  the  Soviet  Union  carry  out  its  Central  Planning  and  how 
successful  is  it? 

INTENT: 


Students  will:  1. 


2. 


examine  the  role  of  GOSPLAN  in  allocating 
resources,  comparing  this  with  Canada 

view  critically  the  success  of  five  year  plans 
from  Soviet  and  Western  viewpoints  while  ex¬ 
ploring  different  ways  that  this  information 
can  be  presented. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explain  that  this  activity  will  look  at  how  the  Soviet  Union 

allocates  its  resources.  Have  students  recall  the  features  of 
Communist  central  planning.  Distribute  SR  36  (Main  Elements  of 
Soviet  Economic  Planning)  .  %  m 

Using  an  overhead  transparency  of  this  handout,  go  over  the  main 

( 

points  with  the  students.  Explain  that  GOSPLAN  is  the  Soviet 
State  Economic  Planning  Unit  which  organizes  all  economic  plan¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  country. 

What  effect  might  this  have  on  personal  freedoms  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  ? 

.  What  happens  in  Canada? 

Clarify  this  with  the  short  exercise  SR  37. 

Have  students  complete  columns  1  and  2  of  SR  37  to  recognize 
economic  alternatives  available  to  the  individual  in  Canada. 

Allow  students  a  few  minutes  to  complete  the  assignment,  then 
have  them  put  "Soviet  Union"  at  the  top  of  the  third  column  and 
fill  out  from  whom  they  would  obtain  the  same  things  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  students  will  recognize  the  economic  alterna¬ 
tives  available  in  Canada  and  the  central  control  exerted  by 
GOSPLAN  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

2.  Expand  this  by  asking  students  to  think  of  some  major  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  theirs  or  their  family's.  What  decision-making  would 
have  had  to  he  done  if  the  same  purchase  was  made  by  a  Russian? 
(Probably  a  simple  one;  e.g.  is  there  enough  money?)  In  Canada 3 
alternatives  are  available 3  so  what  can  influence  decision¬ 
making?  (influence  of  advertising) . 


3. 
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How  are  people  influenced? 

Information  and  exercises  such  as  the  following  will  develop 
some  student  understanding  of  the  processes  used  to  influence 
people : 

a.  Russian  Hockey  Stars  exercises  SR  38  A  (to  half  class)  and 
SR  38B  (to  other  half)  along  with  answer  sheet  SR  38  C  to 
demonstrate  how  media  can  influence  through  choice  of  words. 
Provide  no  comment  as  answers  are  discussed.  Students  may 
make  a  record  of  any  very  different  answers  on  the  second 
line  of  questions  3  and  4.  When  students  realize  that  they 
have  different  readings,  readings  can  be  exchanged  and  dis¬ 
cussion  can  centre  on  whether  there  is  any  evidence  for  believ¬ 
ing  one  or  the  other  and  the  ease  with  which  writers  can  in¬ 
fluence  opinion. 

OPTIONAL .  Distribute  SR  39  ("Have  I  Ever  Lied  to  You  Before?") 
to  have  students  analyze  how  information  can  be  distorted, 
c.  Relate  this  to  the  unit:  because  of  different  viewpoints 

between  Communists  and  Westerners,  we  need  to  be  particular¬ 
ly  observant  of  points  of  view. 

Show  transparency  TR  8  (Cartoon)  to  show  that  it  all  depends 
on  how  you  look  at  it. 

OPTIONAL .  Distribute  optical  puzzles  SR  40  and  discuss  how 
points  of  view  can  vary. 

Develop  this  by  examining  how  governments  may  take  a  point  of 
view  (which  it  may  believe  will  benefit  the  welfare  of  the 
State)  and  promote  it.  Students  may  provide  examples  such 
as  metrication,  part icipact ion,  fire  safety,  safe  driving. 

Bring  in  the  idea  of  slogans.  (Remember  Lenin's  slogan?). 
Develop  the  understanding  of  the  term  "propaganda".  ,  }  b 
.  When  ds  the  welfare  of  the  State  'paramount?  (wartime). 

When  would,  propaganda  be  used  most? 

Distribute  examples  of  Canadian  wartime  posters  (SR  41) 

Explore  how  personal  freedoms  are  affected  in  wartime: 

through  rationing  and  identity  cards,  restrictions  on  travel, 

V  ^  1  •'  G — ^  ^ 

Remind  students  of  how  Russians  remember  the  last  war,  the 
historical  fear  of  invasion,  the  military  competition  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  What  Influence  mdght  these  have? 
(propaganda,  personal  freedoms) . 

SR  40  based  on  ideas  in  seyeral  books  including:  Wentzell,  M.  , 
and  Holland,  D.K.  Optrics .  _  ^7 


s 


f.  OPTIONAL.  Students  can  read  articles  on  Russian  and  Western 


radio  propaganda  (SR  42) . 

g.  Summarize  these  activities  by  relating  to  the  unit. 

Bring  out  the  temptations  that  central  planning  and  control 
would  offer  to  use  propaganda  (in  Canada,  probably  some 
opposition;  in  U.S.S.R.  all  media  is  controlled  by  govern¬ 
ment)  . 

h.  Ask  the  students  to  think  about  the  following  questions: 

.  How  would  you  explain  a  failure  to  meet  production  goals? 

(choose  words  carefully,  without  negative  facts) 

.  How  would  you  keep  the  Russian  people  at  a  level  of  need 
for  safety  rather  than  a  desire  for  consumer  goods? 

(keep  them  in  fear  about  attack  from  the  West) 

How  would  you  convince  people  to  work  in  Siberia  when  they 
prefer  a  different  environment?  (Appeal  to  their  national¬ 
istic  feelings)  . 

.  How  would  you  convince  people  that  they  should  follow  and 
trust  their  leaders?  (Refer  to  quotations  by  Lenin.) 

.  At  what  other  times  might  there  be  a  need  for  centrally 

planned  societies  to  use  propaganda?  What  about  our  country? 

i.  Bring  out  how  propaganda  can  be  used  to  restrict  and  deny  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms  (example  of  anti-Jewish  propaganda  of  Goebbels 
in  Germany  in  the  1930’ s)  and  to  create  atmosphere  of  hate, 
fear,  etc.  (Students  may  wish  to  explore  this  further  by  find¬ 
ing  which  Russian  writers  have  spoken  out  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  U.S.S.R.  and  the  consequences.) 

j.  Tell  your  students  that  the  material  that  follows  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  unit  may  contain  examples  of  propaganda  which  they 
need  to  watch  for  and  make  note  of  (perhaps  space  can  be  cleared 
on  a  bulletin  board.) 

k.  Summary  assignment:  Students  will  write  a  paragraph  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  propaganda,  how  it  might  be  used  and  how  to 
be  aware  of  it . 

Alternative:  Write  a  paragraph  on  propaganda  techniques  using 

a  historical  example. 

Returning  to  the  examination  of  the  economy,  students  will  read 

SR  43  A,  SR  43  B,  and  SR  43  C  to  learn  about  five  year  plans  from 
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different  sources  and  answer  questions  at  the  end.  These  should  be 
handed  in  for  evaluation  and  then  discussed. 


OKAUK! 


1.  Find  newspaper/ magazine  advert isements/art icl es  which  illus- 

J  .  {.  trate  how  points  of  view  can  be  expressed. 

2.  \Make  a  collage  of  advertisement  slogans.  Which  slogans  are 

t  ) 

the  most  persuasive?  Why? 

3.  Find  out  how  much  a  local/provincial/federal  government  (or  a 


i 


■: 

r 


specific  department)  spends  on  furthering  its  own  image.  Seek 
out  the  reasons.  Evaluate  according  to  how  much  it  benefits 
the  common  good. 


f  l 


OPTIONAL  ACTIVITY:  Play  the  Five  Year  Plan  Game, 

P.  137. 
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MAIN  ELEMENTS  OF  SOVIET  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 


HIGHEST  AUTHORITY 
GOSPLAN 

-  all  major  economic 
policy  decisions 

-  what  is  produced 

-  who  produces  it 

-  how  it  is  to  be 
di stri buted 


REGIONAL  PLANNING  BOARDS 

-  responsible  to  GOSPLAN 

-  breaks  down  the  policy 
directive  from  GOSPLAN 
and  allocates  resources 
to  make  sure  that  orders 

are  carried  out 


FACTORIES  AND  FARMS  ETC. 

-  carry  out  GOSPLAN 

orders 

-  decide  what  resour¬ 

ces  are  required 
to  f ul fil 1  these 
orders 

-  make  their  require¬ 
ments  known  to  their 

Regional  Boards 
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REPORT  TO: 


SR  37 


You  are  head  of  a  family  and  you  have  to  make  decisions  on  the 


COLUMN  I 

Your  occupation 

fol lowi ng: 

COLUMN  2 

Your  employer 

COLUMN  3 

(Wait  for  instructions  for 
this  column) 

Purchases  you  make 

From? 

(include  alternatives) 

House 

Food 

Cl  ot  hi  ng 

TV 

Car 

Gas 

Appl iances 

Furniture 

Newspapers 

Util ities 

Taxi  Rides 

Candy 

Theatre  ticket 

Extras 

After  completing  Column  3,  write  the  general  conclusions  that  you  came  to 
by  comparing  Column  3  with  Column  2. 
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HOCKEY  STAR  FACES  SUSPENSION 

A  scrappy,  colorful  veteran  of  eight  years'  loyal  service  in  the  Russian 
Hockey  League  faces  a  possible  two-year  suspension  when  his  case  is  heard  to- 
mo rrow. 

Ivan  Godonski,  29,  a  hard-working  defenceman  with  the  Leningrad  Selects, 
will  go  before  President  Serge  Hardovich  and  other  league  commissioners  charged 
with  gambling  on  hockey  games. 

Godonski  has  admitted  wagering  100  roubles  on  a  game  involving  the  Moscow 
Dynamos  and  the  Kiev  Spartaks  last  week. 

The  Leningrad  club  had  already  been  eliminated  from  the  playoffs  when  the 
bet  was  placed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Godonski  tried  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  Moscow-Kiev  game,  but  betting  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  League 
regulations.  The  rules  provide  for  a  rather  harsh  penalty  of  two  years'  sus¬ 
pension  from  active  play;  however,  the  board  of  commissioners  has  the  power  to 
drop  the  rules  in  cases  where  they  feel  a  man  could  profit  from  his  mistakes  and 
conduct  himself  properly  in  the  future.  If  the  suspension  is  imposed  tomorrow 
it  would  almost  certainly  bring  a  sad  end  to  Godonski 's  exciting  hockey  career, 
since  he  could  hardly  resume  play  in  that  tough  competition  at  the  age  of  31, 
after  two  years  of  inactivity. 

Godonski,  a  solid,  rugged  rearguard,  through  hard  checking  and  fine 
defensive  play,  has  earned  the  respect  of  all  opposing  forwards  who  steer  clear 
of  his  position  on  the  blue  line  whenever  possible.  His  rough  and  tumble  acti¬ 
vities  last  year  earned  him  165  minutes  in  penalties,  and  he  scored  10  goals  and 
made  27  assists  in  helping  his  team's  cause. 

The  fans  have  always  been  able  to  count  on  Godonski  for  excitement.  No 
one  who  saw  it  could  possibly  forget  the  riotous  night  in  Omsk  last  November 
when  he  engaged  in  a  test  of  strength  with  hefty  Leonid  Testa,  leaving  the 
Dynamos'  star  defenceman  minus  three  pearly-white  teeth  and  in  need  of  a  stitch- 
up  job  at  the  doctor's  office.  How  many  times  he  has  added  to  the  glamour  of 
the  world's  fastest  game  with  his  beefy,  brawling  tactics! 

When  newsmen  asked  him  about  the  charges,  Godonski  commented,  "Well,  I 
sort  of  feel  that  this  is  a  personal  matter  that  doesn't  really  concern  the 

league  or  its  officials,  don't  you?  I  mean,  I  didn't  cheat  in  the  game." 

The  commissioners  will  meet  tomorrow  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  Godonski.  Will  he  be  cast  out  of  the  league  in  disgrace? 

In  the  deliberations  of  these  commissioners  the  future  of  a  man's  career  -- 
his  very  life  --  will  be  decided. 
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HOCKEY  STAR  FACES  SUSPENSION 

A  brutal,  brawling  veteran  of  eight  years'  service  in  the  Russian  Hockey 
League  faces  a  possible  two-year  suspension  when  his  case  is  tried  tomorrow. 

Ivan  Godonski,  29,  a  rowdy  defenceman  with  the  Leningrad  Selects  will  be 
brought  before  President  Serge  Hardovich  and  other  league  commissioners  on  a 
charge  of  gambling  on  hockey  games  in  defiance  of  league  regulations. 

Godonski  stands  accused  of,  and  has  since  admitted,  wagering  $100.00 
with  a  professional  gambler  on  a  game  involving  the  Moscow  Dynamos  and  the 
Kiev  Spartaks  last  week. 

Although  no  evidence  has  yet  been  found  that  Godonski  tried  to  fix  the 
Moscow-Kiev  game,  he  has  clearly  violated  league  regulations  that  absolutely 
forbid  anyone  connected  with  sport  --  players,  coaches  and  officials  --  to 
bet  on  the  outcome  of  hockey  matches.  The  rules  provide  for  a  realistic  pen¬ 
alty  of  two  years'  suspension  from  active  play,  although  the  commissioners 
have  been  given  the  power  to  drop  the  rules  if  they  feel  it  is  warranted.  This 
penalty,  while  it  may  seem  harsh,  was  provided  by  league  organizers  in  order  to 
prevent  gamblers  from  influencing  the  results  of  games,  and  to  help  maintain 
high  standards  of  honesty  and  decency  in  the  sport,  as  a  good  example  to  the 
many  youthful  hockey  players  in  our  country. 

Godonski,  a  solemn-faced  rearguard,  through  his  lunging,  savage  checks 
and  fearful  defensive  play,  has  consistently  caused  opposing  forwards  to  steer 
clear  of  his  blue  line  position  lest  they  wind  up  on  the  bench  with  an  injury. 
His  rough  and  tumble  style  last  year  forced  him  to  spend  165  minutes  sitting 
idle  in  the  penalty  box,  although  he  managed  to  score  10  goals  and  make  27 
assists  during  the  season. 

Those  fans  who  enjoy  rough  play  have  always  enjoyed  Godonski.  One 
riotous  night  in  Omsk  last  November  he  took  on  young  Leonid  Testa,  leaving 
the  Dynamos'  defensive  star  with  three  missing  teeth  and  a  gash  on  his 
cheek  that  required  several  stitches  to  close.  This  was  just  another 
night's  work  for  Mr.  Godonski. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  charges,  he  called  his  actions  a  "per¬ 
sonal  matter".  He  stated  furthers  "Surely  a  small  sum  like  that  ($100.00) 
can't  be  called  gambling." 
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SR  38  C 

Answer  these  questions  on  the  first  line  under  the  question  (where 
there  is  a  second  line,  leave  it  blank  for  the  moment) . 

1.  Who  is  the  article  about? 


2.  What  is  he? 


3.  Pick  four  typical  adjectives  from  the  article  that  describe  his  play. 
12  3  4 


4.  Pick  four  typical  adjectives  that  describe  his  personality. 
12  3  4 


5.  From  the  readings,  describe  him  in  one  sentence. 


6.  Is  the  article  favourable  to  him? 
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HAVE  I  EVER  LIED  TO  YOU  BEFORE? 

(OR:  HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  THEY'RE  TRYING  TO  PUT  ONE  OVER) 

Here  are  five  of  the  most  common  ways  used  in  persuading  us  to  believe  some¬ 
thing: 

A.  Name  calling/fear  provoking:  involves  giving  the  competition  a 
bad  name  ("imperialist  dogs")  or  attempting  to  frighten  people 
into  submission. 

B.  Glittering  Generalities:  Using  very  positive  words  to  describe 
the  thing  or  idea  so  that  everyone  will  accept  without  checking 
true  evidence. 

C.  Testimonial/Transfer:  using  famous  people  or  popular  ideas  to 
justify  why  we  should  be  persuaded. 

D.  Card  Stacking:  using  selected  or  biased  information,  omitting 
facts,  emphasizing  other  facts. 

E.  Bandwagon:  "everyone's  doing  it"  --  so  we're  supposed  to  follow 
the  crowd. 


Exercise  1 

Try  this  exercise.  Write  the  letter  of  the  persuasion  device  in  the 
left-hand  space. 

_____  Our  intentions  are  the  most  honest  and  pure;  we  believe  in  truth 
and  justice;  only  our  party  knows  the  path  ahead. 

_  "You  sure  you're  not  going?  Everyone  else  is." 

_  The  greedy  capitalists  use  most  of  the  resources  of  the  world. 

_____  Goover  vacuum  cleaners  are  owned  by  many  film  stars,  T.V.  person¬ 
alities,  and  top  people. 

_____  Lenin  believed  in  this. 

_ _  Freedom  is  ensured  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  everyone  is  allowed  the  right 

of  secret  ballot. 

_  If  the  Soviets  think  they  have  a  chance,  they  will  attack.  Our 

only  possibility  is  to  increase  our  defence  spending.  f\ 

f  /  ■ 

Exercise  2 

Go  through  the  daily  newspaper  to  find  some  examples  of  news  articles/ 
advertisements  that  demonstrate  some  of  the  ways  of  persuasion. 

Exerci  se  3 

Write  out  a  sentence  as  an  example  of  each  type  or  write  a  paragraph 
to  describe  how  propaganda  is  related  to  the  concept  of  control. 


< 
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LePelley  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (c) 
1981  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society. 
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KEEP 
THESE 
HANDS 
OFF  / 
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BUYi-VKTORY  BONDS 


Canadian:  World  War  II  Restrictions 
and  Propaganda 


-1 


RATIONING  EFFECTIVE  THURSDAY,  MAY  27 


TH 


After  rrudnight  May  2bth,  it  is  urdawfu 
anyone  to  sell  rationed  meats  to  a  consu 

WHA1  MEATS  AJUb  RATIONED- 
Bert.  Veal,  Pork,  Mortoo  uJ  Lunh 
VFHAT  MEATS  ARE  NOT  RATION  tU.- 

Poultrv  and  Fob  »/e  not  rationed  lire  roaiujuHc. 
Tongue,  Liver,  kiJncv.,  brains.  Swec  -rro.! u  , .  L  -a 
>ui.h  aa  Ai-ncrr  anj  bologna  ire  not  •  i  ,,  i  zl  V-i:  -_n 
Liuio^  or  more  of  bone  r 


HOW  ( 


P*fT»  '■ 


HOW  MUCH  RATIONED  MEAT  AM  I  PERM1TTFD 
TO  BUY J 

An  ivcriyc  ol  two  pound)  per  week  per  petsoo  '  Xj  —  -  m  of 
mcio  containing  oo  bone  inj  not:  oi  ncia  -  1 1  — .  ■  r  g  ,xi- 

ndcr able  hone  See  tbe  chart  ol  coupon  >i)u a  zc  o- 

WHAT  COUPONS  DO  I  USE  WHEN  BUYING  MEAT.' 
The  bruwn  Spire  A  coupons  from  your  No  2  rinor  — 'be 


i  consumer  to  buy  rationed  meaUs  and  for 
xcept  on  surrender  of  valid  ration  coupons. 

1  OFTEN  (  AN  1  BUY  MEAT  ' 

Two  coupon)  become  pod  each  Thursday  The  6m  pur  of  No.  1 
con  p »>o>  become  jjuoJ  Mir  Z7lb  Each  con  poo  is  (food  for  H 

HOW  LONG  DO  COUPONS  REMAIN  GOOD? 

Coupon*  Ivirimn.,-  i;ood  before  the  iSth  of  i  month  ire  good  otmJ 
tbe  end  ol  tbit  month  Coupon*  becoming  good  oo  or  xJLer  the 
Util  ol  l  month  itt  good  until  rbc  end  of  the  fallowing  month 

DO  I  HAVE  TO  USE  THE  TWO  COUPONS  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME  OR  IN  THE  SAME  STORE' 

No  You  in  use  i  coupon  at  any  time  Junng  the  period  in  which 

CAN  I  BUY  ONLY  ONE  KIND  OF  RATIONED  MEAT 
WITH  A  (  OU PON? 

No  You  can  buy  whatever  rationed  meat  u  available  aod  aa  man? 
kind*  at  vou  want  providing  the  ,oupon  value  is  oot  exceeded 


-MEAT  COUPON  VALUE  CHART- 


SMOKED  MEATS  PORK  CURED  COOKED  MEATS 


a  l  Mice J  aod  Rindlo. 
i  (Sliced  aod  Rmdleo 
(Sliced  Rand  on 


ITMuJ  aUe.a-j.luTT'flS- 


Boneless) 
oked  Group  "B' 
hen  Cooked 


BEET  -  rRESH  or 
CURED 

Chuck  Roast  or  Steak 
(Boneless ) 

Flank  Steak  (Booeless) 
Hind  Shank  Meat  (Bouele. 
Minute  Steaks  and  Cube 
Steaks  (Boneless) 

Neck  (Boneless) 

Rolled  Rib  (Boneless) 
Round  Steak  or  Roast 
(Booe  in) 

Sir  loin  Tip  (Boneless) 
Stewing  Beef  (Boneless) 
Tenderloin 


LAMB  or  MUTTON  - 
FRESH 

Frontquarrer  (Hooeless1 

VEAL  -  TRESH 

Cutlets  and  Fillets  (Bone  in 
Front  Roll  (Caul  Wrapped. 
Boneless) 

Leg  Roll  (Can)  Wrapped 
Boneless ) 

Round  (  Boo*  in  I 
Stewing  VesJ  fBooeiesi 
Tenderloin 


PORK  -  FRESH 

Back  ( Boneless  i 
Bell.  1  Bonele.v 


PORK 


CURED 

oked  ti 


oked  i 


Back  Bonelo 
Bell.  (Boneless) 

Cottage  Roll  (Boneless 
Ham  Bun  Roll  (Boneless) 
Ham  Centre  Slices  (Bone  in 
Pork  Roll  l Boneless ) 
Shoulder  Roll  'Boneless 


PORK  -  SMOKED 

Back  Hacou  I  in  the  piece 
Boneless) 

Cottage  Roll  (Boneless  l 
Ham  (except  Shank  End. 
Hone  in) 

Ham.  Skinless  (Boneless  1 
Picnic  (Boneless) 

Pork  Roll  (Boneless  ) 

Side  Bacoo  (in  tbe  piece 

COOKED  MEATS 


BEET  -  TRESH  ox 
CURED 

Brisket  Point  (Boneless  i 
Rank  (Boneless) 

Front  Shank  Meal  (Boneless) 
From  Shank  (Centre  Cut. 
Booe  in ) 
d  burger 


-giM.u-Bn  WJ4  «K-idrra 


Plat 


teles 


Porterhouse  Steak  or  Roast 
(Bone  to) 

Rib  Roast  or  Steak  (Booe  in) 
Rump  (Rouod  and  Square 
End,  Booe  m) 

Sirloin  Steak  or  Roast 
(Booe  in  ) 

Short  Rib  Roast  (Bone  in) 

T  Bone  Steak  or  Roast 
(Bone .n) 

Wing  Steak  or  Roast 


LAMB  ox  MUTTON  - 
FRESH 

Centre  Loin  Chops  1  Booe  in) 
Loin  (Rank  off.  Kudne-t  and 
Suet  out,  Booe  in  i 
Parties  (made  irucn  Necks 
aod  Ranks,  Bootless  I 

VEAL  -  FRESH 

Blade  (Booe  us  and  Neck  off, 
Shoulder  ICnuckJe  out 
Loin  Chops  1  Centre  Cm. 
Booe  in  I 

Parties  (Bootless,  made  Irom 
Shanks,  Necks,  Ranks) 
Round  Booe  Shoulder 
(Bone  in , 

Rump  !  Booe  in  ) 

Sirloin  Roast  or  Cutlet 


PORK  -  TRESH 

Belly  Pork  (Bone  m) 
Ham.  Bun  End  (Bone  i 
Ham,  Sbank  End  (Bom 
Ham  Trimmed  (Bone 


Loiq,  Centre  Cut  i  Bone  us 
Loin,  End  Cuts  (Bone  in) 
Loin.  Whole  (Bone  tn) 
Picnic,  Hock  Oo  or  Hock  Off 


PORK  -  CURED 

Ham.  Bun  End  (Bone  m ) 
Ham.  Shank  End  (Bone  in) 
Ham.  Whole  (Booe  in) 
Picnic,  Hock  Oo  or  Hock  Off 
(Bone  to) 

PORK  -  SMOKED 

Ham,  Shank  End  (Booe  m) 
Ham,  Whole  (Booe  in) 
Picnic,  Hock  Oo  or  Hock  Off 


COOKED  MEATS 


BEEF  -  FRESH  or 
CURED 

Blade  Roast  (Bone  io  > 
Brisket  Point  i  Bone  in  ) 
Chuuk  Roast  .Booe  in) 

Front  Shank,  Whole  or 
Knuckle  tod  (Bone  in 
Neck  ( Bone  in  ) 

Plate.  Brisket  I  Bone  in) 
Round  Bone  Shoulder  Roast 
(Bone  m I 
sausage,  Fresh 
Short  Kih.  (Braising.  Bone 


Uwi>Xa>  or  MUTTON  -  VLAL  -  FRESH 

PORK  -  TRESH 

FRESH 

Brei>t  ( Bone  in  1 

Hock  i  Bone  m) 

Flank  Bo tve  in' 

Rank  Bone  in  1 

Front  (Booe  in 

From  Shank  .Rone  in) 

Hind  Shank  Bone  in) 

PORK  -  CURED 

Hind  i  Bone  m 

Leg,  Sbank  Hall  (Bone  in  , 

Flock  (Bone  to) 

Lea  Bone  m  • 

Leg.  Whole  Hone  in) 

Mess  (Bone  .o) 

Loin  Rank  on  .Bone  in  • 

Loin,  Flank  on  'Bone  io  > 

Short  l  ut  Back  (Bone  toi 

Rack  (Bone  in 

Rack  i  Bone  n 

PORK  -  SMOKED 

Rib  Chiips  'Booe  in 

Rub  (  hop.  1  Hone  in  ’ 

llouk  ( Bone  ml 

This  announcement  lists  the  meats  that  were  rationed  and  the  amount 
of  meat  people  could  buy  each  week. 


■v*  GASOLINE 

LI 

CENCE  and 

RATION  COUPON  BOOK 

I 


CATEGORY 


AA 


CATEGORIE 


1944 

1945 


C A  N AO A 
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Q>  L  CONTROLUR  FOR  CANADA 


RlGISSEUn  D€ S  HUILFS  POU«  l€  CANADA 


For  Motor  Vehicle  Licence  Plate  No. 

^  s  - 

■  '  V  '  . 

Pour  la  plaque  de  licence  de  vthicute  automobile  No 


a 
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PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  AIR 


SR  42 


DA  TEUNE:  MUNICH 


Programmed 
to  influence 


Radio  Free  Europe  beams  its  message 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


One  of  the  ways  that  Westerners  get 
their  side  of  the  news  through  to  the 
Communist-controlled  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  is  by  way  of  radio  transmitters  that 
send  signals  behind  the  iron  curtain.  The 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  Voice 
of  America  are  two.  Another  is  Radio  Free 
Europe,  which  operates  out  of  Munich,  West 
Germany. 

The  Communist  perspective  is  that  these 
radio  stations  deliberately  try  and  create 
unrest  amongst  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  RFE  claims  that  it  tries  to  pro¬ 
vide  responsible  and  true  newscasts  to 
people  who  are  deliberately  kept  in  the 
dark  by  their  governments. 

RFE  has  become  aware  of  how  powerful 
its  impact  is.  Someone  tried  to  bomb  their 
Munich  headquarters,  wounded  eight  and  did 
$2  million  worth  of  damage.  One  of  their 
broadcasters  was  murdered  by  a  poison  drug. 

Recently,  the  station  has  become  worried 
about  the  increasing  East-West  tension.  The 
Americans  supply  much  of  the  money  to  operate 
the  station.  So  far  they  have  stayed  out  of 
telling  the  station  what  to  broadcast.  But 
the  station  operators  think  that's  coming. 
"We'd  fight  any  move  to  turn  the  station 
back  to  being  a  mouthpiece  of  the  U.S. 
government"  said  a  station  newsman. 

The  communists  put  up  their  own  defence. 
They  jam  the  signals  so  that  many  of  the 
Eastern  Europeans  don't  hear  the  station. 
This,  say  the  station  operators,  means  that 
we  must  be  doing  a  good  job. 

-Courtesy  of  Macleans  magazine.  May  11,  1981. 
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A  Moscow 
connection 


Radio  Tuktoyaktuk 

for  propaganda - 

Eleven  years  ago  when  it  was  fash¬ 
ionable  for  southern  Canadian  radio 
stations  to  “twin”  with  those  in  the  far 
north,  radio  CFCT  was  born  in  Tukto¬ 
yaktuk  on  the  edge  of  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
Until  this  winter  the  station  was  kept 
afloat  financially  by  CHUM  in  Toronto, 
to  the  tune  of  $10,000  a  year.  However, 
CHUM  announced  in  January  that  it 
was  pulling  out  of  the  deal.  Desperate 
for  funds,  the  station  received  an  of¬ 
fer  for  help  from  an  unexpected  source: 
Radio  Moscow.  Last  week  John  Steen, 
president  of  the  Tuktoyaktuk  Broad¬ 
casting  Society,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was 
taking  them  up  on 
the  idea. 

Mr.  Steen  be¬ 
lieves  the  Russians 
learned  of  his  pre¬ 
dicament  from  a  CBC 
story  broadcast  from 
Steen  Inuvik.  In  any  case, 

Konstantin  Zlobin, 
editor  in  chief  of 
Radio  Moscow,  has  offered  the  Russian 
programming  (in  English)  at  no  charge. 
Among  the  possibilities:  Moscow  Mail- 
bag,  Thinking  Out  Loud  (panel  dis¬ 
cussions  on  science  and  politics),  Life  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Soviet  Press  Review. 

Until  now  the  station  has  provided  6V2 
hours  of  local  programming  a  day,  paid 
for  by  the  council  of  the  900  person  vil¬ 
lage,  the  territorial  government,  oil 
companies  and  whatever  can  be  raised 
by  bingos. 

The  47-year-old  Arctic  native  and  for¬ 
mer  trapper  says  he’s  well  aware  that 
most  of  the  programming  will  be  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  he’d  rather  have  it  than  no¬ 
thing.  He’s  not  afraid  that  the  people  of 
Tuktoyaktuk  would  be  seduced  by  ma¬ 
terial.  But  one  resident,  who  requests 
anonymity,  disagrees,  saying  people 
think  they’re  immune  to  propaganda, 
but  they’re  not.  She  thinks  the  village 
would  be  especially  vulnerable  to  politi¬ 
cal  messages  aimed  at  stirring  up  dis¬ 
sension  due  to  desires  for  native  self- 
government  and  for  protection  of  land 
claims  against  oil  companies.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  local  RCMP  says  that  so  far 
the  police  have  not  become  concerned 
about  the  espionage  or  other  unpatriotic 
possibilities  posed  by  the  Moscow  con¬ 
nection.  ■ 
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THE  DRIVE  TO  TOTAL  PLANNING 

In  1927,  Stalin  moved  into  command,  and  the  difficult  question  of  how 
much  to  satisfy  the  unwilling  peasant  disappeared.  Stalin  simply  made  the 
ruthless  decision  to  satisfy  him  not  at  all,  but  to  force  him  by  collectiviz¬ 
ing  (1 )  hi s  holdings. 

The  collectivization  process  solved  the  problem  of  securing  the  essen¬ 
tial  transfer  of  food  quickly  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  but  it  did  so  at  a 
frightful  social  (and  economic)  cost.  Many  peasants  slaughtered  their  live¬ 
stock  rather  than  hand  it  over  to  the  new  collective  farms;  others  waged  out¬ 
right  war  or  practiced  sabotage.  In  reprisal,  the  authorities  acted  with 
brutal  force.  An  estimated  five  million  "kulaks"  (rich  peasants)  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  or  put  in  labor  camps,  while  in  the  cities  an  equal  policy  showed  it¬ 
self.  Workers  were  to  do  tasks  required  by  the  central  authorities.  The 
right  to  strike  was  forbidden,  and  the  trade  unions  were  reduced  to  useless¬ 
ness  . 

The  history  of  this  period  of  forced  industrialization  is  ugly  and  re¬ 
pellent,  and  it  has  left  lasting  scars  on  Russian  society.  It  is  well  for 
us,  nonetheless,  to  attempt  to  view  it  with  some  objectivity.  If  the  extremes 
to  which  the  Stalinist  authorities  went  were  extraordinary,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  industrialization  on  a  large  scale  has  always  been  difficult, 
always  accompanied  by  economic  sacrifice,  and  always  carried  out  by  the  more 
or  less  authoritarian  use  of  power.  We  have  already  seen  what  happened  in 
the  West  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  with  its  heavy-handed 
exploitation  of  labor,  and  without  "excusing"  these  acts,  we  have  seen  their 
part  in  paving  the  way  for  building  supplies  of  capital. 

What  was  new  about  the  Soviet  program  was  that  totalitarian  (2)  con¬ 
trol  over  the  citizenry  enabled  the  planners  to  carry  out  this  change  at  a 

much  faster  speed  than  would  have  been  possible  had  protests  been  permitted. 

Without  seeking  to  justify  the  Russian  effort,  it  is  worth  thinking 
about  one  last  question.  Can  rapid  industrialization,  with  its  inescapable 
price  of  low  consumption,  ever  be  a  "popular"  policy?  Will  poor  people 
willingly  vote  for  an  economic  change  which  will  not  "pay  out"  for  twenty  or 
forty  years?  (Aneurin  Bevin,  famed  British  socialist,  has  said  that,  if 


(1)  Collectivizing  -  bringing  all  farms  together  under  the  control  of  the 
State. 

(2)  totalitarian  -  complete  control  by  the  leader 
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British  workers  had  possessed  the  vote  in  the  early  1800's,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  would  not  have  been  permitted).  Does 
rapid  and  large-scale  industrialization  necessarily  mean  a  large  degree  of 
authoritarian  political  control? 

THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

A  massive  industrialization  drive  requires  a  great  effort  to  hold  consump¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum  and  to  transfer  resources  to  capital  building  an  effort  greatly 
eased,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  totalitarian  system.  How  is  this  done? 

Under  a  market  economy  profit  serves  as  the  lure  for  the  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources  and  labor.  People  risk  their  money  to  build  businesses,  open  stores,  etc., 
so  that  they  can  make  more  money.  Other  businesses  grow  to  satisfy  demands. 

In  the  absence  of  a  market,  the  economy  must  be  supplied  by  the  direct  or¬ 
ders  of  a  central  controlling  and  planning  agency.  In  a  growing  industrial 
economy,  a  planning  agency  must  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  market.  This  plan¬ 
ning  agency  must  set  objectives,  decide  how  these  objectives  will  be  met,  by 
whom  these  objectives  will  be  achieved  and  for  whom  the  objectives  will  be  di¬ 
rected.  Almost  every  detail  must  be  organized  -  the  labour  supply,  wage  rates, 
how  many  nails  and  paper  clips  produced,  where  factories  will  be  located  and 
so  on.  Every  decision  must  be  made.  A  small  error  in  planning  may  upset  the 
whole  operation  of  the  economy. 

THE  PLAN  IN  ACTION 

How  is  this  very  complicated  planning  system  carried  out  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  planning  authority  has  typically 
set  its  goals  in  terms  of  Five-Year  Plans.  These  are  broken  down  into  shorter, 
one-year  plans.  These  one-year  plans,  specifying  the  output  of  major  sectors 
of  industry,  are  then  passed  to  various  government  ministries  concerned  with, 
for  example,  steel  production,  transportation,  lumbering,  and  so  forth.  In 
turn,  the  ministries  send  the  one-year  plans  further  down  the  line  to  the 
heads  of  large  industrial  plants,  to  experts  and  advisers,  and  so  on.  At  each 
stage,  the  overall  plan  is  thus  unraveled  into  its  subsidiary  parts,  until 
finally  the  threads  have  been  traced  as  far  back  as  sensible  along  the  pro¬ 
ductive  process — typically,  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  actual  factory 
operations.  The  factory  manager  of,  for  instance,  a  coking  operation  is  given 
a  planned  objective  for  the  next  year,  specifying  the  output  needed  from 
his  plant.  He  confers  with  his  production  engineers,  considers  the  condition 
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of  his  machinery  and  the  availability  of  his  labor  force,  and  then  sends 
his  requirements  for  meeting  the  objective  back  upward  along  the  line.  In 
this  way,  just  as  "demand"  is  transmitted  downward  along  the  chain  of  command, 
the  needs  of  "supply"  flow  back  upward,  ending  in  the  top  command  of  the 
planning  authority  (the  GOSPLAN)  itself. 

From  this  description  of  the  tasks  of  planning,  it  is  obvious  that 
planning  is  an  enormously  complex  task  -  many  have  even  thought  it  to  be 
impossible.  But  growth  has  taken  place,  as  we  will  find  out. 

-these  three  articles  from  Robert  L.  Heilbraner,  The  Making  of  Economic  Society: 
Revised  for  the  1980's,  6th  Ed,  ©  1980,  p.  212-215.  Adapted  by  permission  of 
Prentice  -  Hall.  Inc.  SR  43  B 

ELEVENTH  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

(Novosti  Press) 

In  the  Tenth  Five-Year  Plan  period  the  U.S.S.R.'s  industrial 
output  exceeded  that  of  1928  more  than  130  times. 

During  the  ten  five-year  plan  periods  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
and  rehabilitated  42,000  big  factories  and  plants.  Most  of  the  old 
works  have  been  modernized  and  expanded.  The  overall  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  national  economy  reached  an  astronomical  figure  of 
1,800,000  million  roubles. 

After  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  eliminated  the  age-old  backwardness  inherited  from 
Tsarism.  They  coped  with  the  main  and  most  formidable  task  of 
socialist  revolution,  namely,  that  of  construction. 

Within  a  historically  brief  period  they  turned  their  Homeland 
into  a  mighty  power.  It  now  leads  the  world  in  the  sphere  of  social 
progress.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  created  a  crisis-free,  steadily  growing 
economy  and  a  society  of  mature  socialist  relations.  Soviet  people 
have  great  confidence  in  the  future.  Soviet  society  is  standing 
before  vast,  unlimited  possibilities  for  development. 

But  the  way  to  these  achievements  was  a  thorny  one.  Every 
step  forward  meant  a  tremendous  effort;  every  success  was  achieved 
through  persistent  toil.  The  Soviet  people  built  their  society  defy¬ 
ing  the  frosty  winds  of  the  north  and  the  scorching  sun  of  the  south, 
the  hardships  posed  by  the  boundless  taiga  of  Siberia,  by  mountains, 
deserts  and  barren  steppes.  Patiently  they  established  labour 
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discipline,  a  conscientious  attitude  to  work,  socialist  social  re¬ 
lations  and  moral  princples. 

The  system  of  planned  economic  management,  which  has  proved 
highly  efficient,  has  been  embodied  in  the  successive  five-year  plans 
forming  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  state's  social  and  economic  progress. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  26th  CPSU  Congress. 

As  is  customary  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  entire  country,  from 
its  western  borders  to  the  Kuril  Islands,  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and 
Sakhalin  in  the  east,  marks  this  event  by  achieving  outstanding 
economic  successes.  The  socialist  emulation  movement  is  gaininq 
momentum,  and  new  resources  and  reserves  are  being  found  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  production. 

The  problems  facing  the  country  remain  complex  but  they  are 
now  being  solved  more  effectively;  the  efficiency  of  work  improves 
and  efforts  are  intensified  to  fulfill  the  plans  of  the  final  and 
especially  important  year  of  the  current  five-year  period. 

As  a  rule,  discussions  of  the  tasks  set  in  the  next  five-year 
plan  do  not  take  place  only  at  a  Party  congress,  where  the  final 
decisions  are  taken.  Long  before  a  congress  opens  the  tasks  are  made 
public  for  nationwide  discussion.  In  this  process  attention  is  paid 
both  to  separate  key  problems  and  branches  of  the  economy  and  to 
groups  of  problems  and  branches  that  call  for  a  comprehensive 
approach.  Then  the  draft  directives  of  a  congress  or  the  main 
guidelines  for  the  development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  economy  for  the 
next  five  years  are  published. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  everyone  has  an  opportunity 
to  voice  his  opinion  and  put  forward  proposals.  Thus,  each  five- 
year  plan  represents  the  combined  effort  of  a  large  number  of  experts 
including  economists  and  statisticians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
millions  of  people  with  practical  knowledge  of  various  sectors  of 
the  economy,  on  the  other. 

Hence  the  vitality  and  feasibility  of  the  tasks  set  for  each 
five-year  period,  however  "fantastic"  some  of  them  may  seem  to 
politicians  and  economists  in  the  West. 

As  in  previous  five-year  oeriods,  in  the  Eleventh  Five-Year 
Plan  period  attention  will  be  focussed  on  the  economic  and  social 
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development  of  Soviet  society.  Intensified  development  of  the  entire 
Soviet  economy  and  improvement  of  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  work 
with  emphasis  on  the  final  results  of  economic  activity  will  remain 
the  basic  trends  of  our  economic  strategy. 

"We  have  set  ourselves  such  a  cardinal  task  as  that  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  efficiency  of  production  and  improving  the  quality  of 
work.  This  task  must  constantly  command  our  attention.  Thought 
should  be  qiven  further,  too,  to  steps  to  speed  up  scientific  and 
technological  progress,  to  strengthen  labour  and  state  discipline, 
to  ensure  a  steady  increase  of  the  productivity  of  labour."  These 
words  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  head  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the 
Communist  Party,  are  of  significance  also  for  the  coming  decade. 

Today  265  million  Soviet  people  are  launching  their  Eleventh 
Five-Year  Plan,  thereby  entering  another  stage  of  development. 

Whether  they  are  operating  machine  tools,  whether  they  are  working 
on  farms,  building  homes,  launching  spaceships  into  outer  space, 
paintinq  pictures,  writing  books,  or  teaching  children,  they  are 
themselves  constantly  learning,  learning  to  be  better,  learning  to 
live  better  than  they  lived  the  day  before. 


FIVE-YEAR  PLAN:  ANOTHER  FAILURE? 


SR  43  C 


MOSCOW  -  The  new  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  shown  to  the  public.  Once 
again,  the  Soviet  Union's  economy  is  headed  for  new  disappointment,  with 
only  a  few  successes  in  the  next  five  years,  if  recent  history  is  any 
guide. 

During  the  1970's  the  Soviet  economy  showed  growth  of  only  2  to  4 
percent  a  year,  although  plans  had  called  for  goals  of  5  and  6  percent. 
Broken  promises  of  "more  and  better"  were  frequent.  Even  major  gains,  such 
as  the  huge  increases  that  raised  the  Soviet  Union  to  first  place  among  the 
world's  petroleum  producers  were  achieved  at  great  cost  and  with  wasteful 
practices  that  will  cause  terrible  problems  for  the  Russian  people. 
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The  history  is  not  good  and  Moscow  knows  it.  But  the  aging  and  slow- 

thinking  Brezhnev  leadership  has  no  desire  to  interfere  with  an  economic 

system  that  gives  strong  party  control  at  the  expense  of  the  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidual  worker  initiative  that  is  found  in  the  West. 

The  plan  foresees  a  tiny  one  percent  growth  in  petroleum  production, 
which  suggests  further  strains  on  Soviet  energy  resources.  Domestic  needs 
are  expanding  and  so  are  those  of  its  economic  partners.  But  the  Soviets 
fell  well  short  of  their  own  projects,  producing  4.2  billion  barrels  for 
this  year  instead  of  the  4.5  billion  barrels  called  for  in  the  1976-80 
party  plan.  That  suggests  possible  severe  energy  problems  here  in  the 
early  1980's. 

One  star  performer,  natural  gas  production,  is  expected  to  increase  by 
50  percent.  This  means  a  shift  to  natural  gas  so  that  oil  can  be  sold  to 
the  West  to  bring  in  some  Western  money  which  can  then  be  used  to  buy  wheat 
to  feed  the  Soviet  people. 

The  plan,  to  be  adopted  at  February's  26th  Communist  Party  Congress, 
sets  top  priority  on  expanding  consumer  industries  about  6  percent  yearly. 
This  seems  highly  unlikely,  for  despite  many  leadership  promises  of  better 
quality  and  quantity  of  goods  for  Soviet  shoppers,  consumers  have  repeatedly 
been  forced  to  give  way  on  expansion  to  such  deeply  troubled  areas  as  heavy 
industry  and  agriculture. 

Meat  production  is  to  rise  2  million  tons  to  17.5  million  tons  by 
1985,  despite  stories  of  big  slaughters  that  have  cut  herds  following  three 
disastrous  harvests  in  the  past  five  years.  A  grain  harvest  increase  of 
20  percent  will  be  hard  to  achieve  as  well. 

The  Plan  states  that  90%  of  the  growth  in  output  must  come  from  higher 
worker  productivity.  New  construction  will  be  limited,  while  industries 
are  to  concentrate  on  completing  unfinished  factories.  Up  to  80  percent 
of  the  industrial  plants  begun  in  recent  years  are  not  yet  complete,  wasting 
billions  of  roubles  in  investments. 

Unless  the  government  decides  to  offer  the  workers  special  incentives 
to  make  them  work  harder,  this  Five-Year  Plan  is  doomed  to  fail,  just  like 
previous  ones. 
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CENTRAL  PLANNING  AND  PROPAGANDA 
"What 1 s  the  T ruth?" 

You  will  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  in  your  notebook  when  you  have 
completed  the  three  readings: 

1.  The  Drive  to  Total  Planning  SR  43  A 

2.  Eleventh  Five  Year  Plan  SR  43  B 

3.  Five  Year  Plan:  Another  Failure  SR  43  C 

I  From  reading  1  only: 

a.  Flow  did  the  U.S.S.R.  carry  out  its  policy  of  collectivization  and 
industrial ization? 

b.  In  a  centrally  planned  State,  what  can  happen  as  a  result  of  small 

w 

errors  ? 

c.  In  one  or  two  sentences  explain  how  the  planning  system  operates 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

1 1  From  reading  2  only: 

a.  Give  the  main  point  of  the  article  in  one  sentence. 

b.  What  does  Brezhnev  ask  for? 

c.  Flow  does  this  article  indicate  democratic  progress? 

1 1 1  From  reading  3  only: 

Give  the  main  point  of  the  article  in  one  sentence. 

IV  All  readings: 

a.  Compare  the  success  of  five  year  planning  according  to  the  accounts 
given  in  readings  two  and  three. 

b.  Draw  three  columns  (one  for  each  reading);  pick  out  and  list  sen- 
tences/words  which  are  examples  of  propaganda. 

c.  Of  the  three  articles,  which  is  the  most  "authoritative"?  (likely 
to  be  most  true) . 
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FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  GAME  (OPTIONAL  ACTIVITY) 


FOCUS 

QUESTION:  How  does  the  five-year  planning  process  work? 

NOTE  TO  THE  TEACHER: 

This  game  has  undergone  many  changes  in  attempting  to  make  it  more  work¬ 
able  in  the  classroom.  While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  the  "bugs"  are 
out,  the  game  still  represents  an  organizational  challenge.  Teachers  need  to 
read  through  all  instructions  prior  to  using  it  as  a  classroom  activity.  It 
is  intended  to  be  useful  not  only  as  another  way  for  students  to  understand 
the  central  planning  process,  but  also  as  a  springboard  for  development  of 
other  ideas  in  the  Social  Studies  program. 

In  addition  to  those  unit  developers  and  pilot  teachers  who  were  involved 
in  the  development  of  this  game,  Phil  Jensen  of  Central  Junior  High  School 
(Red  Deer)  should  be  given  credit  for  his  assistance  in  the  modification  of 
the  game. 


PROCEDURE: 


Lesson  One: 

Prior  to  playing  the  game: 

1.  Review  briefly  five-year  planning  from  its  start  in  1928. 

2.  Review  central  planning  techniques. 

3.  a.  Point  out  the  different  sectors  in  an  economy  e.g.  heavy  in¬ 

dustry,  farming,  etc.  Specifically  mention  the  examples  used 
in  the  game  and  explain  their  parts  in  the  economy. 

b.  Ask  students  what  roles  they  might  expect  to  play  in  a  game 
which  simulates  the  operations  of  these  examples. 

4.  Assign  one  role  from  the  job  description  sheets,  pages  1  -  11  to 
each  student  in  the  class.  Hand  out  operations  sheet;  ensure  that 
students  understand  how  the  operations  sheet  operates  by  demonstrating 

with  an  example. 


Lesson  Two: 


1.  Students  will  be  organized  into  groups  which  represent  sectors  of 
the  Soviet  Economy  (in  order  of  increasing  difficulty)*- 


Mil  itary 

Pushkin  Tractor  Factory 
Lenin  Collective  Farm 
Cleanitoff  Washing  Machines 
Shoe  Factory 
Stalin  Steelworks 


-  3  students 

-  6  students 

-  5  students 

-  5  students 

-  5  students 

-  6  students 
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Each  student  will  have  a  role  in  one  of  the  groups. 
The  number  of  groups  is  flexible. 

The  role  of  "observer"  can  be  dropped  if  wished. 


An  extra  student  (or  two)  can  act  as  Commissar  (in  charge  of 
answer  sheets)  and  can  help  in  the  operation  of  the  game. 

Assign  the  roles  according  to  the  estimated  abilities  of  students: 
the  resource  officers,  labour  managers  and  factory  managers 
(and  army  general  in  the  military)  are  the  more  demanding  roles. 

2.  The  class  should  spend  a  few  minutes  reading  the  job  description  sheets 
carefully  and  silently. 

3.  Allow  a  few  minutes  for  answering  questions  before  starting  the 
game . 

4.  Group  work: 

Each  worker  should  read  out  the  "job  description"  part  of  his  role 
to  the  rest  of  his  group. 

5.  Using  the  Operations  Sheet  tell  the  person  responsible  in  each 
group  to  carry  out  the  budgeting  as  required  in  his/her  instructions. 
Allow  10-15  minutes  for  initial  calculations  to  be  made. 

6.  Now  read  through  "GOSPLAN  DIRECTIVE  SHEETS"  -  allowing  time  for 
alterations  to  the  calculations. (Pages  151,  152) 

7.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity,  remind  students  that  this  was 
a  game  which  dealt  with  central  planning.  Pass  out  the  "Five 
Year  Plan  Game"  summary  sheet  for  students  to  complete  OR  discuss 
the  game  and  its  implications  with  the  students  using  the  summary 
sheet  as  a  guide. 
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MILITARY 


Job  Description  Sheet 


Job  Description 

I  am  a  MARSHAL  in  the  Soviet  Air  Force.  I  have  great  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  the  Air  Force  is  strong  enough  in  defence  and  could  rapidly  attack 
if  necessary.  I  know  that  the  Americans  are  verv  well  eouinged  and  could  easily 
wipe  us  out  if  I  make  mistakes  (a  mistake  could  cost  me  a  few  years  in  Siberia, 
Comrade) . 

The  program  for  the  next  five  years  had  better  be  a  good  one! 

Year  1:  Purchase  of  new  equipment:  850  million  roubles 
Labour: 1250  million  roubles 

Maintenance  of  present  equipment:  630  million  roubles 

Tasks 

Step  1.  You  should  total  the  three  items  in  your  budget  (check  with  the 
Commissar)  and  inform  the  General  who  will  work  out  the  five-year 
plan. 


MILITARY 

Job  Description 

I  am  a  GENERAL  in  the  Army.  I  have  a  great  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  the  defence  of  the  country  is  maintained,  that  the  soldiers  are  well 
trained  and  well  looked  after,  and  that  their  equipment  is  up-to-date.  I 
know  that  the  military  has  priority  over  all  other  areas  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  but 
I  must  not  overspend  because  this  will  put  me  in  a  bad  light  (that  could 
mean  a  trip  to  Siberia,  Comrade). 

Tasks 

Step  1 . 

Year  1.  Purchase  of  new  material:  1090  million  roubles 

Maintenance  and  labour  costs:  2090  million  roubles 

(Check  with  Commissar)  TOTAL  =  _ 

Step  2.  Now  obtain  totals  from  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  and  add  them  to¬ 
gether  with  your  total . 

Step  3.  Work  out  each  year's  budget  by  adding  10%  to  the  previous  year's 
(multiply  the  previous  year's  total  by  1.1) 

Step  4.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 


MILITARY 

Job  Description 

I  am  an  ADMIRAL  in  the  Soviet  Fleet.  I  have  a  great  responsibi 1 ity 
especially  for  ensuring  the  defence  of  our  great  nation. 

I  position  our  nuclear  subs  around  the  world  so  that  at  all  times  all  un¬ 
friendly  nations  are  covered.  I  know  that  I  have  to  acquire  as  much  money 
as  needed  -  but  won't  be  greedy,  because  I  might  get  a  few  black  marks  and 
too  many  of  those  will  mean  the  salt  mines.  Comrade! 

Tasks 

You  are  allowed  to  budget  for  Year  1: 

Purchase  of  new  equipment:  420  million  roubles 
Maintenance  of  present  equipment:  400  million  roubles 
Pay  for  the  men:  500  million  roubles 

Total  your  costs  (check  with  the  Commissar)  and  inform  the  General  of  the 
Army. 
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PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 

RESOURCES  OFFICER 

Job  Description  (Calculator  needed) 

I  am  responsible  for  obtaining  the  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  the 

tractors  and  parts.  For  every  tractor  I  will  need  (on  average): 

1  tonne  of  steel  =  223  roubles 

6  wheels:  -  total  cost  =  500  roubles 

Extras  (seats,  plastic  parts,  grease,  etc.)  =  250  roubles 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Add  up  the  total  raw  material s  cost  for  each  tractor.  Write  it 
down. 

Step  2.  The  factory  has  to  produce  1500  tractors  each  year,  so:  calculate 
the  total  raw  material s  costs  for  all  the  tractors  produced  (cost 
for  each  tractor  multi  pi ied  by  number  of  tractors).  Check  the 
figures  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  3.  Tell  the  factory  manager  the  total. 


PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 


LABOUR  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  responsible  for  Labour  management.  I  am  to  make  sure  there  are  enough 
people  employed  at  the  works  and  that  they  are  properly  looked  after. 

On  average,  it  takes  2.4  workers  to  produce  one  tractor  a  year. 

Total  number  of  tractors  to  be  produced  each  year  is  1500. 


Tasks 

Step  1.  Calculate  the  number  of  workers  that  should  be  hired.  (Divide 
number  of  tractors  by  2.4) 


Step  2.  Each  worker  should  be  paid  5760  roubles  a  year  in  Year  One.  Cal¬ 
culate  the  total  annual  labour  cost. 

Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 


Step  4.  Tell  the  factory  manager  what  the  total  is. 


PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 

OBSERVER 

Job  Description 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  My  job  is  to  watch  if  anyone  gets 
out  of  line.  If  anyone  seems  to  be  slacking  off,  I  am  to  try  to  make  them 
get  back  to  serious  business.  I  am  to  mark  each  of  the  group  out  of  10. 

I  will  give  these  marks  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  game. 
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PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 


Job  Description  Sheet 
Page  3 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER  (Calculator  needed) 

Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  proper  day-to-day  operation  of  the  tractor  factory. 
Naturally,  I  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  involved  in  maintenance  and  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  factory  -  cleaners,  office  clerks,  accountants,  and  so  on. 
Averaged  out,  I  need  1  extra  person  for  each  tractor  produced.  The  factory 
produces  1500  tractors. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  How  many  extra  workers  are  needed? 

Step  2.  The  average  salary  of  these  workers  (as  calculated  by  GOSPLAN)  is 
4500  roubles  a  year,  so: 

Calculate  the  total  yearly  labour  costs  for  this. 

Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  4.  Tell  the  Factory  Manager. 


PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 

FACTORY  MANAGER  (Calculator  needed) 

Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  tractor  factory.  I  have  to  arrange  to  obtain  steel 
from  the  Stalin  Steelworks  and  produce  parts  for  tractors  that  are  used  on 
collective  farms  such  as  the  Lenin  Collective  farm. 

I  am  expected  to  fill  orders  for  the  following: 

-  1000  tractors  a  year 

-  plus  parts  for  an  additional  500  tractors/year ,  making  a  total  of 
1500  tractors. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  To  obtain  the  total  costs  of  production  from  the  Admin i strati ve 
Officer,  Resources  Officer,  and  Labour  Manager  and  add  them  up. 
Write  this  total  down  for  Year  One^  (Operations  Sheet) 

Step  2.  Now  calculate  the  total  for  each  of  five  years:  you  are  to  increase 
output  by  10%  each  year  (multiply  each  new  year  by  1.1) 

Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 


PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  selling  the  tractors  produced  at  the  factory.  Because 
this  is  a  communist  society,  we  are  not  required  to  make  a  profit,  but  we  had 
better  try  and  cover  costs  (or  I  might  find  out  how  cold  it  is  in  Siberia, 
Comrade). 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Find  out  the  total  costs  of  production  from  the  Factory  Manager. 
Write  it  down. 

Step  2.  Divide  this  figure  by  the  total  number  of  tractors  produced  by  the 

factory  (1500).  This  will  give  you  the  costs  of  production  for  each 
tractor.  Check  that  this  figure  is  correct  with  the  Commissar. 
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LENIN  COLLECTIVE  FARM 


Job  Description  Sheet 
Page  4 

(calculator  needed) 


FARM  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  work  on  a  collective  farm.  I  have  to  arrange  for  the  production  from  our 
farm  to  reach  required  levels. 

We  are  required  to  produce  mainly  beef  and  hides  from  the  farm. 

Here  are  some  details  of  the  farm: 

Area :  80,000  hectares  (65,000  are  in  production  and  15,000  are  in  bush 

land) 

The  farm  supports  an  average  of  3  cattle  per  hectare  on  the  good 
land;  only  one  per  hectare  on  the  poor  quality  bushland,  so  we 
have  210,000  cattle  altogether. 

Tasks: 

Step  1.  When  the  cattle  reach  3  years  of  age,  they  are  slaughtered  for 

meat  and  hides.  There  are  an  equal  number  of  one,  two  and  three- 
year  old  cattle,  so  how  many  cattle  are  ready  to  be  slaughtered? 
(divide  total  cattl e  by  3) .  Put  t hi s  total  in  Year  One  of  your 
Operations  Sheet. 

Step  2.  On  your  operations  sheet,  work  out  a  five-year  plan  (starting  with 
Year  One)  allowing  for  a  10 t  increase  in  production  each  year. 

(You  can  do  this  by  multiplying  each  previous  year  by  1.1). 

Step  3.  Check  your  figures  with  the  Commissar. 


LENIN  COLLECTIVE  FARM 

LABOUR  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  have  to  make  sure  that  there  are  enough  people  employed  on  the  farm  and 
that  there  are  enough  houses  for  these  people.  My  task  objective  is  to  work 
out  how  much  total  costs  will  be. 

I  have  to  find  out  how  many  workers  I  have  to  employ:  I  know  that  we  will 
need  one  worker  for  every  100  animals  we  keep.  (Each  worker  will  be  paid 
3600  roubles  each  year). 

Tasks 

Step  1 .  We  have  210,000  cattle:  How  many  workers  do  we  need? 

Step  2.  Find  out  how  much  your  total  costs  will  be  by  multiplying 
number  of  workers  by  the  salary. 

Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  4.  Give  the  information  to  the  Distribution  Manager. 


LENIN  COLLECTIVE  FARM 


OBSERVER 

Job  Description 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  My  job  is  to  check  the  workers  and 
bosses  in  the  factory  to  make  sure  that  they  are  doing  a  serious  job. 

I  should,  if  they  are  slacking  off,  make  them  get  back  to  work. 

I  am  to  mark  every  other  member  of  our  group  out  of  10  according  to  how 
seriously  they  take  their  task.  If  someone  lets  the  team  down  seriously, 
they  can  be  given. 

I  will  give  the  marks  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  exercise. 
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LENIN  COLLECTIVE  FARM 


Job  Description  Sheet 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  proper  day-to-day  operation  of  the  farm.  Naturally, 

I  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  involved  in  maintenance  and  non-productive  aspects 
such  as  education,  office  work,  etc. 

The  "extra"  costs  for  this  are  based  on  the  number  of  workers  on  the  farm 
-  averaged,  it  costs  2,000  roubles  a  year  for  every  person  employed  on  the  farm. 
(There  are  2,100  employed  on  the  farm). 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Flow  much  is  the  total  "extra"  cost?  (2000  x  by  2100). 

Step  2.  Add  Other  Operational  Costs  of  4,5000,000  roubles  to  get  the 
total  Administrative  costs. 

Step  3.  Check  that  your  answer  is  correct  (with  the  Commissar). 

Step  4.  Tell  your  Collective  Farm  Manager. 


LENIN  COLLECTIVE  FARM 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  selling  the  farm  products.  Because  this  is  a  communist 
society,  we  do  not  have  to  make  a  profit,  but  we  should  break  even.  Total  costs 
will  be  16,260,000  roubles. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Find  out  how  many  hides  will  be  produced  (from  the  Farm  Manager). 

Step  2.  Then  work  out  how  much  you  will  charge  for  each  hide.  (Divide 
the  total  costs  by  number  of  hides.) 

Step  3.  Check  your  answer  with  the  Commissar. 
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CLEANITOFF  WASHING  MACHINE  FACTORY 

RESOURCES  OFFICER  (Calculator  needed) 

Job  Description 

I  am  responsible  for  Resources.  I  will  have  to  obtain  sufficient  raw 
materials  for  this  factory. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Find  out  from  the  factory  manager  how  many  machines  will  have  to 
be  produced.  Put  this  in  your  calculator. 

Step  2.  1  tonne  of  steel  makes  an  average  of  5  machines:  so  how  many 

tonnes  of  steel  will  you  need?  (number  of  machines  f  5). 

Step  3.  Steel  is  223  roubles  a  tonne:  What  will  total  steel  costs  be? 
(mul ti ply  by  223) . 

Step  4.  Steel  makes  up  one  tenth  of  all  raw  materials:  so  what  will 

total  raw  material  costs  be?  (multiply  total  steel  costs  by  10). 

Step  5.  Check  your  answers  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  6.  Tell  your  factory  manager. 


CLEANITOFF  WASHING  MACHINE  FACTORY 

LABOUR  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  the  labour  manager  at  the  Cleanitoff  Washing  Machine  Factory.  I  have 
to  make  sure  enough  people  are  employed  in  the  factory  and  that  they  are  paid 
enough . 

I  have  to  find  out  how  many  workers  we  will  have  to  employ.  On  average,  a 
worker  produces  approximately  100  washing  machines  a  year  and  gets  paid  5000 
roubles  a  year. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Find  out  the  total  production  of  washing  machines  from  the  factory 
manager.  Each  worker  averages  100  machines  so  how  many  workers 
will  be  needed?  (f  by  100). 

Step  2.  Each  worker  earns  5000  roubles,  so  what's  the  total  labour  bill? 

(mul ti ply  by  5000) . 

Step  3.  Check  with  the  Commissar  and  tell  the  factory  manager. 

CLEANITOFF  WASHING  MACHINE  FACTORY 

OBSERVER 

Job  Description 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  My  job  is  to  watch  that  everyone  stays 
in  line.  If  anyone  seems  to  be  slacking  off,  I  am  to  try  to  make  them  get 
back  to  serious  business.  I  am  to  mark  each  of  the  other  members  out  of  10. 

I  am  to  give  these  marks  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  exercise. 
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CLEANITOFF  WASHING  MACHINE  FACTORY 

Job  Description 

I  am  the  FACTORY  MANAGER.  I  have  to  arrange  for  the  proper  operation  of 
the  factory,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  100,000  washing  machines  annually. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  After  they  have  worked  out  their  costs,  ask  the  Resources  Officer 
for  the  raw  material s  costs  and  Labour  Manager  for  the  1 abour 
costs .  Add  these  up  and  write  the  total  against  Year  One  of  the 
Operations  Sheet. 

Step  2.  The  great  demand  for  washing  machines  means  that  you  will  have  to 
try  and  increase  production  by  25%  per  year  for  each  year  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  Work  this  out  by  using  a  calculator  and  multi¬ 
plying  each  year  by  1.25  to  reach  the  next  year's  total. 

Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 


CLEANITOFF  WASHING  MACHINE  FACTORY 

Job  Description 

I  am  the  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER,  responsible  for  working  out  the  costs  of 
washing  machi nes .  (Because  thi s  is  a  communist  society,  we  are  not  required 
to  make  a  profit,  but  must  make  enough  to  cover  costs.) 

Tasks 

Find  out  the  total  costs  for  Year  One  by  checking  with  the  factory 
manager;  also  find  out  how  many  machines  will  be  produced. 

Step  1.  Calculate  how  much  you  must  charge  for  each  machine. 

(Divide  total  costs  by  number  of  machines  produced) 

Step  2.  Check  your  figures  with  the  Comnissar. 
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RESOURCES  OFFICER 
Job  Description 


SHOE  FACTORY 


Job  Description  Sheet 
Page  8 

(Calculator  needed) 


I  will  have  to  obtain  sufficient  raw  materials  for  the  factory,  and  I  will 
have  to  work  out  the  costs  of  these  raw  materials. 

The  first  raw  material  that  I  need  is  leather.  The  leather  comes  from  hides 
from  the  collective  farm.  Each  hide  is  sufficient  for  ten  pairs  of  shoes  on 
average. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  Find  out  how  many  shoes  have  to  be  made  (from  the  factory  manager). 

Step  2.  How  many  hides  wi  1 1  be  needed  for  this  many  shoes?  (f  by  10) 

Step  3.  Hides  cost  200  roubles  each  from  the  collective  farm.  How  much 
will  be  the  total  cost  of  the  leather?  (x  by  200) 

Step  4.  Leather  makes  up  half  of  all  the  raw  materials  costs.  What,  then, 
will  the  total  raw  materials  cost?  (  x  by  2) 

Step  5.  Check  out  the  answer  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  6.  Tell  the  factory  manager. 


SHOE  FACTORY 


LABOUR  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  the  Workers'  Representative.  I  have  to  make  sure  that  there  are  enough 
people  employed  in  the  factory  and  that  they  are  paid. 


Tasks 

Step  1.  The  first  job  is  to  find  out  how  many  workers  should  be  employed: 
you  can  do  this  by: 

a)  asking  the  shoe  factory  manager  how  many  pairs  of  shoes  have  to 
be  produced. 

b)  working  out  how  many  workers  are  needed  if  each  worker  produces 
1000  pairs  of  shoes  on  average  per  year,  (t  by  1000) 

Step  2.  Next,  calculate  the  total  labour  costs  if  each  worker  gets  paid 
5000  roubles  a  year,  (x  by  5000) 

Step  3.  Check  out  your  answers  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  4.  Tell  your  factory  manager. 


SHOE  FACTORY 

OBSERVER 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  factory.  My  job  is  to  watch  that 
everyone  stays  in  line.  If  anyone  seems  to  be  slacking  off,  I  am  to  try  to 
make  them  get  back  to  serious  business.  I  am  to  mark  each  of  the  other  members 
out  of  10. 

I  will  give  these  marks  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  exercise. 
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Job  Description  Sheet 
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FACTORY  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  factory.  I  have  to  arrange  for  the  factory  to  have 
enough  raw  materials  to  produce  250,000  pairs  of  men's  black  shoes,  250,000 
pairs  of  women's  black  shoes,  250,000  pairs  of  men's  brown  shoes,  150,000 
pairs  of  women's  brown  shoes. 

Now  here's  what  I  have  to  do,  Comrade: 

Ta  sks 

Step  1.  Find  out  the  total  costs  of  production  in  Year  One.  I  can  do  this 
by  getting  the  raw  materials  cost  (from  the  Resources  Officer). 
Add  the  labour  costs  (from  the  Labour  Manager)  and  Admi nistrat ion 
costs  (  2  million  roubles  in  Year  One). 

Step  2.  To  meet  G0SPLAN  requirements,  you  are  to  increase  production  by 
10%  a  year.  So  now  you  make  out  a  five-year  plan,  starting  Year 
One  and  adding  10%  to  the  costs  of  each  previous  year  (multiply 
each  year  by  1.1). 

Step  3.  Check  out  your  answers  with  the  Commissar. 


SHOE  FACTORY 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  distributing  of  the  shoes  from  the  factory  to  the  Soviet 
people.  Because  this  is  a  communist  society,  we  are  not  supposed  to  make  a 
profit,  but  we  must  make  sure  we  have  enough  to  cover  costs. 


Step  1.  Find  out  the  costs  for  Year  One  by  checking  with  the  shoe  factory 
manager.  Also  find  out  how  many  shoes  are  produced. 

Step  2.  Then  calculate  how  much  you  must  charge  for  each  pair  of  shoes 
(total  costs  f  number  of  shoes  produced). 

Step  3.  Check  out  your  figures  with  the  Commissar. 
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RESOURCES  MANAGER 
Job  Description 


STALIN  STEELWORKS 


Job  Description  Sheet 
Page  10 


(calculator  useful) 


I  am  responsible  for  obtaining  the  raw  material s  for  the  production  of 
steel .  For  one  blast  furnace  load  of  100  tonnes  of  steel  to  be  produced,  I 
will  need: 


20  tonnes  of  coal  at  30  roubles  a  tonne 
62  tonnes  of  scrap  steel  at  90  roubles  a  tonne  = 
50  tonnes  of  pig  iron  at  165  roubles  a  tonne 
13  tonnes  limestone  at  6  roubles  a  tonne 
1  tonne  iron  ore  at  11  roubles  a  tonne 
1/4  tonne  fluorspar  at  90  roubles  a  tonne 


600  roubles 
5580  roubles 
8250  roubles 
78  roubles 
11  roubles 
22.5  roubles 


Tasks 

Step  1.  Work  out  the  total  costs  for  one  blast  furnace  load  of  100  tonnes 
(=  X  ).  Write  this  down. 


Step  2  Find  out  from  the  works  manager  how  much  the  total  output  of 
steel  is  required  to  be.  How  much  will  be  the  total  costs  for 
the  total  output?  (total  output  t  100  x  by  x  ). 


Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 
Step  4.  Inform  the  works  manager  of  this  cost. 


STALIN  STEELWORKS 

LABOUR  MANAGER  (calculator  needed) 

Job  Description 

I  am  responsible  for  Labour  Management.  I  have  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
enough  people  employed  in  the  steelworks  and  that  they  are  paid. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  On  average,  each  worker  will  produce  180  tonnes  of  steel  a  year. 
The  steelworks  produces  2,000,000  tonnes  of  steel  a  year,  so 
how  many  workers  do  we  need?  (2,000,000  i  by  180). 

Step  2.  Each  worker  should  be  paid  5880  roubles  a  year.  Cal¬ 
culate  the  total  yearly  labour  cost.  (  x  by  5880). 

Step  3.  Check  the  figures  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  4.  Give  the  answer  to  the  works  manager. 


STALIN  STEELWORKS 


OBSERVER 
Job  Description 

I  belong  to  the  Communist  Party.  My  job  is  to  watch  that  everyone  obeys 
the  proper  party  line.  If  anyone  seems  to  be  slacking  off,  I  am  to  try  to 
make  them  get  back  to  serious  business.  I  am  to  mark  each  of  the  other 
members  out  of  10. 

I  will  give  these  marks  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  exercise. 


( 
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STALIN  STEELWORKS 


Job  Description  Sheet 
Page  11 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  day-to-day  operation  of  the  steelworks.  We  employ  a 
large  number  of  extra  people  in  many  areas  —  cleaners,  office  workers, 
administration.  On  the  average  there  must  be  one  person  for  every  100  tonnes 
of  steel  produced. 

Tasks 

Step  1.  The  factory  will  produce  2,000,000  tonnes  of  steel.  How  many 
extra  workers  are  needed?  (2,000,000  t  by  100) 

Step  2.  Each  of  these  workers  is  paid  4500  roubles  a  year,  so  what's 
the  total  for  all  the  workers?  Write  it  down. 

Step  3.  Check  with  the  Commissar. 

Step  4.  Tell  the  works  manager  the  total  costs  figure  so  he  can  total 
it  with  other  costs. 


STALIN  STEELWORKS 

WORKS  MANAGER  (Calculator  needed) 

Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  factory.  I  have  to  arrange  for  the  factory  to  have 
enough  raw  materials  to  produce  2,000,000  tonnes  of  steel  a  year  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  tanks,  submarines,  and  airplanes  for  the  military  as  well  as 
for  tractor  parts  produced  at  the  Pushkin  Tractor  Works. 

Tasks 

Step  1 .  From  3  other  members  of  the  team  (Administrative  Officer,  Resources 
Officer,  and  Labour  Manager)  find  out  the  total  costs  and  add 
them  together.  Write  this  total  amount  down  against  Year  One  of 
the  Operations  Sheet. 

Step  2.  The  Soviet  Union's  latest  five-year  plan  calls  for  a  10%  increase 
every  year  in  production.  Since  prices  remain  the  same,  make  out 
a  five-year  plan  (on  the  Operations  Sheet)  by  adding  10%  to  the 
previous  year's  total  costs.  (Use  your  calculator  and  multiply 
each  previous  year's  total  by  1.1). 

Step  3.  Check  with  the  Commissar  (if  year  5  is  approximately  correct,  you're 
OK). 


STALIN  STEELWORKS 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Job  Description 

I  am  in  charge  of  distributing  the  steel  from  the  factory.  Because  this  is 
a  communist  society,  we  are  not  required  to  make  a  profit,  but  we  had  better 
make  sure  we  cover  costs  (or  life  might  become  difficult  for  us,  Comrade). 

Most  of  our  steel  is  used  for  tanks  submarines  and  planes. 

Tasks 

Step  1 .  My  task  will  be  to  find  out  the  total  costs  of  production  from  the 
works  manager  -  then  calculate  how  much  must  be  charged  for  each 
tonne  of  steel.  (Divide  the  total  costs  of  production  for  Year  One 
by  the  number  of  tonnes  produced.) 

Check  this  with  the  Commissar. 
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Step  2. 


GOSPLAN  DIRECTIVE  SHEETS 


(FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  GAME  ADJUSTMENTS) 

After  students  have  prepared  their  initial  budget  for  their  five-year  plan, 
it  can  be  explained  that  the  plan  often  has  to  change  its  directions  be¬ 
cause  of  various  factors. 

Can  students  suggest  some  of  the  factors  that  would  create  the  need 
for  changes,  (climate,  world  events,  bungling,  etc.) 

Now  instruct  students  to  make  adjustments  to  the  "actual  total"  column 
according  to  the  "GOSPLAN  DIRECTIVES"  that  follow.  All  changes  apply  to 
the  one  year  only. 

YEAR  ONE 

1.  Disease  breaks  out.  This  causes  the  number  of  animal  births  on 
the  collective  farms  to  be  cut  by  20%.  This  will  cause  a  cut¬ 
back  of  20%  in  production  in  three  years'  time,  in  Year  4. 

2.  A.  Danger  of  war  with  Chinese  -  so  the  military  budget  is 

increased  by  10%  for  this  year. 

B.  Because  everything  has  to  be  paid  for,  Gosplan  decides 
that  there  will  be  a  cut-back  in  production  of  luxury 
consumer  goods  like  washing  machines  by  30%. 

C.  More  tanks,  planes  and  other  armaments  are  required  so 
steel  production  is  increased  by  10%. 

YEAR  TWO 

1.  Good  weather  allows  for  extra  production  on  the  collective 
farm:  increased  by  25%. 

2.  Russians  and  Americans  meet  for  a  summit  meeting.  Both 
promise  to  cut  back  on  military  spending  but  don't  say  when. 

(no  change  at  this  time). 

3.  The  Comintern  (ruling  communist  body)  decides  that  more 
consumer  goods  should  be  available,  production  of  essential 
consumer  goods  (shoes)  is  increased  by  5%. 


YEAR  THREE 

1.  A.  Americans  scare  Russians  by  signing  a  treaty  with  China, 

Russia's  old  enemy.  Communist  party  tells  Gosplan  that 
military  is  to  have  further  priority  spending  increase 
of  10%  to  go  to  tank  production. 

B.  In  order  that  this  happens  Stalin  Steelworks  should  increase 
budget  by  5%. 

C.  In  order  to  obtain  this  money,  luxury  consumer  products 
(washing  machines)  suffer  by  25%  and 

D.  There  will  be  a  cut-back  in  shoe  factory  production  of  ( 

20%  (but  leather  will  now  be  used  for  military  boots  so 

no  change  for  collective  farm). 
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E.  Tractors  face  a  10%  cut  in  Production  now  that  so  much 
steel  is  going  to  the  military. 

YEAR  FOUR 

1.  A  new  iron  ore  field  will  be  opened  up  in  northern  Siberia: 
new  plan  calls  for  3000  km  of  railway.  The  steel  for  the 
railway  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  Stalin  Steelworks  which 
will  increase  production  by  10%  per  year. 

2.  Soviet  citizens  start  showing  they're  not  too  happy  with  the  way 
they've  had  to  pay  for  increases  in  military  spending  - 
government  decides  they'd  better  make  an  immediate  increase  in 
consumer  goods  to  avoid  trouble. 

Consumer  goods  such  as  washing  machines  and  shoes  are  increased 
by  10%. 

YEAR  FIVE 

1.  U.S.S.R.  decides  to  seek  more  support  amongst  countries  in 
Africa  so  sends  them  tractors.  Increase  of  10%  in  tractor 
production. 

2.  U.S.S.R.  supports  the  Arab  country  Syria  in  fighting  against 
Isreal  so  increase  in  military  of  10%. 

3.  Good  weather  in  collective  farm  area.  Increase  in  production 
of  10%. 


^  - — 

SUMMARY  CHART  FOR 

FIVE-YEAR 

PLAN  ADJUSTMENTS 

YEAR  ONE 

YEAR  TWO 

YEAR  THREE 

YEAR  FOUR 

YEAR  FIVE 

MILITARY 

•  ' 

o 

r— H 

•f 

*  10 

♦  10 

STEEL 

+  10 

♦  5 

♦  10 

COLLECTIVE  FARMS 

*  25 

-  20 

♦  10 

TRACTORS 

-  10 

♦  10 

SHOES 

+  5 

-  20 

♦  10 

WASHING  MACHINES 

-  30 

-  25 

♦  10 
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Answer  Sheet  1 


STALIN  STEELWORKS 


Total  =14,541.5  roubles 

Total  Production  =  2,000,000  tonnes 

Raw  Material  total  costs  =  290,830,000  roubles 


(COMMISSAR)  (ANSWERS) 

Resources  Officer 

Step  1 . 

Step  2 

Works  Manager 
Step  1 . 


Step  2. 


Labour  Manager 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Administrative  Officer 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Distribution  Manager 
Step  1 . 


Raw  Material  costs 
Labour  costs 
Admin i strati ve 
costs 


Year  1  TOTAL  COSTS 
Year  2  +  10% 

Year  3  +  10% 

Year  4  +  10% 

Year  5  +  10% 


11,111  employed 

65,332,680  roubles 


=  290,830,000  roubles 
=  65,332,680  roubles 

=  90,000,000  roubles 

446,162,680  roubles 

446,162,680 

490,778,948 

539,856,843 

593,842,527 

653,226,779 


2,000,000  f  100  =  20,000 

20,000  x  375  x  12  =  90,000,000  roubles 
Year  One  cost  per  tonne  =  223.081  roubles 


(COMMISSAR)  (ANSWERS) 
Farm  Manager 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 


Labour  Manager 
Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Administrative  Officer 
Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Distribution  Manager 
Step  1 . 

Step  2. 


LENIN  COLLECTIVE  FARM 


70,000 

70,000  hides/year 


210,000  -  3  = 
Year  1 
Year  2 
Year  3 
Year  4 
Year  5 


70,000  +  10%  = 
77,000  +  10%  = 
84,700  +  10%  = 
93,170  +  10%  = 


77,000 

84,700 

93,170 

102,487  hides 


2,100  workers 
7,560,000  roubles 


2,100  x  2,000  roubles  =  4,200,000 
Add  4,500,000  =  8,700,000  roubles 


70,000  hides 

16,620,000  t  70,000  =  232.29  roubles  per  hide. 
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CLEANITOFF  WASHING  MACHINE  FACTORY 

(COMMISSAR)  (ANSWERS) 


Resources  Officer 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Step  3. 

Step  4. 

Labour  Manager 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Factory  Manager 
Step  1 . 


100,000  machines 

100,000  f  5  =  20,000  tonnes 

223  x  20,000  =  4,460,000  roubles 

Total  raw  material  costs  =  44,600,000  roubles 


100,000  r  100  =  1,000  workers 
1,000  x  5,000  =  5,000,000  roubles 


Raw  Materials  44,600,000 

Labour  costs  5,000,000 


Step  2 


Di stribution 


Year  1  TOTAL 

Year  2 

Year  3 

Year  4 

Year  5 


49,600,000  f  100,000 


49,600,000 
62,000,000 
77,500,000 
96,875,000 
121 ,093,750 


=  496  roubles/machine 


(COMMISSAR)  (ANSWERS) 
Resources  Officer 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Step  3. 

Step  4. 

Labour  Manager 
Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Distribution  Manager 

Step  1 . 

Step  2. 

Factory  Manager 
Step  1 . 


Step  2. 


SHOE  FACTORY 


900,000  pairs 
900,000  f  10  =  90,000 
90,000  x  200  =  18,000,000  roubles 
Total  raw  materials  cost  =  36,000,000  roubles 


(a)  900,000  pairs 

(b)  900,000  f  1000  =  900  roubles 
900  x  5000  =  4,500,000  roubles 


Total  costs  (Year  1)  =  42,500,000  roubles 
42,500,000  f  900,000  =  47.22  roubles/pair 


Raw  Materials 
Labour 

Admini stration 


36,000,000 

4,500,000 

2,000,000 


TOTAL  (Year  1 ) 


42,500,000 


Year  2 
Year  3 
Year  4 
Year  5 


46,750,000 
51  ,425,000 
56,567,500 
62,224,250 
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MILITARY 


(COMMISSAR) 

Navy  total 
Air  Force  total 
Army  total 

Year  1  TOTAL 
2 

3 

4 

5 


1 320  mil  1  ion  roubl es 
2730  mill  ion  roubl es 
31 80  mil  1  ion  roubl es 


7230  mi  1 1  ion  roubl es 
7953  mi  1 1  ion  roubles 
8748.3  million  roubles 
9623.13  million  roubles 
10585.443  million  roubles 


(COMMISSAR)  (ANSWERS) 
Resources  Officer 

Step  1 
Step  2 

Administrative  Officer 

Step  1 
Step  2 

Labour  Manager 

Step  1 
Step  2 

Factory  Manager 


Distribution 

Step  1 
Step  2 


PUSHKIN  TRACTOR  FACTORY 


Total  -  973  roubles 

Raw  materials  =  1,459,500  roubles 


1,500  tractors  =  1,500  extra  workers 
Total  costs  =  6,750,000  roubles/year 


625  workers  needed 
3,600,000  roubles/year 


Admi ni strati ve 

Workers 

Raw  Materi  al  s 


6,750,000 

3,600,000 

1,459,500 


Year  1  TOTAL 
2 

3 

4 

5 


11 ,809,500 
12,990,450 
14,289,495 
15,718,444 
17,290,288 


11 ,809,500 

11,809,500  t  1,500  =  7,873  roubles  (in  Year  1) 
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Summary  Sheet 


FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  GAME  SUMMARY  SHEET 


Answer  the  following  questions  which  call 
in  the  five-year  plan  game. 


upon  your  experiences 


1.  a.  What  is  a  five-year  plan? 

b.  Are  five-year  plans  used  in  Canada? 

2.  Who  makes  the  decisions  in  a  centrally  planned  economy?  in  a  mixed 
economy  like  Canada's? 


3. 


How  would  the  individual 


influence  decision-making  in  each  economy? 


4.  a.  What  is  given  most  and  least  importance  in  the  game? 

b.  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  values  held  as  important  in 
such  a  society? 

c.  Why  might  some  societies  have  come  to  believe  in  such  values? 

d.  What  are  the  values  that  seem  to  predominate  in  a  mixed  economy? 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explain  the  intent  to  the  students. 

2.  Students  will  complete  SR  44  A,  B,  and  D  comparing  the  political 
systems  by  readings  and  charts  and  carry  out  the  exercises  on  the 
question  sheets  SR  44  C  and  E. 

3.  Help  the  students  gather  facts  for  their  retrieval  chart  (SR  45). 
(Make  the  students  aware  that  a  strength  in  one  person's  mind  may 

be  a  weakness  as  far  as  another  person  is  concerned.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  they  understand  how  they  measure  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  In  terms  of  personal  freedoms  and  the  "common 
good"?  In  terms  of  materialism  and  the  quality  of  life?  What  is 
really  important?) 

4.  Illustrate  to  them  how  they  can  make  comments  and  generalizations 
pertaining  to  the  facts  they  have  gathered. 

Emphasize  to  the  students  that  it  is  important  they  learn  how  to 
use  their  retrieval  chart  because  they'll  need  the  skill  during 
the  following  assignment. 


INQUIRY 

STEP  iv,  v 

ACTIVITY  15 

Political  Systems 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  political 
affect  the  economy? 

system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  how  does  it 

TMTCKIT  • 

Students  will  become  aware  of  the  political  structures  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Communist  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the 
control  exercised  on  the  economy,  comparing  this  with  Canada. 

OKXMK! 

Contact  local  political  party  organizers  asking  them  to  outline 
their  party's  views  on  the  role  of  government  and  the  role 
individuals  should  play  in  the  Canadian  economic  system. 
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SR  44  A 


A  COMPARISON  OF  POLITICAL  STRUCTURES 

The  political  structure  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  quite  different  from  that 
found  in  Canada.  Canadians  have  the  freedom  to  form  political  parties  that 
have  different  points  of  view  concerning  the  amount  of  government  control 
needed  to  run  the  economy.  During  an  election  each  party  can  then  nominate 
a  candidate  to  compete  against  candidates  from  the  other  parties.  The 
candidate  that  receives  the  most  votes  is  declared  the  winner.  Once 
elected  he  has  the  dual  responsibility  of  representing  his  constituency 
(the  district  that  elected  him)  and  his  party  in  the  new  Parliament.  If 
he  is  a  member  of  the  party  that  won  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  Parliament 
he  will  sit  as  a  member  of  the  government.  If  not,  he  sits  with  his  party 
in  the  Opposition.  In  the  Soviet  Union  only  one  political  party  is  allowed 
to  exist.  It  is  the  Communist  Party.  Candidates  are  selected  by  the 
Party.  The  most  important  part  of  the  electoral  procedure  is  in  deciding 
who  the  candidate  will  be.  When  it  comes  to  official  elections,  other 
names  may  appear  on  the  ballot,  but  there  is  really  no  contest.  The  person 
chosen  to  run  by  the  Party  is  elected. 
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GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE  FOUND  IN  CANADA 


SR  44  B 
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SR  44  C 


Government  of  Canada 

Study  the  chart  and  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  Name  the  four  major  political  parties  found  in  Canada. 

b.  Draw  a  continuum.  Place  the  names  of  the  different  parties  on 
the  portion  of  the  line  that  would  indicate  their  position  with 
respect  to  government  control  over  the  economy. 


Total 

Government 

Control 


No 

Government 

Control 


c.  How  would  each  party  react  to  government  ownership  of  the  oil 
industry? 


Study  the  chart  and  answer  the  following  questions: 

d.  Elections  in  Canada  must  be  held  within  five  years  of  each  other. 
How  much  say  do  the  people  of  Canada  have  in  determining  who  will 
govern  them? 


e.  Where  do  you  find  the  real  power  in  our  government  structure? 


f.  How  much  actual  control  do  the  people  of  Canada  have  over  the 
economic  decisions  that  are  made  by  their  government?  Explain. 
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GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE  FOUND  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  (SIMPLIFIED) 
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SR  44  E 


2 .  The  Soviet  Union 

Study  the  chart  showing  relationships  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
the  Soviet  government.  Use  the  information  found  in  the  reading 
SR  44  A  and  on  the  chart  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


a.  Elections  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  held  every  five  years. 

During  these  elections  how  much  influence  do  the  voters  have 
in  determining  who  will  govern  them? 


b.  Study  the  arrows  -  Where  is  the  real  power  in  the  government 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  found? 


c.  How  much  actual  control  do  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have  over 
the  economic  decisions  made  by  their  government?  Explain. 

d.  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
government  structure? 
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THE  U.S.S.R.  AS  A  CENTRALLY  PLANNED  ECONOMY 


Strengths 

Facts: 


Facts: 


Weaknesses 


Comments: 


Comments: 


General  Statement: 


General  Statement: 
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INQUIRY 
STEP 


III, 
IV,  V 


ACTIVITY  16 


Research  Packages 


FOCUS 

QUESTION: 


What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  centrally 
planned  economy? 


INTENT: 


Students  will  analyze  the  economic,  political  and  social 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  Centrally  Planned  Economy. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Place  the  students  into  four  groups,  or  allow  them  to  work  indivi¬ 
dually  on  the  package  numbers  1-4.  (If  time  permits  have  them 
study  the  Alternate  Package.)  Package  1  contains  more  work  than 
other  packages,  so  might  provide  opportunity  for  homework. 

2.  Hand  the  students  copies  of  the  readings  and  questions  found  in 
each  package.  Each  student  will  also  need  three  copies  of  the 
retrieval  chart  (SR  45).  The  questions  are  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
to  their  reading.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  have  them  place  their 
answers  in  their  notes.  At  the  end  of  each  package  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  work  on  their  retrieval  charts.  Emphasize  that  they  need 

to  justify  their  answers,  Instruct  each  student  that  the  retrieval 
charts  need  to  be  given  a  title  --  either  Political,  Economic  or 
Social . 

N.B.  Evaluation 

Before  the  students  start  work  on  their  assignment,  let  them  know 
how  you  plan  to  evaluate  them. 

(Example:  Marks  are  going  to  be  given  for  (a)  their  graphs,  (b) 

questions  from  each  package,  (c)  their  retrieval  charts.) 

It  could  be  all  three,  none,  or  a  combination  of  them,  etc.  It  is 
important  also  to  let  them  know  that  the  information  gathered  will 
be  needed  to  do  the  essay  that  follows. 


3.  After  the  groups/ individual s  complete  their  work  on  the  retrieval 
charts,  allow  a  few  groups/ individual s  to  read  their  answers  to 
the  class.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  there  may  be  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  (strengths  vs.  weaknesses)  and  as  a  result,  they 
need  to  justify  their  answers. 
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4. 


With  the  purpose  of  having  students  summarize  the  priorities  of 
the  Soviet  economic  system,  have  the  students  complete  the 
general  statement  in  each  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
columns  on  the  retrieval  chart  SR  45,  page  163. 

5.  Summarize  these  points  (from  all  three  of  the  sheets): 

What  values  underlie  a  system  sueh  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Our  economic  system? 

.  Weeds  and  wants  -  was  Marx  right  to  emphasize  needs? 

.  What  happens  to  people's  values  when  only  their  needs 
are  emphasized? 

Develop  this: 

.  What  happens  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  when  the 
State  ' s  needs  have  to  he  considered?  How  can  the 
system  he  influenced  hy  individuals?  What  happens 
in  a  mixed  economy? 
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Package  #1 


PACKAGE  NO.  1  -  THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 


To  answer  the  questions,  study  the  information: 
Growth  of  Power  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

National  and  Per  Capita  Incomes 
Growth  of  Soviet  Industrial  Production 
Some  Economic  and  Social  Comparisons 
International  Comparisons 


Item  D 


Item  E 


Item  B 


Item  C 


Item  A 


1 .  a . 
b. 

2 .  a . 

b. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


What  are  the  main  points  that  arise  from  this  package? 

Give  examples  to  illustrate  the  position  held  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  world  economically,  industrially  and  militarily. 
Support  this  with  statistical  evidence. 


Graph  the  information  found  in  the  handout  entitled 
"National  and  Per  Capita  Incomes".  (Which  is  the  best 
graphing  method  to  use?) 

Generally  speaking,  what  does  the  graph  tell  you? 

Stalin's  forced  industrialization  brought  many  changes  to 
the  U.S.S.R. 

What  social  changes?  What  economic  changes? 

OPTIONAL  -  for  extra  marks 

Choose  a  graphing  method  to  illustrate  the  information  found 
in  "Growth  of  Soviet  Industrial  Production". 

What  has  happened  to  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  number  of 
infant  deaths  in  the  period  covered  in  this  chart?  (Item  D) . 
Give  reasons  for  your  conclusions. 


Make  a  comparison  of  the  economic  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
compared  with  non-communist  countries.  How  has  the  economy 
grown?  How  has  the  workforce  changed?  How  have  individuals 
benefited  (by  increased  income,  better  health,  more  educa¬ 
tion)? 

NOW:  add  to  your  retrieval  charts. 


1 .  a . 
b. 

2 .  a . 

b. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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Package  #1  item  A 


THE  GROWTH  OF  POWER  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 


The  U.S.S.R.  ranks  first  in  world 
production  of  oil,  coal,  steel,  iron 
ore  and  cement.  It  is  second  in  the 
manufacture  of  gold  and  aluminum.  The 
farms  of  the  U.S.S.R.  produce  more  than 
any  other  country  in  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  several  other  crops. 

In  the  field  of  human  endeavor, 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  an  advanced  nation. 

It  has  more  physicians  and  nurses  per 
capita  than  most  countries.  All  of 
the  children  attend  school.  Huge 
quantities  of  books  are  published. 
Russian  artists,  writers,  poets  and 
dancers  manage  to  reach  world  pro¬ 
minence  despite  stiff  censorship. 


( 

In  military  terms,  the  U.S.S.R. 
probably  spends  $165  billion  ,  far 
more  on  defence  than  all  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  has  the 
second  largest  army  (nearly  4  million). 
Its  navy  has  developed  consider¬ 
ably  in  power  and  now  can  be  found  in 
every  ocean.  Soviet  ICBMs  are  pointed 
in  all  directions,  though  principally 
at  the  United  States.  There  are  more 
of  them  and  they  are  bigger  than  the 
ones  that  the  U.S.  has  pointing  in 
the  opposite  direction. 


Package  #1  Item  B 


NATIONAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOMES 


The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  great  strides  toward  achieving  the  econom¬ 
ic  goals  set  by  its  government.  A  great  effort  has  been  made  to  develop 
heavy  industry  such  as  steel  plants,  mines,  power  stations,  etc.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods  such  as  refrigerators,  radios,  automobiles  and 
TVs  has  been  a  low  priority.  Below  are  the  statistics  that  tell  the  over¬ 
all  success  story  of  Soviet  economic  planning. 


SOVIET  NATIONAL  INCOME  (1928  =  1) 


YEAR 

National  Income  Index  (1940  =  1) 

1928 

0.2 

1940 

1 

1965 

6.1 

1979 

14.2 

REAL  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  (1940  =  1) 

YEAR 

Per  Capita  Income  Index  (1940  =  1) 

1940 

1 

1965 

3 

1979 

5.6 

Source:  Novosti  Press 
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GROWTH  OF  SOVIET  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Package  #1  Item  C 
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Package  #1  Item  D 


SOME  ECONOMIC 
RUSSIA  (1913) 


AND  SOCIAL  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
AND  POST-REVOLUTIONARY  (1970)  SOVIET  UNION. 


1913 

1970 

Agricultural  Products 
as  a  %  of  G.N.P. 

(Gross  National  Product) 

57.9% 

14.9% 

Industrial  Products 
as  a  %  of  G.N.P. 

42.1% 

79.1% 

Death  Rate 

30  people 
per  1 ,000 

8  people  per  1 ,000 

Infant  Death  Rate 

273  per  1000 

24  per  1000 

Hospital  Beds 

207,000 

2,567,000 

Doctors 

28,000 

555,000 

Source:  Novosti  Press 
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Package  #1  Item  E 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISONS 

Some  statistics  which  compare  U.S.S.R.  rates  of  social  and  economic 
growth  with  those  of  non-Communist  countries. 

What  comparisons  can  be  made  from  them? 


USSR 

USA 

UK 

WEST 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

CANADA 

Per  Capita  levels  of  Gross  National  Product  (in  dollars) 


1928 

368 

1685 

1000 

N/A 

1122 

615 

1964 

1289 

3273 

1910 

2154 

1953 

2514 

1978 

4004 

9640 

4556 

8372 

7719 

8323 

Annual  Growth 

Rates  as  a  percentage 

1870-1913 

1  .0 

2.2 

1.3 

1  .8 

1  .4 

1928-1964 

3.3 

1 .4 

1  .8 

2.6 

1  .8 

1950-1958 

5.2 

1.2 

1  .9 

6.4 

3.5 

1958-1964 

3.5 

2.7 

3.1 

4.6 

4.0 

1975-1980 

3.0 

1 .9 

0.9 

3.2 

2.0 

2.6 

Economic  Structure 

Proportion  of  labour  employed  outside  of  agriculture  (%) 


c.  1928 

1950 

1962-64 

1975 

1979 

29 

54 

66 

68 

80 

76 

87 

92 

96 

96 

93 

95 

96 

97 

97 

70 

75 

87 

91 

93 

61 

73 

80 

86 

92 

66 

79 

89(1960) 

95 

Health  and  Education 

1 .  Crude  death  rate 

per  1000  of 

population 

c.  1850 

40 

23 

23 

27 

24 

21  .6 

1900-1909 

30 

16 

15 

19 

21 

12.9 

1930-1939 

18 

11 

12 

11 

14 

9.8 

1955-1959 

8 

9 

12 

11 

12 

8.0 

1979 

9 

9 

12 

12 

10 

7.3 

2.  University  enrolments  per  l£!P$;©f. jionulation 

c.  1900 

0.8 

3.1 

0.9  T 

1  :9 

N/A 

c.  1930 

3.2 

8.9 

1.1 

,'.9 

1  .5 

3.1 

£,_12qQ _ 

6.5 

20.0 

2.2 

_ 3.7 

3-7 

5.2 

1979 

18.6 

46 

11.7 

13.5 

18.7 

26.1 

(Higher  edu- 

cation! 
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Package  #2 


PACKAGE  NO.  2  -  HOW  THE  ECONOMY  AFFECTS  INDIVIDUALS 

After  reading  the  articles  "The  Cost  of  Living  in  the  Soviet 
Union",  Item  A,  and  "The  Invisible  Rouble",  Item  B,  answer 
the  fol 1  owing: 

1.  What  are  the  main  points  arising  from  your  readings? 

2.  The  Soviets  claim  to  have  controlled  inflation.  How  is  it  done? 

Would  the  same  or  similar  ideas  work  in  Canada? 

3.  Explain  "Social  Consumption  Funds". 

a.  What  is  their  source? 

b.  What  are  they  used  for? 

4.  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  "average"  citizen  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
because  of  the  "Social  Consumption  Funds"? 

5.  What  services  does  our  government  provide  similar  to  these  services 
provided  by  the  "Consumption  Funds"? 

6.  These  articles  are  actually  from  Soviet  publications;  do  you  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  propaganda?  Why/Why  not? 

NOW:  Add  to  your  retrieval  charts. 
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THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


First,  one  does  not  find  in  the  Soviet  Union  what  economists  call  the 
"inflation  spiral".  They  feel  that  the  workers'  struggle  for  higher  wages 
(due  to  rising  prices)  pushes  the  cost  of  living  up  again  and  again.  Thus, 
the  efforts  of  working  peoDle  to  defend  their  vital  rights  is  presented  as 
the  main  cause  of  inflation. 

Soviet  society  can  avoid  such  economic  spirals.  And  this  is  something 
all  foreign  diplomats,  journalists  and  technological  experts  who  have  ever 
stayed  in  the  Soviet  Union  know,  and  they  are  willing  to  come  here  again. 

One  may  come  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  period  of,  say,  five  years  and  see 
the  same  price  tags  in  the  shops.  Prices  of  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods, 
charges  at  service  establishments,  rent,  electricity,  gas,  and  fares  have  been 
stable  for  a  very  long  time.  The  price  index  has  not  changed  for  many  years. 
Today,  for  instance,  99  per  cent  of  foodstuffs  and  over  90  percent  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  in  1970.  Wages  and  salaries, 
however,  keep  rising  all  the  time. 

This  policy  of  stable  government  retail  prices  presents  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  high  inflation  and  soaring  prices  on  consumer  goods  in  the 
capitalist  countries. 

Even  when  forced  by  industrial  action  to  agree  to  halt  price  rises, 
bourgeois  (1)  governments  fail  to  solve  the  problem  since  price  rises  are  a 
major  source  of  increasing  the  profits  of  capitalist  enterprises.  Somebody 
even  coined  the  phrase  "price-tag  waltz."  This  dance  which  shakes  out  con¬ 
sumers'  pockets  has  failed  to  catch  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  price  of  all  goods  is  fixed  by  the  State.  In  so  doing,  the  State 
takes  into  account  not  only  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article  but  also 
its  social  value.  For  this  reason,  all  baby  foods,  children's  clothing  and 
shoes,  exercise-books,  etc.,  some  cereals,  some  kinds  of  fish, 
and  many  other  goods  are  sold  to  the  population  below  cost. 

Wholesale  prices  of  many  kinds  of  farm  produce  in  the  Soviet  Union 
greatly  exceed  retail  prices.  To  cite  an  example,  the  retail  price  of  first- 
grade  beef  is  2  roubles  per  kilo  while  the  State  spends  3.21  roubles  on  pur¬ 
chasing,  processing  and  sale,  i.e.,  the  Soviet  consumer  buys  meat  practically 


(1)  bourgeois  -  middle  class 
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at  half  price.  The  State  pays  an  additional  1  rouble,  34  kopeks  for  each 
kilogram  of  butter  sold  to  consumers  and  35  kopeks  per  kilogram  of  cottage 
cheese.  In  1975,  the  State  subsidies  for  the  production  and  sale  of  meat 
and  dairy  products  to  the  population  at  stable  retail  prices  amounted  to 
almost  19,000  million  roubles. 

The  money  for  such  subsidies  is  taken  firstly  from  the  profit  made  by 
the  enterprises,  which  is  the  main  source  of  revenue,  and  also  from  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  some  luxuries,  like  real  furs  and  jewelry  which  are  sold 
at  comparatively  high  prices. 

Every  year  in  the  Soviet  Union,  meat,  milk,  children's  clothes,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  other  "unprofitable"  goods  are  produced  and  sold  in  even  great¬ 
er  quantities.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  State  increase  accordingly. 

But  that  is  all  right  since  these  are  losses  which  benefit  everyone. 


Source:  Novosti  Press, 

Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Embassy. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  ROUBLE 


Now,  where  does  the  money  come  from  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  population? 

Under  advanced  socialism,  society  can  use  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  national  income  to  satisfy  personal  needs.  In  the  ninth  five-year  period 
(1971-1975),  national  income  amounted  to  approximately  1,600  billion  roubles, 
and  in  the  tenth  five-year  period  (1976-1980),  it  will  exceed  2,000  billion 
roubl  es . 

But  the  growth  of  national  income  does  not,  of  course,  determine  the 
level  of  the  people's  well-being.  More  important  is  how  it  is  distributed. 

In  socialist  society,  there  is  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
and  national  income  is  distributed  in  the  interests  of  the  working  people. 

In  capitalist  society,  the  greater  part  of  the  national  income  produced  by 
the  working  people  is  appropriated  by  the  exploiting  classes. 

Soviet  people  have  become  accustomed  to  free  medicare  and  education. 
Hardly  anybody  thinks  about  the  actual  cost  of  houses,  public  conveyances,  or 
accommodation  at  spas  and  health  resorts.  But  to  the  State,  which  pays  all 
or  part  of  such  expenses,  these  expenses  are  very  real  indeed.  They  run 
into  thousands  of  millions  of  roubles  and  are  known  as  the  social  consumption 
funds . 

In  1976,  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  Soviet  national  income  -  i.e.  94,000 
million  out  of  382,000  million  roubles  -  was  channelled  to  the  social  con¬ 
sumption  funds. 

The  social  consumption  funds  pay  for: 

-  free  education,  including  higher  education; 

-  government  scholarship  grants; 

-  free  advanced  training  programs  and  refresher  courses; 

-  free  medical  assistance  to  the  population; 

-  pensions; 

-  temporary  disability  allowances,  maternity  allowances  and  allow¬ 
ances  paid  to  unmarried  mothers  and  mothers  of  large  families; 

-  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  nursery  schools  and  kinder¬ 
gartens; 

-  boarding  schools,  homes  for  the  aged,  sanatoriums,  holiday 
homes; 

-  the  main  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  State-owned  houses; 

-  other  payments  and  funds. 
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Certainly,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  distribution  according  to  the  work  per¬ 
formed  continues  to  determine  personal  income.  But  if  payment  according  to 
work  were  the  one  and  only  principle  of  distribution,  the  actual  prosperity 
of  working  people,  even  assuming  equal  earnings,  would  depend  mainly  on  how 
many  wage  earners  and  dependents  there  were  in  a  family.  This  would  inevi¬ 
tably  result  in  unequal  opportunities  in  terms  of  medical  care,  education, 
skills  training,  and  satisfaction  of  their  cultural  and  intellectual  needs. 

By  making  services  available  free  of  charge,  which  is  the  mainspring 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  distribution  of  the  social  funds,  socialist  society 
purposely  separates  the  satisfaction  of  some  personal  needs  from  individual 

incomes,  This  gives  everybody  access  to  education  and  medical  care,  good  homes, 
and  other  social  benefits,  regardless  of  personal  income. 

Distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  national  income  through  the  social  con¬ 
sumption  funds  increases  social  equality.  Of  course,  not  every  family  draws 
on  this  source  to  the  same  extent.  More  is  given  to  those  who  earn  less. 

This  is  one  manifestation  of  the  social  justice  of  socialist  society. 

Child-care  facilities  are  financed  out  of  the  social  consumption  funds. 

It  costs  more  than  450  roubles  a  year  to  keep  a  child  at  a  kindergarten,  and 
about  500  at  a  creche.  The  State  foots  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  bill. 
Collective-farm  kindergartens  and  creches  are  maintained  100  per  cent  by  the 
farms. 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  served  by  the  social  consumption 
funds  is  to  ensure  an  equal  start  in  life  to  all  young  people,  regardless 
of  parental  income  and  social  standing. 

How  is  it  done?  Parents  do  not  need  to  worry  about  how  they  are  going 
to  pay  their  children's  tuition  at  school  or  college.  Education  is  free. 
Moreover,  undergraduates  are  paid  monthly  scholarships.  The  system  of  ad¬ 
vanced  training  at  all  levels,  which  is  highly  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  also  free.  Society  foots  the  bill  in  this  case,  too. 

But  how  are  these  funds  accumulated?  What  is  their  source? 

Social  consumption  funds  consist  of  funds  from  the  State  budget  (80 
percent)  and  funds  of  industrial  establishments,  organization  and  collec¬ 
tive  farms (the  other  20  per  cent).  The  more  efficiently  the  economy  func¬ 
tions,  the  more  the  funds  can  increase.  In  1940,  for  instance,  4,600  million 
roubles  were  allocated  for  these  purposes  from  the  State  budget,  and  by  1976 
these  allocations  increased  twenty  times. 

Some  critics  of  the  Soviet  system  ask,  "Does  it  make  any  difference  if 
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you  pay  tuition  and  the  doctor's  fees  out  of  your  own  pocket  or  if  you  get 
less  and  pay  for  the  same  things  indirectly,  through  the  State  budget?" 

The  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  allows  all  citizens,  regardless  of  income, 
to  enjoy  major  social  benefits  equally.  With  the  help  of  the  social  consump¬ 
tion  funds,  the  socialist  state  assures,  not  in  word  only  but  in  deed,  every 
person  a  right  to  these  benefits,  enabling  all  members  of  society  to  enjoy 
them  on  equal  and  fair  terms. 


Source:  Novosti  Press, 

Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Embassy. 
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PACKAGE  NO.  3  -  THE  CONSUMER  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
After  reading  the  articles: 

A.  "On  the  Russian  Home  Front" 

B.  "The  Russian  Second  Economy" 

C.  "Sole-Searching  Soviets  Want  Better  Quality  Shoes" 
do  the  following: 

1.  On  a  sheet  of  loose  leaf  oaoer  make  a  list  of  the  problems 
found  in  the  Soviet  Union's  economy. 

2.  Mark  each  problem  you  have  listed  with  one  of  the  following 
markings:  a  "yes"  if  you  feel  we,  in  Canada,  have  a  similar 
problem;  a  "no"  if  it  does  not  exist  in  Canada;  or 

a  "question  mark  (?)"  if  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  it 
exists  in  Canada. 

3.  List  two  or  three  economic  problems  that  exist  in  Canada  that 

i 

you  feel  might  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Briefly  ex¬ 
plain  why  you  feel  they  wouldn't  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  Compare  your  answers  with  those  of  another  student/have  your 
teacher  read  them  over. 

NOW:  Add  to  your  retrieval  chart. 
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ON  THE  RUSSIAN  HOME  FRONT 

MOSCOW:  A  SHOPPER'S  PURGATORY  (Suffering  or  punishment) 

Confronted  by  shortages,  poor  quality  goods  and  endless  line-ups,  the 
Soviet  consumer  has  developed  ways  of  beating  the  system. 

I  had  heard  about  consumer  shortages  before  going  to  Moscow.  But 
only  as  we  began  to  shop  in  earnest  as  a  family  did  the  Russian  consumer's 
problems  become  real  to  me.  First,  we  needed  textbooks  for  our  children 
(who  went  to  Russian  schools),  but  sixth  grade  textbooks  had  run  out. 
Later,  we  tried  to  find  ballet  shoes  for  11  year  old  Laurie,  only  to 
discover  that  in  this  land  of  ballerinas,  her  size  was  unavailable. 

At  GUM,  the  celebrated  store  on  Red  Square,  the  only  shoes  in  my  size 
were  sandals  or  flimsy  lightweights  that  the  clerk  wouldn't  recommend. 

My  wife,  Ann,  went  out  to  buy  some  enamelware  pans  (Russians  advised 
against  getting  the  standard  zinc  aluminum  because  it  leaves  a  taste  in 
the  food;  stainless  steel,  copper  and  Teflon  pans  do  not  exist).  She 
scoured  four  department  stores  and  several  smaller  shops  without  success. 

The  Soviet  economy  operates  by  plan  from  above  rather  than  response 
to  consumer  demand  from  below  and  the  result  is  a  lopsided  assortment 
of  goods.  Leningrad  can  be  overstocked  with  cross-country  skis,  for 
instance,  and  yet  go  several  months  without  soap  for  washing  dishes. 

The  list  of  scarce  items  is  practically  endless--  from  toothpaste, 
towels,  locks,  vacuum  cleaners,  kitchen  china  and  rugs  to  spare  parts 
for  a  toaster,  camera  or  car. 

Quality  is  another  nightmare  for  the  Russian  consumer.  Russians 
themselves  turn  up  their  noses  because  of  the  sameness  and  poor  quality. 
Shoes  are  a  particular  headache.  The  newspaper  Literary  Gazette  re¬ 
ported  in  1973  that  one  out  of  eight  pairs  of  shoes  produced  nationwide 
had  been  rejected  by  inspectors  and  discarded.  Soviet  shopping  is  like 
a  year-round  Christmas  rush.  The  average  Soviet  woman  spends  two  hours 
in  line,  seven  days  a  week.  The  Soviet  press  says  Russians  spend  30 
billion  man-hours  in  line  annually  just  to  make  purchases.  That  does 
not  count  several  billion  man-hours  waiting  in  tailor  shops,  barber  shops, 
post  offices,  savings  banks,  dry  cleaners  and  so  on.  But  30  billion 
man-hours  alone  is  enough  to  keep  15  million  workers  busy  year-round 
on  a  40-hour  week. 
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Despite  such  ordeals,  the  instinctive  reaction  of  a  Russian  woman 
when  she  sees  a  line-up  forming  is  to  get  in  line  immediately--even  before 
she  knows  what  is  being  sold.  Once  formed,  however,  Soviet  lines  are 
more  fluid  than  they  appear.  In  most  stores  shoppers  must  stand  in  three 
lines  for  any  purchase  --  the  first  to  select  their  purchase,  find  out 
its  price  and  order  it,  the  second  to  pay  a  cashier  and  get  a  receipt, 
and  the  third  to  go  pick  up  the  purchase  and  turn  in  the  receipt. 

Another  problem  for  the  consumer  is  widespread  bribery.  The  clerks 
stash  away  a  portion  of  attractive  items  and  sell  them  secretly  to  steady 
customers  who  have  either  left  a  bribe  or  can  be  counted  on  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  delivery.  Ten  to  fifteen  rubles  on  a  60-ruble  raincoat  is  standard. 

The  Soviet  press  is  always  criticizing  this  practice.  Krokodil, 
the  humor  magazine,  once  did  a  takeoff  on  a  floorwalker  promoting  some 
newly  arrived  items:  "Dear  customers,  in  the  leathergoods  department 
of  our  stores,  a  shipment  of  500  imported  women's  purses  has  been  received. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  have  been  bought  by  employees  of  the  store. 
Forty-nine  are  under  the  counter  and  have  been  ordered  in  advance  for 
friends.  One  purse  is  in  the  display  window.  We  invite  you  to  visit 
the  leather  department  to  buy  this  purse." 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SECOND  ECONOMY 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  is  one. 

In  the  republic  of  Azerbaijan,  the  government  was  cheated  out  of  9 
million  roubles  by  farm  employees  who  pretended  to  sell  non-existent  vege¬ 
tables. 

In  Lithuania,  someone  changed  a  word  on  a  delivery  slip  and  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  fabric  was  sent  2,500  kilometres  away  where  it  was  sold 
on  the  black  market. 

In  one  Russian  city,  snow  removal  men  claimed  for  removal  of  over  two 
million  tonnes  of  snow.  This  much  would  have  taken  many  years  to  fall. 

The  biggest  crime  problem  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  economic  crime  -  people 
who  cheat  the  State  out  of  billions  of  roubles  every  year. 

Many  Russians  consider  it  quite  acceptable  to  steal  from  the  State. 
People  think  it  is  okay  to  buy  stolen  goods  on  the  black  market. 

In  such  a  huge  centrally  planned  State,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  every  economic  transaction.  Even  though  armed  guards  ride  freight 
trains,  there  have  been  extensive  thefts  of  radios,  batteries  and  new  car 
parts.  In  one  case,  spare  tires  were  stolen  from  ten  Zhigulis  in  a  row. 
Theft  is  increasing,  too.  1975  saw  more  than  twice  as  many  thefts  as  1974. 

In  Azerbaijan,  most  gasoline  is  sold  on  the  side.  In  Central  Russia, 
one  woman  kept  45  cows  and  pigs  by  feeding  them  State-subsidized  bread. 

In  Central  Russia,  workers  overpaid  themselves  for  four  years. 

In  the  Soviet  Press,  there  are  many  more  examples  of  this.  The  ordinary 
Russian  often  recognizes  that,  though  the  Communist  State  is  supposed  to  be 
in  control  of  the  whole  economy,  there  are  many  loopholes.  One  said:  "The 
State  economy  produces  and  the  private  economy  consumes.  Otherwise,  we 
couldn't  get  along." 
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Sole-searching  Soviets 
want  better  quality  shoes 


MOSCOW  (AP)  —  After 
years  of  pouring  men  and 
metal  into  an  all-out  race 
to  produce  more  than  the 
West,  Soviet  industry  has 
reached  a  point  where  the 
quality  of  its  goods  may 
eventually  matter  more 
than  the  quantity. 

Soviet  economists  say 
some  real  progress  may  be 
on  the  way,  even  though  the 
industrial  growth  rate  is 
slipping.  The  growth  rate 
is  expected  to  reach  about 
4.2  percent  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  about  10  percent 
one  decade  ago. 

Soviet  analysts  argue 
that  the  sliding  growth 
rate  is  an  encouraging 
sign,  showing  that  the 
economy  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  already 
turns  out  most  of  the 
products  the  country  needs. 
They  now  foresee  a  trade¬ 
off  of  further  growth  for 
improved  quality  of  products. 

"There  are  plenty  of 
Soviet  shoes  in  the  shoe 
stores  now,"  one  Soviet  spe¬ 
cialist  said  recently  in  a 
private  talk.  "Now,  it's 
more  a  question  of  turning 
out  shoes  that  people  will 
actually  buy." 

Western  economists  are 
less  complacent  over  the  fal¬ 
ling  growth  rate,  claiming 
that  the  Kremlin  still  wants 
to  increase  production  but 
doesn't  know  how. 


They  argue  that  tradi¬ 
tional  Soviet  methods  of  in¬ 
creasing  output  --  more  metal, 
more  men,  more  worker  bonuses 
and  more  pep  rallies  --  are 
not  performing  the  way  they 
should,  and  few  alternatives 
are  available. 

Regardless  of  the  reason 
for  the  declining  growth,  Soviet 
official  publications  have  ex¬ 
pressed  no  alarm.  Instead,  they 
have  concentrated  increasingly 
on  the  need  for  more  efficiency 
in  existing  factories  and  better 
qual i ty  of  output . 

Depending  on  how  seriously 
these  appeals  are  taken,  the 
country  could  eventually  see  a 
decline  in  shoddy  goods,  such 
as  liqht  bulbs  that  explode  when 
switched  on,  shoes  whose  heels 
fall  off,  brand-new  items  mar¬ 
red  by  scratches  and  dents,  and 
building  materials  that  seem  to 
age  overnight. 

Soviet  economists  say  the 
quality  of  production  is  a  key 
concern  of  a  major  economic  re¬ 
solution  passed  three  months  ago 
by  the  national  leadership.  On 
the  basis  of  this  resolution,  fac 
tory  successes  and  worker  bonuses 
are  to  depend  as  much  on  the 
quality  of  goods  as  the  quantity. 

Already,  these  Soviet  ana¬ 
lysts  say,  current  product  short¬ 
ages  in  stores  are  likely  to  be 
more  the  fault  of  poor  transport 
and  sales  organization  than  a  bas 
ic  lack  of  the  commodity. 
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Complete  Reading  Items  A  and  B  and  complete  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  influences  a  Soviet  student  to  achieve  top  marks  in  school? 

2.  What  subjects  appear  to  be  emphasized  in  the  Soviet  system?  Why  do 
you  feel  these  are  emphasized?  Does  the  country  or  the  individual 
benefit? 

3.  How  do  the  Soviets  use  education  to  achieve  "equality"  within  society? 
Do  you  feel  Canadians  view  education  as  a  means  of  achieving 

"equal ity"? 

4.  The  Soviets  claim  "A  central  task  of  contemporary  Soviet  pedagogy 
(teaching)  is  to  develop  independent  thinking."  Would  you,  as  a 
Canadian,  agree  that  this  statement  is  true?  What  information  (if 
any)  is  there  in  the  articles  to  support  or  deny  this? 

5.  In  the  last  paragraph  found  in  Item  A,  Emil  Draitser  states:  "Frankly 
I  am  in  this  country  (U.S.A.)  just  five  years,  and  see  no  harm  in  the 
Soviet  approach.  This  is  ridiculous  (the  American  approach).  If  a 
man  stops  school  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  eighth  grade,  at  least  he 
knows  something."  You  have  a  Grade  8  education.  Do  you  agree  with 
Draitser's  criticism  of  the  North  American  system?  Briefly  explain 
your  answers. 


6.  OPTIONAL.  Write  a  paragraph  about  the  adjustments  you  would  have  to 
make  as  a  student  if  you  were  placed  in  a  Soviet  school  because  your 
parents  were  transferred  to  Moscow.  Or,  write  twenty  rules  that  are 
necessary  for  your  school  to  work  properly. 

NOW:  Add  to  your  retrieval  chart. 
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WHY  IVAN  AND  TANYA  CAN  READ 

Sax  daui,  a  week:  d/ tail,  d/ixlZ  and  i>tWL  mon<i  dhJJUL. 

At  General  Education  School  No.  402,  in  the  Perovsky  district  of 
eastern  Moscow,  30  fourth-grade  pupils  rise  to  their  feet  when  their 
teacher  enters.  Respectfully,  they  address  him  using  his  first  name 
and  last.  The  pupils,  who  wear  uniforms  (brown  frocks  and  orange  neck¬ 
erchiefs  for  girls,  blue  jackets  with  shoulder  tabs  for  boys),  remain 
standing  until  their  presence  is  acknowledged  by  the  teacher.  Then  he 
turns  business-like; 

"What  do  the  words  fiatbolj  -stacUon  and  pat/iaot  have  in  common?"  he 
asks.  Hands  shoot  up  across  the  classroom,  but  the  pupils  are  silent, 
and  there  is  no  squirming  to  catch  the  teacher's  attention.  Alexei 
Grigoryevich  points  to  a  girl  in  the  third  row,  who  rises  to  explain 
that  all  these  words  are  of  foreign  origin.  The  teacher  draws  back  a 
curtain  covering  part  of  the  blackboard,  disclosing  a  chart  of  verbs. 

Asked  to  explain  where  the  accent  falls  in  various  verb  forms,  students 
respond  by  stating  grammatical  rules.  Invariably,  they  answer  in  complete 
sentences.  Each  pupil  is  graded  on  his  performance  in  a  daybook,  a 
running  report  that  is  sent  home  to  be  initialed  by  his  parents  at  the 
end  of  every  week.  The  daybook  keeps  track  of  misbehavior  with  notes 
such  as  "Created  a  disturbance  in  the  gym"  or  "Arrived  five  minutes  late 
for  physical  culture." 

This  pattern  is  repeated  in  147,000  "general  education"  schools 
across  the  U.S.S.R.  Soviet  children  go  to  school  six  days  each  week, 
typically  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  The  required  curriculum  generally 
runs  through  tenth  grade  and  covers  about  the  same  amount  of  schooling 
that  U.S.  students  get  attending  five  days  a  week  from  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade.  City  schools  are  better  than  rural  schools,  but 
most  Soviet  students  study  the  same  standard  curriculum.  Usually  there 
is  only  one  current  textbook  authorized  for  each  major  subject,  though 
the  15  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  allowed  to  have  special  courses 
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The  curriculum  is  difficult  and  compulsory.  On  the  average,  two 
mathematics  courses  are  required  in  each  grade  (including  heavy  doses 
of  geometry  and  algebra).  And  5%  years  of  biology,  five  years  each  of 
physics  and  geography,  four  years  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  astronomy, 
ten  years  of  shop  and  mechanical  drawing  and  up  to  seven  years  of 
foreign  language  (most  frequently  English  and  French).  Students  are 
also  required  to  take  a  detailed  study  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  for  top  marks  on  the  nationwide 
exams  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  which  decide  the  careers  of  pupils. 

Top  scores  are  bound  for  higher  education  as  scientists,  engineers,  teachers 
and  economists.  The  middle-ranked  enter  four-year  schools  for  technicians. 
Those  at  the  bottom  get  vocational  training  and  jobs  on  the  assembly  line 
or  in  small  workshops.  In  the  U.S.  54%  of  high  school  seniors  go  on  to 
some  sort  of  higher  education,  compared  with  roughly  20%  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


In  science  and  engineering,  the  Soviet  system  does  well.  In  a  report 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  last  December,  Mathematics  Professor 
Izaak.  Wirszup  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  an  expert  on  Soviet  scientific 
education,  concluded  that  the  Soviets  had  far  outstripped  the  U.S.  in 
the  quality  of  scientific  and  mathematical  education  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels. 

While  Soviet  schoolchildren  are  now  taught  algebra,  geometry  and 
some  calculus,  Wirszup  points  out  that  even  college-bound  U.S.  high 
schoolers  usually  manage  only  eight  years  of  arithmetic,  one  or  two  of 
algebra  and  two  or  three  of  science.  He  estimates  that  in  1978  and  '79 
more  than  5  million  Soviet  high  school  students  took  advanced  calculus, 
compared  with  105,000  U.S.  students  at  the  secondary  level.  Significantly, 
Wirszup  found  that  more  than  56%  of  U.S.  school  districts  reporting  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  1977  required  only  one  or  no  math 
course  for  high  school  graduation. 
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The  Soviet  Union  insists  on  very  close  ties  between  parents  and 
schools.  First-grade  teachers  are  required  to  visit  the  homes  of  entering 
pupils  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  school.  And  schools  seek  out 
neighborhood  adults  to  serve  as  counselors  for  after-school  activities: 
model  building,  rocketry,  dancing  instruction,  chess  clubs.  William 
Green,  24,  a  U.S.  citizen  and  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  went  to  a  Soviet  middle  school  for  two  years  while 
his  father  was  stationed  in  Moscow  as  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Green  recalls  that  his  parents  were  required  to  attend  a  special  class¬ 
room  session  with  his  teacher  at  least  four  times  a  year:  "Parents  would 
sit  at  student's  desks,  and  the  teacher  would  lay  it  on  the  line.  It 
would  be  very  explicit  criticism,  like  "Your  child  isn't  working  hard 
enough"  or  "We  don't  think  you're  encouraging  this  or  that  development". 

If  parents  fail  to  respond,  school  officials  may  notify  the  parents' 
supervisors  at  work,  who  in  turn  urge  employees  to  do  a  better  job  of 
child  rearing.  Many  former  Soviet  citizens--no  friends  of  Communism-- 
defend  Soviet  education  for  its  seriousness  and  rigor.  As  Emil  Draitser, 
42,  currently  a  teacher  of  Slavic  languages  at  U.C.L.A.  puts  it,  "Frankly, 
I  am  in  this  country  just  five  years,  and  I  see  no  harm  in  (the  Soviet 
approach)."  Draitser  faults  the  easiness  and  lack  of  seriousness  of 
American  education.  Says  he:  "This  is  ridiculous.  If  a  man  stops  school 
in  the  Soviet  Union  after  eighth  grade,  at  least  he  knows  something." 


From:  "A  Fortress  State  in  Transition" 

T ime  Magazine, June  23,  1980 

Copyright  1980  Time  Inc. 

All  rights  reserved. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  TIME. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


RULES  FOR  PUPILS 

IT  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  EVERY  SCHOOL  CHILD: 

1.  To  constantly  acquire  knowledge  in  order  to  become  an  educated  and 
cultured  citizen  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  his 
country. 

2.  To  study  carefully,  to  be  punctual. 

3.  To  obey  the  instructions  of  the  school  director  and  the  teachers, 
without  question. 

4.  To  have  everything  ready  for  the  lesson  before  the  teacher  arrives. 

5.  To  come  to  school  clean  and  neatly  dressed. 

6.  To  keep  his  place  in  the  classroom  neat  and  tidy. 

7.  To  enter  the  classroom  and  take  his  place  immediately  after  the 
bell  rings. 

8.  To  sit  upright  during  the  lesson  -  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
teacher's  explanation. 

9.  To  rise  when  the  teacher  enters  or  leaves  the  room. 

10.  To  stand  to  attention  when  answering  the  teacher. 

11.  To  take  accurate  notes  of  homework  scheduled  for  the  next  lesson, 
and  to  show  these  notes  to  his  parents,  and  to  do  all  the  homework 
unai ded. 

12.  To  be  respectful  to  the  school  principal  and  teachers,  to  greet  them 
with  a  polite  bow. 

13.  To  be  polite  to  his  elders. 

14.  Not  to  use  coarse  expressions,  not  to  smoke  or  gamble. 

15.  To  protect  school  property. 

16.  To  be  considerate  of  old  people,  small  children  and  the  weak  or  sick. 

17.  To  obey  his  parents. 

18.  To  maintain  order  in  rooms  (at  home). 

19.  To  carry  his  student's  record  book  with  him  always. 

20.  To  cherish  the  honor  of  his  school  and  class. 


The  Soviet  teachers  measure  their  students  on  the  basis  of  a  five-point 
scale.  5  represents  top  marks  -  excellent;  1  represents  bottom  ratings. 

Use  the  rating  scale  (below)  to  give  your  personal  opinion  of  the  value 
of  each  rule  -  just  on  its  own  merits.  Then  use  the  free  space  below 
to  list  your  own  personal  rules  for  yourself  as  a  student. 


I  disagree 
completely 


^  I  disagree 

3  Well,  there's 

IT 

This  makes  a 

<5  I  wish  I  had 

somewhat 

some  value  in  it 

L_ 

lot  of  sense 

said  that 

] 


Developed  from  Junior  Scolastic  Magazine  article  (approx.  1975). 
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Alternate  Package 


ALTERNATE  PACKAGE 


Read  and  examine: 

"Cost  of  Living  Comparison"  (Item  A) 

"Soviet  State  Dependent  on  Private  Farming"  (Item  B) 


then  answer/complete  the  following: 

1.  a.  At  first  glance  which  of  the  workers  -  the  Alberta  worker 

or  the  Moscow  worker  -  appears  to  have  the  better  deal? 

b.  One  fair  way  to  determine  who  is  actually  "better  off"  is 
to  compute  the  costs  needed  to  purchase  the  products  or 
services  in  hours  of  work, 

i.  List  the  goods  that  are  similar  in  price, 

ii.  List  the  goods  that  are  cheaper  in  Moscow  than  in  Alberta, 

iii.  What  types  of  goods  are  a  good  deal  cheaper  in  Moscow? 

In  Alberta? 

iv.  What  appears  to  be  important  in  each  area  as  far  as 
living  costs  are  concerned? 

v.  Can  you  find  evidence  which  might  show  attempts  to 
distribute  resources  so  that  human  needs  are  provided 
for  to  a  greater  extent? 

2.  a.  What  problems  have  occurred  on  the  huge  State  farms? 
b.  What  has  been  done  to  overcome  these  problems? 

3.  Do  the  examples  given  in  this  package  offer  enough  evidence  to 
suggest  greater  benefits  of  one  economic  system  over  another? 
Justify  your  answer. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  COMPARISON 


NOTE:  The  following  figures  represent  the  approximate  wages  for  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  worker  living  in  Alberta  or  Moscow  (after  taxes). 

Alberta  -  $7. 60/hour  (Canadian  Employment  Center,  Red  Deer 

September  17,  1981) 

Moscow  -  $1. 21/hour  (Time  Magazine,  June  23,  1980 

also  CBC  Television  news  September  15,  1981) 

Using  these  average  wage  figures  as  a  base,  the  following  calculations 
represent  the  (very  approximate)  costs  to  a  worker  in  terms  of  hours  of 
work . 


ALBERTA  MOSCOW 

Monthly  rental,  3-room 


apartment  (Sept.  1981) 

\ 

Heat  &  Electricity  per 

65.8 

hrs. 

30.6 

hrs. 

month 

10.4 

hrs . 

3.7 

hrs. 

Bus  per  ride 

0.07 

hrs. 

0.07 

hrs . 

Car 

1282.9 

hrs . 

8264.5 

hrs . 

Litre  of  gasol ine 

(Citation) 

(Zhigul  i] 

1 

(Sept.  1981 ) 

0.04 

hrs 

0.40 

hrs . 

1  lb.  of  chicken 

0.17 

hrs . 

2.1 

hrs . 

Loaf  of  bread 

0.13 

hrs . 

0.2 

hrs . 

Jeans 

3.7 

hrs. 

37.2 

hrs . 

Man ' s  1 eather  shoes 

6.58 

hrs . 

37.2 

hrs . 

Woman's  dress 

5.92 

hrs. 

49.6 

hrs. 

Pantyhose 

0.26 

hrs . 

8.26 

hrs . 

Woman's  leather  shoes 

5.92 

hrs. 

33.1 

hrs . 

Dental  checkups  (No  X-rays) 

3.3. 

hrs . 

0.0 

(free) 

hrs . 

Ballpoint  pen 

0.12 

hrs . 

1.2 

hrs . 

Sofa 

111  .8 

hrs. 

214.9 

hrs . 

Gold  wedding  ring 

15.8 

hrs. 

186.0 

hrs . 

Hard  cover  novel 

1  .8 

hrs . 

2.5 

hrs . 

Color  television  (25-inch) 

131 .6 

hrs . 

904.1 

hrs . 

Newspaper 

0.03 

hrs. 

0.04 

hrs . 
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Alternate  package  Item 


Soviet  state 

The  Soviet  state  may  be 
the  world’s  largest  farmer, 
but  Soviet  citizens  would  go 
very  hungry  if  collective 
workers  did  not  grow  little 
,rows  of  vegetables  and  keep 
a  few  pigs  and  chickens  in 
their  back  yards. 

Without  these  small  per¬ 
sonal  contributions,  the 
open-air  markets  in  all 
towns  would  close,  fresh 
vegetables,  eggs,  meat, 
milk  and  potatoes  would  be 
almost  unobtainable,  and 
migration  from  the  coun¬ 
tryside  would  turn  into  a 
stampede. 

Nearly  a  third  of  all  the 
food  produced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  grown  on  little 
plots  privately  tilled  by 
individual  members  of  the 
huge  rural  population.  Af¬ 
ter  years  of  sniping  at  this 
survival  of  the  free  market, 
the  authorities  have  now 
put  economics  before  ideol¬ 
ogy  and  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  private  sector 
farming  in  every  way  possi¬ 
ble. 

Last  December,  Presi¬ 
dent  Leonid  Brezhnev  said 
that  farm  workers  should 
be  made  to  feel  “that  by 
raising  cattle  and  poultry 
on  their  household  plots 
they  are  doing  a  useful 
thing,  something  of  state 
importance.” 

U.S.  experts  estimated 
some  years  ago  that  private 
farming  accounted  for 
almost  a  third  of  all  man¬ 
hours  expended  in  Soviet 
agriculture,  and  almost  a 
10th  of  all  man-hours  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  whole  econo¬ 
my.  According  to  Soviet 
statistics,  there  are  32  mil¬ 
lion  tiny  private  plots.  They 
make  up  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  land  under 
cultivation,  but  provide  a 
quarter  of  the  country’s 
vegetables,  two-thirds  of  its 
potatoes  and  a  third  of  its 
meat  and  milk.  Collective 
farm  laborers  get  no  less 
than  a  quarter  of  their  in¬ 
comes  from  their  private 
plots. 


dependent  on  private  farming 


After  collectivization  of 
agriculture,  party  ideolo¬ 
gues  maintained  that  pri¬ 
vate  plots  would  fade  away 
as  the  collective  farms, 
with  their  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery  and  scientific 
management,  got  going. 
But  the  huge  state  farms 
haye  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  demand.  They  are 
often  inefficient,  many  of 
their  workers  are  elderly, 
and  their  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  is  poor. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  tried 
to  get  the  peasants  to  work 
harder  on  the  collective 
farms  by  restricting  their 
private  farming.  But  food 
production  failed  to  in¬ 
crease  and  after  his  fall  the 
restrictions  were  quietly 
dropped.  Peasants  can  now 
keep  a  cow,  a  calf,  two  or 
three  pigs,  10  sheep  or  goats 
and  a  fair  number  of  chick¬ 
ens,  geese,  ducks,  rabbits 
and  bees;  and  these  ceilings 
may  even  be  removed  alto¬ 
gether. 

Since  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
fall  the  Soviet  Union  has 
spent  huge  sums  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
economy.  Nearly  a  third  of 
all  investment  goes  on  fer¬ 
tilizer,  farm  mechanization 
and  agricultural  training 


began  discreetly  to  soften 
its  ideological  opposition  to 
“ancillary  farming,”  as  it 
is  officially  known,  and  to 
portray  it  as  a  natural  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  admitted  last 
summer  that  “this  form  of 
labor,  which  does  not  in¬ 
volve  exploitation,  plays  a 

useful  role  in  our  economy 
at  this  time.” 

The  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  recently  introduced 
measures  to  raise  produc¬ 
tion  on  private  plots. 

The  Government  is  also 
trying  to  get  town-dwellers 
to  go  out  and  dig.  They  are 
allowed  plots  of  up  to  600 

square  yards  with  up  to  20 
chickens,  five  rabbits  and 
five  beehives.  The  press 
often  points  out  the  benefits 
of  work  on  these  allotments 
in  teaching  urban  youth  the 
value  of  physical  labor, 
while  cutting  down  crime 
and  drunkenness. 

©  The  Economist 


centres;  but  bad  weather,  &Wtacsc3 

poor  storage  facilities  and 
transport  problems  con¬ 
stantly  hold  back  produc¬ 
tion. 

After  the  disastrous  grain 
harvest  of  1975,  millions  of 
animals  had  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  a  blow  from  which 
the  country  is  still  recover¬ 
ing.  Meat  is  still  scarce 
outside  Moscow,  Leningrad 
and  the  big  cities. 

So  the  Communist  Party 


From  The  Globe  and  Mail , 
November  12,  1979. 
Reprinted  courtesy  of 
"The  Economist",  London. 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  v 

ACTIVITY  17 

Current  Events  Game: 

Analysis  and  Synthesis 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  Wil 

1  people  voluntarily  contribute  to  the  common  good? 

INTENT: 

Students  will  review  the  exercise  to  ensure  understanding  of 
the  concepts  and  to  summarize  the  lessons  of  the  "game". 

PROCEDURE: 

(Remind  students  of  the  closing  dates  for  contributions  about  two 
days  in  advance.) 

1.  Review  each  of  concepts  to  ensure  that  students  have  a  good  grasp. 
Use  examples  from  the  newspaper  activity  as  well  as  from  the  unit. 
Have  each  student  summarize  the  meanings  by  returning  to  their 
concept  summaries  and  enlarging  on  them  by  adding  examples  from 
their  studies. 


2. 


3. 


Summarize  the  activities  involved  in  the  game  by  discussing: 

.  how  the  group  did  Who  did  the  work?  Who  didn't  do  any  work?  I 

l 

Why?  Did  anyone  quit  because  they  could  see  that  they  didn't 
personally  gain?  Did  anyone  start  trying  to  organize  the  ^ 
group?  What  was  the  importance  of  leadership?  What  do  the 
"workers"  feel  about  groups  like  this?  What  about  those  who 
made  no  contribution? 

how  the  Rest  (individuals)  did  Who  contributed?  Why?  Who 
didn't?  Why? 

how  much  of  the  incentive  was:  marks  What  if  it  had  been 
money? 

.  if  people  will  voluntarily  contribute  to  the  common  good 
what  is  the  role  of  government  is 

Personalize  the  situation  by  asking  how  they  might  feel  if  they 

were  workers  in  a  centrally  planned  society.  Just  how  hard  would  they 

work? 

Evaluation:  discuss  with  the  class  a  suitable  form  of  evaluation 
(use  SR  46  as  a  basis) 


4.  Have  the  students  read  "Top  Soviets  Pay  Dearly  for  Success."  (SR  47) 

Summarize  the  results  with  a  paragraph  on  the  "Value  of 

incentives"  or  PThe  value  of  individual  initiative." 

-  191  - 


SR  46 


Name 


CURRENT  EVENTS  ACTIVITY  EVALUATION  SHEET 

Now  that  you  have  completed  the  current  events  activity,  it's  important 
to  examine  what  happened. 

1.  Were  you  group  _ or  individual  _ ? 

2.  What  do  you  see  as  the  aim(s)  of  the  assignment? 
a . 


b. 


3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  class  (and  especially  you)  successfully  achieved 
those  aims? 


4.  a.  How  would  you  rate  the  assignment? 

b.  How  would  you  improve  it?  (use  the  back  of  this  sheet). 

5.  Make  some  observations  about  how  people  became  involved  in  the  assign¬ 
ment.  (If  you  were  in  the  group,  how  do  you  feel  about  those  who  didn't 
become  involved?). 

6.  Make  summary  statements  about  the  exercise,  relating  it  to: 

a.  Marxist  ideas 

b.  How  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture  operates. 

c.  How  Canadian  industry  and  agriculture  operates. 

d.  Personal  freedoms. 

7.  If  this  activity  had  been  carried  out  in  a  school  in  a  communist 
country,  what  might  have  been  different? 

MARKING 

8.  Is  it  fair: 

a.  that  all  those  in  the  group  should  be  marked  all  the  same? 

Give  your  reasons. 

b.  that  individuals  can  achieve  as  many  marks  as  they  want  to  work 
for? 

9.  How  about  the  marking  for  this  class  -  how  would  you  give  a  fairer  mark 
to  everyone? 
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SR  47 


Top  Soviets 
pay  dearly 
for  success 


Some  important  ministers  of  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  republics  are 
in  jail  because  they  tried  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  industry.  The 
problem  was  that  they  broke  the 
Soviet  Union's  laws  in  order  to 
do  it. 

Dozens  of  investigators  even 

tually  found  that  Andrei  Makarov 
was  up  to  no  good.  He  found  out 
that  by  mixing  State  and  private 
enterprise,  he  could  make  money 
both  for  the  State  and  for  himself. 

He  and  three  others  persuaded 
the  Minister  of  Industry  to  turn 
over  control  of  a  factory  to  them. 

The  factory  had  failed  to  meet  its 
quotas  for  some  years.  In  return, 
the  Minister  was  to  receive  a 
bribe  of  1500  roubles.  Soon  many 
others  in  the  ministry  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  scheme. 

The  factory  blossomed.  New 
equipment  and  machinery  were  ob¬ 
tained  and  better  workers  hired. 

Modern  production  lines  were 
churning  out  a  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
sumer  items,  including  fabrics  for 
garments,  lingerie,  knitted  wear, 
kerchiefs,  scarves,  all  items  for 
which  there  was  great  demand.  Over¬ 
all  output  volume  had  increased 
more  than  sixfold. 

One  of  the  partners,  Zakha 
Akopov,  took  charge  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  through  the  under¬ 
ground  channels  of  the  "parallel 
economy"  and  by  quiet  agreement 
retailers  were  entitled  to  20 
percent  of  the  profit. 


Soon  the  group  was  making  prof 
its  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
one  million  roubles.  The  partners 
felt  quite  secure  under  their  local 
protectors,  but  as  the  area  of 
operations  expanded  they  needed  a 
high-level  connection  in  Moscow. 

The  Minister's  deputy,  an 
attractive  woman  named  Dina, was 
already  on  friendly  terms  with 
Makarov,  the  Soviet  government's 
deputy  minister  of  local  industry. 
She  was  sent  to  Moscow,  amply  sup- 
olied  with  cash  and  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  make  full  use  of  her 
charms.  She  was  able  to  bribe 
Makarov  into  letting  things  con¬ 
tinue. 

That  was  in  November  1974. 

When  the  authorities  caught  up  5 
years  later,  instead  of  commending 
the  partners  for  their  initiative 
in  creating  new  wealth  and  produc¬ 
ing  consumer  items  for  which  there 
was  heavy  demand,  they  arrested 
them  on  criminal  charges. 

When  the  ringleaders  went  on 
trial,  the  Minister  drew  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sentence  of  15  years,  Makarov 
10  years  and  Dina,  the  decoy,  6 
years.  All  had  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated. 

A  commentator  for  one  news¬ 
paper  condemned  "the  underground 
entrepreneurs  and  thieves,"  but 
added  almost  wistfully,  "some 
honest  employees  of  local  industry 
(and  not  only  local)  should  envy 
and  emulate  their  energy,  initia¬ 
tive  and  inventiveness." 


Based  on  a  Calgary  Herald  article,  June  1981. 
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SR  48  A 
Page  2 


B.  A  GOOD  essay  should  be  presented  in  a  logical  step-by-step  manner  (be 
coherent ),  This  can  be  ensured  by  using  transitional  devices.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  essay  has  unity  -  all  facts  are  accurate  and 
related  to  the  main  ideas  about  the  topic.  Unnecessary  material  and 
distracting  details  not  important  to  the  development  of  thesis  state¬ 
ment  should  be  left  out3  no  matter  how  nice  they  sound. 

C.  A  GOOD  essay  should  always  keep  the  reader  in  mind.  Having  coherence 
and  unity  should  ensure  that  most  other  people  will  be  able  to  follow 
what  you  have  written 3  and  understand  the  sense  of  it.  If  the  essay 
doesn’t  do  this}  it  will  need  re-writing . 


PROCEDURE: 

Step  One:  Are  you  clear  about  your  assigned  topic? 

a.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  "instruction  words"  for  the 
assignment,  (e.g.  discuss,  compare,  summarize,  etc.) 

b.  How  many  parts  are  there  to  the  assignment? 

Step  Two:  What  information  will  you  need?  Where  will  you  get  this 

information?  Survey  the  information  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  what  i s  ava i I ab le . 


Step  Three:  Make  a  rough  outline  of  major  headings  under  which  you  wil 
place  your  information,  and  of  questions  for  whidh  you  wil 
need  the  answers. 

Step  Four:  Make  running  notes  from  your  reference  sources  under  the 

appropriate  headings. 


Step 


Five:  Write-up 

a.  Make  a  topic  out  I  i ne  us  in 
of  your  essay  e.g.  I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

b.  Write  the  first  draft  of 


g  Roman  numerals  for  each  paragraph 
I  ntroduct ion 

Body  Paragraph  #l)Arrange  your  run- 
Body  Paragraph  #2)ning  notes  as  part 
Body  Paragraph  #3)of  topic  outline. 
Cone  I  us i on  ) 

your  essay.  Proofread. 


How's  your  spelling?  Your  grammar?  Organization?  (Double¬ 
Space  for  easy  correction), 

c.  Write  the  final  copy. 


Why  write  essays ? 

1.  To  demonstrate  your  understanding  of  a  topic. 

2.  To  express  opinion  in  an  organized  manner. 

3.  To  develop  personal  and  independent  thinking. 

4.  To  develop  writing  and  organizational  skills  useful  in  your  future. 

Thus  the  writing  of  an  essay  is  not  an  easy  task  but  one  which  requires 
care  and  time.  Follow  the  instructions  on  these  pages  and  future 
essays  should  gradually  become  more  straightforward. 
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NAME 


ESSAY  MARKING  SHEET 

Your  essay  will  be  marked  according  to: 

1.  the  way  that  you  write  the  essay  (format) 

2.  the  material  that  you  use  (content) 

1.  FORMAT: 


a.  Does  the  introduction  prepare  the  reader  1234 

for  what  follows  and  arouse  the  reader's 

interest  in  the  topic? 

b.  Does  the  body  develop  the  main  topic  1  2  3 

clearly  and  logically? 

c.  Does  the  conclusion  "round  off"  the  essay?  1  2  3 

d.  Does  each  paragraph  have  a  topic  sentence?  1  2  3 

e.  Do  the  sentences  make  sense?  1  2  3 


f.  Is  the  spelling  accurate? 

g.  Is  grammar  accurate? 

h.  Is  handwriting  clear  and  legible? 

2.  ESSAY  CONTENT: 

a.  Does  the  writer  show  good  understanding 
of  the  essay  title? 

b.  Does  the  essay  use  sufficient  information 
which  fits  the  topic? 

c.  Does  the  essay  use  good  examples  to 
illustrate  the  points? 


1  2  3 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


d.  Are  the  facts  accurate? 


2  3  4  5 


e.  Does  the  writer  show  evidence  of  thought?  12345 


COMMENTS: 


MARK/50 


- 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  V 

ACTIVITY  18 

U.S.S.R.-  Synthesis 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  How 

successful  is  Central  Planning  in  the  U.S.S.R.? 

INTENT.  Students  will  synthesize  the  information  on  the  Soviet  Union 

through  the  use  of  proper  essay  writing  skills. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Explain  that  the  class  has  reached  a  point  where  they  have  to 

bring  together  the  main  ideas,  facts  and  concepts  that  have  been 
studied.  To  do  this,  they  will  write  an  essay  on  the  topic  of: 
"Central  Planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  -  Success  or  Failure?" 


2.  On  the  board,  review  the  main  content  included  in  the  unit.  Review 
the  aspects  of  history,  geography,  and  culture  which  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  form  of  central  planning  used  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

3.  Check  student  understanding  of  essay  writing  skills.  Distribute 

SR  48  A  and  have  your  students  read  the  pages.  Ask  if  there  is  any 
need  for  clarification.  With  a  few  examples,  demonstrate  how  some 
of  the  information  studies  in  the  past  few  weeks  may  be  used  to 
support  the  opinions  expressed.  Particularly  point  out  how  the 
handouts  have  formed  a  framework  of  relevant  information,  perhaps 
having  3  paragraphs  (social,  economic,  political)  in  the  body. 

Finally,  point  to  the  issue  and  ask  how  relevant  this  might  be  to 
the  essay. 

4.  Distribute  the  essay  marking  sheets  (SR  48  B)  and  notify  students 
that  this  sheet  should  help  them  in  writing  the  essay.  It  should 
be  handed  in  along  with  the  essay. 

Essay  length  should  be  300-500  words. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions,  students  should  use  the  remainder 
of  two  lessons  (plus  homework)  for  the  essay.  Take  in  for  evaluation. 

*  An  alternative  evaluation  activity  might  be  to  divide  the  class 
into  pairs,  with  each  person  listening  to  each  other's  essays  and 
evaluating  in  turns. 

I  Select  a  more  challenging  essay  title  which  pertains  to 
the  issue. 
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THE  EXPOSITORY  ESSAY  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


SR  48  A 


What's  an  Essay? 

The  word  essay  comes  from  the  French  word  "essayer"  meaning  "to  try". 
Thus  an  essay  Is  a  try3  or  an  attempt  to  develop  a  main  Idea  about  a 
topic  or  question.  Usually  the  topic  Is  shown  by  the  title  and  the 
essay  should  be  developed  around  this. 

A  GOOD  essay  should  contain: 

1 .  An  Introduction 

2 .  A  Body 

3.  A  Conclusion 


I .  II  NTH  01)11  6  T 1 0  N 

-  which  gives  an  overview  about  what  information  the  whole  essay  in¬ 
cludes.  It  should  have  a  THESIS  STATEMENT  that  accomplishes  two 
th i ngs: 

-  prepares  the  reader  for  what  is  to  follow 

-  arouses  the  reader’s  interest 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  introductions  a  writer  may  use: 

a.  Start  with  Thesis  Statement  (Overview)  -  general  statement 
which  summarizes  the  main  ideas  of  the  paragraphs  contained 
within  the  body  of  the  essay. 

b.  Contrast  -  or  showing  an  opposite  point  of  view  or  opinion 
-  then  stating  your  own  main  idea. 

c.  General  statement  of  Fact  -  its  importance,  then  thesis 
statement. 

d.  Question(s)  -  then  thesis  statement. 

e.  A  Story  or  Anecdote  -  then  thesis  statement. 


2. 


liODT 


-  a  number  of  paragraphs  (depending  on  required  length)  which  develop 
the  main  topic.  Each  paragraph  should  deal  with  only  one  main  idea 

-  the  writer  rememberinq  to  include  a  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph. 

A  special  point  of  the  Social  Studies  essay  is  that  good  use  should  be 
made  of  examples  and  reasons  which  illustrate  and  support  the  main  ideas. 

3.  vfep  eOMRMM’IOH 

-  one  paragraph  which  summarizes  your  essay.  It  may  re-state  the  thesis 
statement  in  different  terms,  give  a  personal  (editorial)  opinion,  or 

leave  a  question  to  be  answered.  It  could  include  an  appeal  for  action  v! 
(or  personal  action)  or  discuss  implications  for  the  future. 
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)  CONCLUSION 


Tki  bej>£  laid  planA  o fa  mice  and  min  gang  a^t  ' aghy 

R.  BURNS 


ACTIVITY  19  Central  Planning 


20 


and 


21 


the  Issue 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  VI 

ACTIVITY  19 

Issue  Resolution 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  Should  government  restrict  personal  freedom  in  the  interests 
of  the  State? 


INTENT: 


Students  will  be  involved  in  debating  and  resolving  the  issue, 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

1.  NOTE:  This  debate  is  organized  expecially  to  involve  all  students. 

The  resolution  may  be  adapted  to  a  more  specific  topic  if  necessary. 

2.  Debate  Topic:  "Be  it  resolved  that  governments  should  restrict  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good." 

a.  Each  student  will  need  two  sheets  of  paper:  one  marked  "FOR" 
and  one  "AGAINST".  Students  will  record  evidence  stated  under 
sub-titles:  Arguments  one,  two,  three,  four.  For  purposes  of 
this  modified  debate,  "FOR"  agrees  that  governments  should  have 
the  right  to  restrict  personal  freedoms,  and  "AGAINST"  dis¬ 
agrees  . 

b.  Organization  of  Evidence.  Discuss  the  following  skills.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  the  classroom  judges  for  each  debate  will  look  for 
these  skills. 

i  •  Evidence  and  Reasoning 

Facts,  statistics,  authorities  offered  in  support  of 
contentions.  Credit  should  be  given  for  thorough,  rele¬ 
vant  research  and  use  of  sound  logic, 
ii •  Refutation  and  Defense 

Each  speaker  should  demonstrate  ability  to  use  evidence 
and  logic  to  refute  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  and 
defend  those  of  his  own  side. 

111  •  Discussion 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
period.  Are  questions  and  statements  concise  and  well- 
phrased? 
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iv.  Explain  that  each  student  should  use  data  collected  for  the 
essay  and  any  other  data  from  the  unit.  Categorize  the  data 
as  either  "FOR"  or  "AGAINST"  the  resolution.  (All  students 
will  complete  both  data  sheets.) 

v.  After  completion  of  data  sheets,  split  the  class  in  two:  each 
half  will  choose  a  team  of  three;  each  team  will  be  prepared 
to  debate  either  "FOR"  or  "AGAINST".  Set  maximum  times  each 
speaker  on  each  team  may  speak.  Three  minutes  should  be 
appropriate.  Alternate  speakers  for  and  against;  after  the 
arguments  have  been  presented,  have  a  discussion/ quest  ion 
period  of  maximum  ten  minutes.  (Students  who  are  not  on  the 
team  should  be  involved  in  preparing  the  material.) 

vi.  Those  students  who  are  not  debating  will  also  be  judges.  They 
will  use  the  judge's  ballot  form  (SR  49)  and  compute  scores 
for  each  debater  and  for  each  team  (ALSO:  one  or  two  students 
could  be  assigned  as  master  statisticians  and  record  from  each 
two -man  debate  the  winning  team  and  the  top  speaker) .  Rotate 
teams  so  that  each  group  of  students  debates  once. 

(See  also  Grade  7  Kanata  Kit,  Teacher's  Guide,  page  117  for 
an  alternative  method  of  handling  the  debtate.) 

3.  In  the  debate,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  factual 
and  authoritative  evidence.  The  resolution  of  a  social  issue 
includes  the  examination  of  values.  Which  personal  and 
societal  values  will  have  an  influence  on  the  issue  decision? 

What  values  are  seen  as  important  by  those  who  favor  more  individual 
freedom?  (see  the  Opener  for  additional  questions) 

Assist  students  in  identifying  values  which  will  influence  their 
personal  decision-making  on  the  issue.  (How  much  government 
help  or  control  will  students  consider  beneficial?  How  much 
will  they  demand?  When  will  individual  freedoms  assume 
sufficient  importance  that  action  will  be  taken?) 
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4.  What  will  be  the  consequences  of  various  courses  of  action? 

5.  The  students  will  now  make  independent  choices.  Assign  the 
issue  as  a  title  for  an  activity  of  the  student's  choice 
(e.g.,  collage,  poster,  one-page  composition,  speech,  etc.,) 
which  will  clearly  show  the  independent  decision  reached  by 
each  student . 

Alternative  Procedures  for  Resolving  the  Issue 


1.  In  group  work, students  will  select  four  or  five  positions  which 
could  be  taken  on  the  issue,  representing  the  continuum  from 
complete  freedom  for  the  individual  to  complete  control  by  the 
state.  With  the  class,  students  will  analyze  the  underlying 
values  and  predict  the  consequences  for  each  position.  Each 
individual  will  then  select  the  position  that  he/she  considers 
the  most  tenable  and  justify  his/her  choice  based  on  evidence, 
arguments,  personal  and  social  values. 

2.  As  for  number  one,  using  a  selected  freedom,  (preferably 
economic) . 
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JUDGE'S  BALLOT 


SR  49 


Scoring:  Poor  .  1 

f  Fair  .  2 

Average  • • •  3 
Good  .  4 


Excellent-*  5 


1st  Speaker  FOR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Reasoning  &  Evidence 
Refutation  &  Defense 

Di scussion 

1st  Speaker  AGAINST 

Reasoning  &  Evidence 
Refutation  &  Defense 

Di scussion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2nd  Speaker  FOR 

Reasoning  &  Evidence 
Refutation  &  Defense 

Di scussion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2nd  Speaker  AGAINST 

Reasoning  &  Evidence 
Refutation  &  Defense 

Di  scussion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3rd  Speaker  FOR 

Reasoning  &  Evidence 
Refutation  &  Defense 

Di scussion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3rd  Speaker  AGAINST 

Reasoning  &  Evidence 
Refutation  &  Defense 
Discussion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Summary: 

Winning  Team  (total  team  points): 
Winning  Speaker  (total  speaker  points): 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  VIT 

ACTIVITY  20 

Applying  the  Decision 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What  can  I  do  about  the  Issue? 


INTENT:  Students  will:  1.  organize  a  personal  plan  of  action  to 

carry  out  decisions  made 

2.  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  withhold  final 
judgement  until  greater  understanding  is 
achieved . 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

To  differing  degrees,  central  planning  is  also  found  in  our  own  society.  How 
much  is  beneficial  to  us?  Students  will  undoubtedly  have  thoughts  on  this, 
on  the  basis  of  their  inquiries  into  the  topic  for  the  unit.  On  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  learned,  what  implications  can  be  derived  for  aspects 
of  students'  own  lives?  For  example: 

A.  Personal  futures:  Use  SR  50  as  a  basis  to  focus  on  the  place  of  plan- 
ning  in  general,  possibly  investigating  whether  it  is  important  to 
plan  ahead  (in  everything?  in  some  things?  in  nothing?).  Bring  in: 
the  idea  of  investment  (withholding  immediate  gratification  in  favour 
of  obtaining  greater  long-term  benefits);  planning  for  selfish  reasons 
as  well  as  consideration  of  others  (common  good);  and  the  values  in 
planning . 

Then  distribute  SR  51  (Setting  Out  Your  Plan) . 

B .  Developing  a  specific  plan 

Call  on  students  to  identify  and  recognize  a  specific  school  or 
community  planning  need  (e.g.,  recreational/youth  clubs/com¬ 
munity  league) .  Students  will  examine  needs  and  place  of  the 
common  good.  If  the  need  is  genuine,  prepare  a  plan  to  cover 
this  need.  Seek  the  support  of  a  local  service  club  and  approach 
the  proper  authorities.  Follow  through  on  the  plan  by  offering 
necessary  physical  presence  and  support.  How  will  this  expand 
individual  freedoms,  as  well  as  benefit  the  common  good? 

C .  Planning  as  a  centralized  activity 

(1)  Examine  a  local  issue  (from  newspaper,  council  agendas,  etc.) 
involving  the  interplay  between  government  control  for  the 
common  good/ personal  freedoms.  Follow  the  issue  through, 
withholding  judgement  on  the  issue  while  understanding  is  in¬ 
creased.  Attend  meetings  where  the  issue  is  debated;  observe 
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leadership  skills  and  decision-making  procedures  in  action. 
Reach  group/ individual  decisions  for  action/ inact ion  present¬ 
ing  pertinent  information  to  the  government  body  or  write 
letters  to  local  paper.  (See  Ponoka  articles  SR  52). 


D.  Responding  to  the  Soviet  system  of  planning:  Using  the  feedback 
questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  Novosti  Press  booklets,  provide 
proper  response  after  reading  the  material  and  comparing  it 
with  other  material  in  this  unit. 

E.  Int ernat ional :  After  developing  an  understanding  of  a  problem 
involving  the  competing  values,  students  respond  in  a  suitable 


manner. 


Come  up  with  alternatives  for  applying  the  decision. 

Other  Social  Action  ideas: 

-  Read  George  Orwell's  book  1984 .  Compare  with  actualities. 

Research  the  effect  that  computers  have,  and  will  have,  on  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms.  What  role  should  government  play  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  computers?  Send  opinion  to  local  M.p.  and  M.L.A. 

Follow  up  on  Activity  1  -  what  government  restrictions  affect 
freedom  (which  do  students  consider  unnecessary?).  Examine 
laws/ rules  which  are  not  beneficial  and  see  how  they  affect 
the  common  good.  Examine  action  that  is  possible  and  sensible. 

Comparison  chart  to  evaluate  when  freedoms  are  restricted  in 
U.S.S.R.?  in  Canada? 

What  is  more  important  than  personal  freedoms? 

Universal  approach  -  how  about  the  common  good  of  the  world? 

How  can  individuals  affect  that? 

Take  an  issue  in  the  area  of  personal  freedoms  e.g.  women's 
liberation,  and  investigate  how  it  would  be  approached  in 
different  countries. 

Survey  centralization  of  government/ industries  in  the  local  area. 
Examine  the  costs  and  benefits  to  individual  citizens. 

Relate  rapid  industrialization  to  the  problems  of  developing 
countries . 

What  does  the  future  hold?  (esp.  influence  on  freedom).  What 
personal  beliefs  will  be  important  enough  to  protect? 
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What  do  you  plan  on  doing  for  the  next  five  years? 

(OR:  If  you  don't  know  where  you're  going,  you  may  end 
up  somewhere  else) 

It  has  often  been  said  that  people  spend  more  time  planning 
their  summer  holidays  than  they  spend  on  planning  the  paths 
that  their  own  lives  should  take.  For  example,  many  people 

-  maybe  most  -  allow  themselves  to: 

(a)  do  what  their  parents  have  done 

(b)  do  what  their  parents  tell  them  to  do 

(c)  do  what  their  friends  do/tell  them  to  do 

(d)  take  the  paths  of  least  resistance 

(e)  avoid  decision-making  (it's  not  my  problem) 

(Can  you  add  to  this  list?) 

Few  people  sit  down  purposefully  and,  using  guidance  from 
more  experienced  people  and  whatever  research  material  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on,  plan  out  a  course  of  action  which 
they  will  make  a  determined  effort  to  achieve. 

Well,  there's  no  time  like  the  present.  You're  at  a  grade 
level  and  age  where  you  have  to  make  decisions  for  yourself 

-  some  of  which  are  already  influencing  your  future  life. 

Take  money,  for  example:  you're  establishing  future  habits 
for  yourself  every  time  that  you  spend  money.  When  you  are 

given  a  sum  of  money,  do  you: 

1.  make  an  economic  choice  -  that  is,  do  you  consider 
what  alternative  uses  this  scarce  resource--money-- 
can  be  used  for? 

2.  consider  the  conseguences  of  each  possible  alterna¬ 
tive? 

3.  check  with  your  long-term  spending  plans  to  see 
which  alternative  is  the  best? 

4.  check  it  over  with  someone  who  is  experienced? 

Do  you,  like  many  people,  spend  it  in  dribs  and  drabs,  making 
no  definite  choices  and  having  nothing  to  show  for  it  at  the 
end? 
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Assignment : 


Setting  Out  Your  Plan 


Set  up  a  plan  which  will  show  -  over  the  next  five  years  -  some  major 
aspect  of  your  life.  You  can  follow  the  questions  suggested  or  some 
similar  list. 

Example  1  -  Education 

a.  What  goals  would  you  like  to  achieve  in  the  next  five  years? 

b.  What  goals  are  you  likely  to  achieve?  (Be  reasonable). 

c.  What  alternatives  are  open  to  you?  (flake  a  list,  and  don't  sell 
yourself  short). 

d.  Against  each  item  in  (c),  write  what  you  see  as  being  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  each  alternative. 

e.  Which  would  be  the  best  course  of  action  for  the  best  benefit 
to  you?  Will  there  be  effects  on  others? 

f.  Do  you  think  highly  enough  of  the  course  of  action  in  (e)  to 
follow  it?  What  assets  do  you  have  which  you  consider  will 
help  you  achieve  this  course  of  action? 

g.  Check  out  your  course  of  action  with  someone  who  seems  to  have 
a  good  idea  of  what  they're  doing  -  or  have  done  -  in  education 
e.g.  a  parent,  teacher,  relative,  older  friend. 

h.  What  do  they  think  of  your  plan?  Should  you  adjust  it  accordingly? 

i.  Make  bench  marks  in  your  plan  which,  when  you  reach  them,  will 
tell  you  that  you  have  been  successful.  Can  you  make  allowances 
for  unforeseen  circumstances? 

j.  Will  your  plan  automatically  fall  into  place?  What  do  you  have 
to  do? 


Now  try  and  work  out  the  same  kind  of  plan  for  another  area  of  your  life 
-  say  the  economic  aspects. 


Set  your:  .  goal s 

.  alternatives 
.  course  of  action 
.  check  out  course  of  action 
.  bench  marks 
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Ponoka  school  survey  June  3,  1981 


I  would  like  to  protest.  I  hope 
there  is  still  freedom  of  speech; 
although  it  seems  such  things  as 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  system 
of  majority  rule  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  according  to  the 
Ponoka  School  Board  at  least.  As 
most  parents,  students,  and 
teachers  will  remember,  earlier 
this  year  a  survey  was  taken  ask¬ 
ing  opinions  on  the  length  our 
school  year.  The  results  of  this 
survey  are  out  as  is  the  decision 
of  the  school  board.  I  will  just 
quote  a  few  of  the  survey  results: 

Out  of  109  teachers,  79  voted 
for  two  full  weeks  at  Christmas 
and  starting  school  after  Labor 
Day.  Out  of  481  students,  322 
voted  the  same  as  the  majority  of 
teachers  and  out  of  591  parents, 
311  voted  this  way  as  well.  A  total 
61  per  cent  of  the  people  sur¬ 
veyed  voted  for  two  full  weeks  at 
Christmas  and  beginning  the 
school  year  after  Labor  Day.  This 
is  a  clear  majority  by  any  stand¬ 
ards  and  especially  so  since  the 
other  39  per  cent  were  spread 
over  three  opposing  choices. 


Approximately  82  per  cent  of 
the  people  surveyed  voted 
against  the  traditional  system 
which  is  what  the  school  board 
chose.  Two  simple  questions  to 
the  members  of  the  board:  why 
was  all  the  time  and  effort  wasted 
on  a  survey  when  the  results  of  it 
would  not  even  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration?  Can  the  members  of 
the  board  not  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet  when  voting;  must  they 
constantly  rely  on  one  person  to 
make  their  decisions  for  them? 

As  it  stands,  students  are  to  be 
in  their  classes  beginning  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  1,  1981.  In  3^  days 
there  is  a  long  weekend.  These 
first  few  days  will  be  useless. 
Classes  generally  don’t  begin  for 
the  first  couple  of  days  because  of 
class  changes  by  students  and 
general  disorder.  Also,  many  stu¬ 
dents,  with  their  families,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  upcoming  long 
weekend  will  be  leaving  a  day  or 
two  early  for  a  brief  holiday  or 
will  not  yet  have  returned  from 
summer  vacation. 

Schools  in  most  other  areas  of 


Ponoka  students 
threaten 


By  D  ARCY  RICKARD 
of  The  Advocate 

PONOKA  —  Students  may 
stage  a  protest  demonstration 
here  over  the  Ponoka  county 
board  of  education  decision  to  ig¬ 
nore  a  petition  and  survey  and 
continue  with  a  10-day  Christmas 
break. 

Ponoka  Composite  High  School 
principal  Halvor  Jonson  said 
today  there  is  some  student  un¬ 
rest  among  about  550  students  be¬ 
cause  most  respondents  to  an  ear¬ 
lier  survey  favored  a  two-week 
Christmas  holiday. 

But  the  board  ignored  the  peti¬ 
tion  and  survey  and  decided  to 
continue  with  the  shorter  break 
in  order  to  get  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  days  into  the  school  year, 
said  Mr.  Jonson. 

Board  chairman  Linda  Stein- 


protest 

man  of  Ponoka  was  to  speak  to  an 
assembly  of  students  in  the 
school  today  to  clarify  the  board’s 
position. 

Last  month  the  board  decided 
to  continue  with  the  10-day  break 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

“I  guess  you  would  call  it  the 
traditional  Christmas  break,” 
said  Mr.  Jonson.  “School  contin¬ 
ues  until  the  end  of  the  day  Dec. 
23  and  then  there  is  a  10-day  holi¬ 
day,  school  resuming  two  days 
after  New  Year’s  Day.” 

The  consensus  among  students 
is  the  break  is  too  short,  he  said. 

“They  wanted  a  full  two  weeks.’ 

Society  has  changed  a  great 
deal  in  recent  years  and  more  and 
more  families  are  taking  winter 
vacations,  said  the  school  princi¬ 
pal. 


Alberta  do  not  have  a  school  year 
the  length  of  Ponoka’s.  Does  the 
board  feel  that  those  few  extra 
days  off,  which  the  majority  of 
people  wanted,  is  going  to  make 
or  break  a  student’s  education?  If 
they  do,  I’m  afraid  they  are  quite 
misinformed.  Several  Edmonton 
schools  will  be  let  out  of  school  on 
June  17,  1981  (approximately). 
Are  these  students  going  to  be 
any  less  educated  that  those  at 
P.C.H.S.  or  any  other  school  in 
the  county  who  go  some  four  or 
five  extra  days? 

The  Ponoka  County  School 
Board  is  being  unfair  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  county  and  should  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  survey.  If  they 
do  they  will  notice  it  is  not  only 
the  students  who  are  opposed  to 
the  traditional  system  but  also 
the  parents  of  these  students  and 
their  teachers.  The  board  should 
look  closely  and  should  hopefully 
reconsider  their  decision.  Oh,  by 
the  way  whatever  happened  to 
freedom  of  choice  and  majority 
rules? 

A  CONCERNED  STUDENT  OF 
Ponoka 


June  6,  1981 
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Longer  Christmas  holiday  June  8,  1981 

Ponoka  students  win  battle 


By  D  ARCY  RICKARD 
of  The  Advocate 

PONOKA  —  Secondary  school 
students  here  won  longer  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  in  a  6-3  vote  Tues¬ 
day  by  Ponoka  county  trustees. 

On  a  motion  by  Rimbey  trustee 
Harry  Wit,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  reversed  its  earlier  position 
on  the  winter  break,  extending  it 
four  days  to  a  full  two  weeks. 

“That  makes  the  term  197  days 
with  two  full  weeks  off  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,”  said  board  chairman 
Linda  Steinman,  thanking  the 
students  for  attending  the  board 
meeting.  She  advised  students 
last  week  to  talk  with  trustees  in¬ 
stead  of  following  through  on  a 
threat  to  walk  out  of  classes  and 
stage  a  protest  march  through 
town. 

A  delegation  of  20  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  urged 
compliance  with  a  survey  indicat¬ 
ing  teachers,  students  and  par¬ 
ents  favor  the  longer  holiday. 

Acknowledging  the  board’s  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  students  the 


best  education  possible,  Grade  9 
student  Chantelle  Rougeau  said 
results  of  a  questionnaire  survey, 
sent  out  at  taxpayers’  expense,  in¬ 
dicated  80  per  cent  or  more  were 
in  favor  of  the  longer  break. 

Students  of  all  Ponoka  county 
schools  “have  been  shown  a  poor 
example  of  democracy,”  she  said. 

“Quite  a  few  parents  were  very 
angry  our  wishes  were  denied  by 
the  school  board.” 

Junior  high  student  Brian  Pohl 
requested  the  board  compromise 
between  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  days  possible  in 
the  school  year  —  about  195  days. 

Ponoka  Composite  High  stu¬ 
dents  Margo  Smith  and  Brian 
Monaghan  also  pleaded  for  a  14- 
day  break. 

Many  parents  travel  with  their 
children  at  Christmas,  taking 
them  out  of  school  an  extra  three 
days,  said  Miss  Smith,  leaving 
teachers  to  face  empty  seats. 

“Really,  it  isn’t  a  learning  ex¬ 
perience  because  attendance  is  so 
poor,”  she  said. 


“Would  you  rather  have  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  and  start  three  days 
earlier  in  the  fall?”  asked  trustee 
Thor  Bottern  of  Mecca  Glen.” 

“Would  you  need  to  do  that?” 
responded  Miss  Smith.  “Is  that 
necessary?” 

It  would  still  be  possible  to 
have  the  proper  number  of  days, 
said  Brian  Pohl,  by  starting  Sept. 
2  and  having  two  weeks  off  at 
Christmas. 

Said  a  teacher:  “Last  Tuesday 
we  almost  had  a  major  walkout  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  these  students. 
These  students  said  if  we  are 
going  to  get  anywhere,  we’ve  got 
to  do  it  the  right  way.  They 
averted  a  walkout.  I  think  they’ve 
done  things  properly.” 

Mr.  Wit  urged  solution  of  the 
problem  “while  the  students  are 
here. 

“We  didn’t  listen  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said,  adding  the  board 
was  not  here  to  save  face.  “I  think 
we  made  an  honest  mistake  — 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  No¬ 
body  has  to  feel  bad  about  this.” 
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INQUIRY 

STEP  VIII 

ACTIVITY  21 

Evaluat ion 

FOCUS 

QUESTION:  What  have  we  learned 

from  this  unit? 

INTENT' 

Students  will  demonstrate  growth  in  the  achievement  of  know- 

ledge,  skill  and  value  objectives. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 

Explain  the  intent. 

1.  Distribute  blanks  of  SR  8  (What  Do  You  Know  About  the  U.S.S.R.?  Page  33) 
and  have  students  complete  them,  then  compare  with  the  copies 
previously  distributed  at  the  commencement  of  the  unit. 

Each  of  the  answers  is  false. 

Most  are  definitely  false; Items  11,  12  involve  judgement. 

2.  Students  should  examine  the  questions  (from  Activity  One) 
and  verify  that  all  the  questions  have  been  answered. 

3.  At  this  final  stage,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 

assess  growth  of  student  understandings  by  the  development  I 

of  more  global  themes  such  as: 

.  Changes  in  student  opinion  as  a  consequence  of 
studying  the  unit. 

.  The  place  of  healthy  scepticism  in  checking  facts. 

.  The  importance  of  openmindedness  and  withholding 
judgement  until  factual  information  is  collected. 

.  The  importance  of  individual  contribution  in  the 
development  of  the  common  good. 

.  The  growth  of  government  control  to  satisfy 
human  needs . 

4.  Final  examination  (see  evaluation  section). 


i 
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TEACHER  REFERENCE 
SECTION 


Glossary 

Model  Question  Stems 
Skills  of  Leadership 
Additional  Resources 
Evaluation 

.  EVALUATION  CHECKLIST 

.  TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION 

,  TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION  BY  TEACHERS 

.  TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION  BY  STUDENTS 
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GLOSSARY 


autocratic  rule  - 
capital  resources  - 

capitalist  system  - 
centralization  - 

centrally  planned  economy  - 

common  good  - 
communist  economy  - 

constitution  - 

control  - 

^  economic  system  - 

factors  of  production  - 

federal  country  - 
five  year  plan  - 
free  enterprise  - 

gross  national  product  - 
heavy  industry  - 

human  resources  - 


rule  by  a  small  group  of  people  who  have  total 
control 

the  tools,  machines  and  other  man-made  goods 
which  are  used  in  the  production  process. 

Capital  resources  include  money,  but  do  not 
exist  in  nature:  they  are  created  by  people 
(techno  logy) 

see  free  enterprise 

a  process  of  concentrating  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  decision-making  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
(usually  the  government) . 

economic  system  in  which  the  government  owns 
most  capital  and  natural  resources  and  makes 
all  the  major  economic  decisions. 

the  benefit  of  most  people  in  the  country. 

an  economic  system  in  which  all  "means  of  pro¬ 
duction"  are  owned  by  the  government  and  all 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  the  government. 

basic  laws  that  the  government  (or  any  organi¬ 
zation)  must  follow. 

directing  and  restraining  the  organization  of 
the  economy 

any  system  which  allocates  scarce  resources  to 
satisfy  unlimited  wants. 

the  natural  (e.g.  land),  human  (e.g.  labour), 
and  capital  (e.g.  money,  equipment)  resources 
used  in  production. 

a  country  composed  of  several  states  or  provinces 
with  a  common  government. 

a  centralized  economic  planning  method  used  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  communist  countries. 

an  economic  system  in  which  government  does  not 
interfere  with  how  individuals  and  companies  op¬ 
erate. 

the  total  of  all  goods  and  services  produced 
by  a  country  in  a  year. 

industry  which  requires  a  great  amount  of 
capital  resources,,  such  as  steel,  mining, 
petroleum  production. 

the  physical  and  mental  labours  supplied  by 
people  in  the  production  of  goods. 
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means  of  production  - 

the  methods  and  resources  which  allow  production 
to  take  place  e.g.  money,  factory,  minerals. 

market  economy  - 

an  economic  system  in  which  most  industry  is 
owned  and  operated  by  private  citizens  and  where 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  through  buying  and  selling 
in  the  free  market . 

mixed  economy  - 

a  variation  of  the  market  economy  where  some 
decisions  are  made  by  individual  consumers  and 
producers  and  others,  and  some  decisions  are 
made  by  government. 

natural  resources  - 

resources  provided  by  nature  e.g.  land,  water, 
minerals,  forests. 

personal  freedoms  - 

an  ability  to  act  without  restrictions  in  one's 
personal  life. 

Politburo  - 

political  arm  of  the  Communist  party  (the 
Presidium)  which  is  the  ruling  group  within  the 
party. 

serf  - 

lowest  class  of  peasant;  almost  a  slave 

social  conditions  - 

conditions  of  living  such  as  housing,  food, 
education,  medical  treatment,  etc. 

social  consumption  funds  - 

funds  the  U.S.S.R.  uses  to  provide  social  ser¬ 
vices. 

socialism  - 

an  economic  system  in  which  all  "means  of  pro¬ 
duction"  are  owned  by  the  government.  (In 
Western  countries  it  usually  means  that  economic 
decisions  are  geared  to  respond  to  consumers' 
needs  more  than  in  a  communist  system) 

state  - 

nation  (referring  to  the  U.S.S.R.) 

totalitarianism  - 

political  system  where  only  one  party  is  allowed 
to  govern. 

Tsar,  Czar  - 

King  of  Russia 

welfare  of  the  state  - 

in  the  interests  of  benefiting  the  country 
(and,  presumably,  its  population). 
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MODEL  QUESTION  STEMS 

Based  on  Bloom’s  Taxonomy,  with  acknowledgements  to  John  Maynard  Pomona 

IMPORTANT  NOTE:  While  these  stems  are  intended  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  questions,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  it  is 
the  answers  which  more  accurately  determine  the  process  level  used. 


I.  Knowledge  (Eliciting  factual  answers,  testing  recall  and  recognition) 


Who 

What 

Why 

When 


Where  Describe 

How  Define 

How  much  Match 

What  does  it  mean  Select 


Which  one 

What  is  the  one  best 

Choose 

Omit 


II.  Comprehension  (Translating,  interpreting,  and  extrapolating) 


State  in  your  own  words 

Classify 

Which  are  facts,  opinions 

What  does  this  mean 

Judge 

Is  this  the  same  as 

Give  an  example 

Infer 

Select  the  best  definition 

Condense  this  paragraph 

Show 

What  would  happen  if 

State  in  one  word 

Indicate 

Explain  what  is  happening 

What  part  doesn't  fit 

Tell 

Explain  what  is  meant 

What  restrictions  would  you  add 

Translate 

Read  the  graph,  table 

What  exceptions  are  there 

Outline 

This  represents 

Which  is  more  probable 

Summarize 

Is  it  valid  that 

What  are  they  saying 

Select 

Which  statements  support  the  main  idea 

What  seems  to  be 

Match 

Sing  this  song 

What  seems  likely 

Explain 

Represent 

Demonstrate 

Show  in  a  graph,  table 

III.  Application  (to  situations  that  are  new,  unfamiliar,  or  have  a  new  slant  for  students) 


Predict  what  would  happen  if 
Choose  the  best  statements  that  apply 
Select 

Judge  the  effects 
What  would  result 


Explain 

Identify 

Tell  what  would  happen 

Tell  how,  when,  where,  why 

Tell  how  much  change  there  would  be 


IV.  Analysis  (Breaking  down  into  parts,  forms) 


Distinguish 

What  is  the  function  of 

What’s  the  theme,  main  idea, 

Identify 

What's  fact,  opinion 

subordinate  idea 

What  assumptions 

What  statement  is  relevant, 

What  inconsistencies,  fallacies 

What  motive  is  there 

extraneous  to,  related  to, 

What  literacy  form  is  used 

What  conclusions 

not  applicable 

What  persuasive  technique 

Make  a  distinction 

What  does  author  believe, 

What  relationship  between 

What  is  the  premise 

assume 

What  ideas  apply,  not  apply 

State  the  point  of  view  of 

Implicit  in  the  statement 

What  ideas  justify  conclusion 

is  the  idea  of 

The  least  essential  statements  are 

Synthesis  (Combining  elements  into  a  pattern  not  clearly  there 

before) 

Write  (according  to  the  following  limitations) 

Create 

Tell 

How  would  you  test 

Make  up 

Make 

Propose  an  alternative 

Compose 

Do 

Solve  the  following 

Formulate  a  theory 

Dance 

Plan 

How  else  would  you 

Choose 

Design 

State  a  rule 

Develop 

VI. 


Evaluation  (according  to  some  set  of  criteria,  and  state  why) 


Appraise 

Judge 

Criticize 

Defend 

Compare 


What  fallacies,  consistencies,  inconsistencies  appear 
Which  is  more  important,  moral,  better,  logical,  valid, 
appropriate,  inappropriate 
Find  the  errors 
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SKILLS  OF  LEADERSHIP 


1.  Equality.  The  effective  leader  shov/s  that  he  recognizes: 

.  The  importance  o^  sharina  leadership 
.  The  equality  of  those  being  led. 

2.  Organization.  The  effective  leader  helos  the  group: 

Develop  long-range  and  short  range  objectives. 

Break  big  problems  into  small  ones. 

Decide  on  priorities. 

.  Share  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Plan  courses  of  action. 

.  Act,  follow  up  and  evaluate. 

3.  Personal  Behavior.  The  effective  leader  strives  to  be 

.  A  relaxed  but  attentive  listener. 

Sensitive  to  group  needs  and  feelings. 

Non- judgemental  until  judgement  is  needed. 

Non-argumentative  over  trivia. 

Part  of  the  group. 

4.  Communication.  The  effective  leader: 

Clearly  understands  not  only  what  is  needed  but  why. 

.  Communicates  this  to  the  group. 

.  Makes  good  communication  regularly. 

5.  Self-Examination.  The  effective  leader  is  aware  of: 

Motivations  and  motives  guidinq  actions. 

Members'  ways  of  getting  along  with  each  other. 

Each  group  member's  fact-finding  behavior. 

How  to  help  the  group  members  to  be  av/are  of  their  own  forces, 
attitudes  and  values. 
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Sources  and  Resources  for 
Teaching  about  Russia 
and  the  USSR 


Carol  A.  Leadenham 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
suggest  organizations,  bibli¬ 
ographies,  reference  books,  jour¬ 
nals.  and  monographs  which  may 
be  helpful  to  social  studies  teachers 
in  learning  more  about  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Some  of  the  ti¬ 
tles  mentioned  could  also  be  as¬ 
signed  to  students  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  or  be  used  by  them  in 
preparing  reports.  Of  course,  gen¬ 
eral  reference  sources  such  as  the 
New  York  Times  Index  also  contain 
a  great  deal  of  information  about 
Russia  and  the  USSR,  but  these 
sources  have  been  excluded  from 
this  article  because  of  space  limita¬ 
tions. 

Excellent  resources  for  teaching 
about  Russia  and  the  USSR  are 
provided  by  the  fourteen  Russian 
and  East  European  studies  centers. 
Located  on  university  campuses 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
funded  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  these  cen¬ 
ters  have  as  one  of  their  primary  re¬ 
sponsibilities  the  support  of  high 
school  instruction  on  topics  relat¬ 
es  ROL  A .  LEADEN  HA  M  is  Slavic 
Librarian  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


ing  to  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  programs  of  the  centers 
vary,  but  many  of  them  have  exten¬ 
sive  audio-visual  collections  which 
may  be  borrowed  for  classroom 
use  and  also  provide  such  services 
as  guest  speakers,  reviewing  of 
textbooks  and  supplementary  read¬ 
ings,  workshops  for  teachers,  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  folk  arts,  and  ethnic- 
festivals.  For  further  information, 
write  or  call  the  Outreach  Coor¬ 
dinator  at  the  nearest  of  the  loca¬ 
tions  given  below. 1 

Another  important  organization 
concerned  with  Russia  and  the 
USSR  is  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies  (AAASS).2  The  Associa¬ 
tion  publishes  a  quarterly  journal, 
Slavic  Review,  and  several  of  the 
other  publications  described  in  this 
article. 

Ever  since  its  publication  fifteen 
years  ago,  Paul  L.  Horecky’s  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Soviet  Union:  A  Biblio¬ 
graphic  Guide  to  Western  Lan¬ 
guage  Publications 3  has  been  the 
standard  bibliography  in  the  field. 
Like  most  of  the  publications  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  discussion.  Ho¬ 
recky’s  Guide  concentrates  on  so¬ 
cial  science  and  humanities  topics, 
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with  little  information  on  Russian 
and  Soviet  science  and  technology 
except  as  these  relate  to  Russian 
and  Soviet  political,  socioeconom¬ 
ic.  or  cultural  issues.  Horecky’s 
Guide  is  completely  annotated  and 
contains  sections  on  such  types  of 
materials  as  bibliographies,  ency¬ 
clopedias,  indexes,  books,  and  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

Stephan  M.  Horak's  Russia,  the 
USSR,  and  Eastern  Europe:  A  Bib¬ 
liographic  Guide  to  English  Lan¬ 
guage  Publications .  I V64 -I  V74* 
updates  both  Horecky's  Guide  and 
Horak’s  own  Junior  Slavica:  A  Se¬ 
lected  Bibliography  of  Books  in 
English  on  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  .5  Junior  Slavica  is  an  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography  of  over  600  titles 
which  would  be  suitable  for  college 
and  high  school  library  collections. 
Russia,  the  USSR,  and  Eastern 
Europe  lists  1600  titles  in  three 
main  sections:  (1)  general  works  on 
the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Communism;  (2)  more  specific  top¬ 
ics  concerning  Russia  to  1917,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  non-Russian  So¬ 
viet  republics,  and  Jews  in  the 
USSR;  and  (3)  Eastern  Europe. 
Each  title  is  annotated  with  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  signed  book  review 
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found  in  one  of  the  major  Slavic 
studies  journals. 

John  M.  Thompson's  A  Guide  to 
f/iyh  School  Materials  for  Soviet 
Studies h  is  a  very  selective  list  of 
books  that  can  be  assigned  as  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  to  high  school 
students.  Each  annotation  provides 
a  description  of  the  book's  con¬ 
tents  and  an  evaluation  of  its  poten¬ 
tial  usefulness  in  the  classroom,  in¬ 
cluding  a  statement  of  its  level  of 
difficulty  and  whether  it  contains 
discussion  questions. 

I  he  American  Bibliography  of 
Slavic  anil  Bast  European  Studies 
began  with  the  volume  for  the  year 
1956.  published  in  1957.  From  1957 
until  1966  it  was  published  at  In¬ 
diana  University  in  the  Slavic  and 
East  European  Series,  since  1  967*  it 
has  been  published  hy  A  \  ASS. 
Though  not  claiming  to  provide 
complete  coverage  of  all  pub¬ 
lications  on  Russia,  the  USSR,  and 
Hast  Europe  issued  during  a  given 
year,  it  does  include  citations  to 
books,  book  reviews,  portions  of 
books,  journal  articles,  review  arti¬ 
cles.  and  dissertations. 

Another  extremely  useful  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  weekly  Current  Hi¬ 
pest  of  the  Soviet  Cress,  issued 
since  1949.  The  Current  Hipest 
stall  selectively  translates  and  ab¬ 
stracts  articles  from  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  Soviet  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  Current  Hipest  has  a 
subject  and  a  personal  name  index. 
A  complete  backfile  is  available  in 
paper  copy,  microfilm,  or  micro¬ 
fiche.  The  Current  Hipest  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
follow  day-to-day  events  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  to  discover  the  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  government  position  on 
important  issues.  From  time  to 
lime  the  Current  Hipest  publishes  a 
one-volume  collection  of  articles 
suitable  for  classroom  use;  the  fifth 
edition  of  this  collection.  The 
USSR  Today,  was  published  in 
winter  1980/81.  It  includes  articles 
on  the  Soviet  party  and  state,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  demography,  geogra¬ 
phy.  economy,  society,  and  cul¬ 
ture.’ 

Tin  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia h 
is  also  helpful  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  official  Soviet  atti¬ 
tudes.  It  is  being  translated  from 
the  third  edition  of  the  Bol'shaia 
sovetskaia  entsiklopediia,  the  ma¬ 
jor  Soviet  general  encyclopedia. 
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Instead  of  waiting  until  all  the  vol¬ 
umes  were  published  in  Russian, 
translating  them,  and  then  real¬ 
phabetizing  the  entries  according 
to  their  English  headings,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  chosen  to  translate  the 
Russian  volumes  as  issued,  so  as  to 
provide  material  that  is  as  up  to 
date  as  possible.  The  Great  Soviet 
Encyclopedia  entries,  therefore, 
are  not  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
indexes  are  provided  to  remedy 
this  problem. 

Two  other  encyclopedias  being 
issued  at  the  present  time  are  nar- 
j  rower  in  scope  than  The  Great  So¬ 
viet  Encyclopedia  in  that  they  are 
each  confined  to  one  subject,  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  respectively; 

;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
|  broadei  in  that  they  are  translated 
from  a  number  of  Soviet  sources. 
The  Modern  Encyi  lopedia  of  Rus- 
s  i  a  n  a  n  d  S  o  \  i  e  t  H  i  s  t  o  r  \ 
(MERSH).1'  projected  to  consist  of 
40-50  volumes  w-hen  complete, 
contains  articles  which  are  trans¬ 
lated  from  Sov  iet  historical  and 
biographical  sources  such  as  So- 
vetskaia  istorii  heskaia  entsiklo¬ 
pediia  ( Soviet  Historical  Encyclo¬ 
pedia i  and  Russkii  bioprajicheskii 
stovar'  i  Russian  Biopraphical  Hic- 
tionaryi.  When  necessary,  these 
translated  articles  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  articles  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  MERSH  by  Western 
scholars;  many  of  the  articles  have 
bibliographies  of  English  and  West¬ 
ern  language  works  appended.  The 
Modern  Encyclopedia  of  Russian 
and  Soviet  Literature  (MERSE) 
follows  a  similar  plan.  One  of  its 
principal  sources  is  Kratkaia  liter¬ 
al  urnaia  entsiklopediia  (Concise 
Literary  Encyclopedia).  The  pref¬ 
ace.  which  specifically  mentions 
high  school  students  as  part  of 
MERSL.s  intended  audience, 
states  that  "the  encyclopedia 
strives,  ultimately,  to  arrive  at  a 
cultural  profile  of  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  revealed  in  Rus¬ 
sian  literature,  in  the  many  other 
national  Soviet  literatures,  and  in 
their  literary  traditions  and  literary 
history."10  MERSL  also  includes 
articles  on  emigre  Russian  litera¬ 
ture. 

Wh  o' s  Who  in  the  Socialist 
Countries :  A  Biopraphical  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  10,000  Leadinp  Person¬ 
alities  in  16  Communist  Coun¬ 
tries,"  edited  by  Borys  Lewytzkyj 
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and  Juliusz  Stroynowski.  contains 
over  4000  listings  for  the  USSR 
alone.  Prominent  figures  in  politics, 
science,  economics,  literature,  reli¬ 
gion.  and  the  arts  are  included,  and 
each  article  concludes  with  a  listing 
of  the  published  works  of  the  biog- 
raphee. 

Eewytzkyj  has  also  compiled 
The  Soviet  Union:  f'ipurcs.  facts. 
Hutu.  Mostly  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  ‘the  information  contained 
ranges  from  details  about  size  of 
territories,  population,  structure  of 
administration,  party  and  state  ap¬ 
paratus.  national  economy,  science 
and  education  to  information  about 
public  organizations."12  Eewytz- 
kyj  notes  that  his  data  on  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  are  taken  from  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  sources  and  therefore 
must  be  used  with  caution  because 
of  the  differences  in  the  way  such 
data  are  gathered  and  presented  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  West, 
not  to  mention  purposeful  dis¬ 
tortions  by  the  Soviet  authorities; 
such  distortions  have  become  less 
glaring  but  have  not  disappeared 
since  the  Stalin  era.  Eewytzkyj 
hopes  to  compile  a  new  edition  of 
this  compendium  in  1980/81. 

In  recent  years  the  non- Russian 
nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  become  a  subject  of  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  West,  since  the 
dominant  Russian  nationality  will 
soon  make  up  less  than  fifty  per¬ 
cent  id'  the  population  of  the 
USSR.  The  Handbook  of  Mayor 
Soviet  jS  atiotuditie.s  ,n  edited  by 
Zev  Katz,  discusses  17  of  the  na¬ 
tionalities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  15 
of  which  have  their  own  union  re¬ 
publics.  as  well  as  the  Tatars  and 
Jews.  The  section  for  each  nation¬ 
ality  covers  such  topics  as  terri¬ 
tory.  economy,  demography,  lan¬ 
guage  data,  educational,  cultural, 
and  scientific  institutions,  levei  of 
development  of  nationalism,  and 
recent  manifestations  of  national¬ 
ism. 

An  often  overlooked  source  of 
information  on  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  United  States  government.  A 
glance  at  the  Monthly  Catalop  of 
United  Stales  Government  Pub¬ 
lications  shows  that  the  United 
States  government  issues  a  great 
deal  of  such  information,  w  hich  is 
usually  available  at  the  nearest  li¬ 
brary  which  has  been  designated  a 
United  States  government  docu- 
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merits  depository.  If  one  prefers  to 
purchase  the  material,  it  is  often 
less  expensive  than  a  comparable 
privately  published  item.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  the  Area  Handbook  for  the 
Soviet  Union.'4  one  of  a  series  of 
such  handbooks  on  various  coun¬ 
tries  prepared  for  use  by  armed 
services  personnel,  is  a  one-vol¬ 
ume  reference  source  which  fur¬ 
nishes  an  overview  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  covering  such  topics  as 
physical  geography,  the  social,  ec¬ 
onomic,  and  political  system,  his¬ 
tory,  and  culture.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  the  intended  audience,  there 
are  detailed  descriptions  of  the  So¬ 
viet  military  and  the  state  security 
system.  Another  government  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  bimonthly  journal 
Problems  of  Communism.  Issued 
by  the  International  Communica¬ 
tion  Agency,  it  provides  “analyses 
and  significant  information  about 
contemporary  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  comparable 
states  and  political  movements.’’ 1  s 

The  magazine  Soviet  Lifelb  is 
published  monthly  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States;  in  return,  the  United 
States  government  publishes 
America  for  distribution  in  the 
USSR.  Soviet  Life  is  a  picture 
magazine,  resembling  Life  maga¬ 
zine  in  format  as  well  as  in  name. 
Of  course,  its  commentary  never 
deviates  in  the  slightest  from  the 
official  Soviet  government  view¬ 
point,  but  its  photographs  make  it  a 
useful  instructional  aid. 

Several  recently  published  books 
provide  interesting  insights  into  the 
Soviet  system  and  day-to-day  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Hedrick 
Smith's  The  Russians' 7  and  Robert 
G.  Kaiser  s  Russia,  the  People  and 
the  Power'"  discuss  many  aspects 
of  contemporary  Soviet  life  from 
an  American  point  of  view.  Both 
Smith  and  Kaiser  are  news  corre¬ 
spondents  who  lived  with  their 
families  for  extended  periods  of 
time  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
they  were  hampered  by  the  barriers 
encountered  by  all  foreigners  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  highly  readable 
accounts  show  that  they  succeeded 
better  than  most  in  their  attempts 
to  discover  what  life  is  really  like 
for  Soviet  citizens.  Other  volumes 
which  can  serve  as  introductions  to 
the  contemporary  Soviet  Union  in¬ 
clude  Adam  U lam’s  A  History  of 


Soviet  Russia;'4  The  Soviet  l  man. 
edited  by  Robert  William  Davies;20 
Soviet  Politics  and  Society,  by 
Stanley  Rothman  and  George  W. 
Breslauer;21  The  Soviet  Union 
Since  Stalin,  edited  by  Stephen  F. 
Cohen,  Alexander  Rabinowitch, 
and  Robert  Sharlet;22  Alec  Nove’s 
Stalinism  and  After;-*  Jerry  F. 
Hough's  Soviet  Leadership  in 
Transition ;24  Contemporary  Soviet 
Politics:  An  Introduction,  by  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Barry  and  Carol  Barner-Bar- 
ry;25  Home,  School  and  Leisure  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  edited  by  Jenny 
Brine,  Maureen  Perrie,  and  An¬ 
drew  Sutton;26  Susan  Jacoby’s  In¬ 
side  Soviet  Schools;27  Women  in 
Russia,  edited  by  Dorothy  Atkin¬ 
son,  Alexander  Dallin,  and  Gail 
Warshofsky  Lapidus;28  Gail  Lap- 
idus'  Women  in  Soviet  Society: 
Equality,  Development .  and  Social 
Change;24  Robert  W.  Campbell  s 
The  Soviet-Type  Economies :  Per¬ 
formance  and  Evolution ,-30  James 
Riordan’s  Sport  in  Soviet  Society; 
Development  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Education  in  Russia  and  the 
USSR;*'  Genevra  Gerhart's  The 
Russian's  World:  Life  and  Lan¬ 
guage;*2  Marc  Slonim's  Soviet 
Russian  Literature :  Writers  and 
Problems,  1 9 /  7-1 V77; 33  Ronald 
Hingley’s  Russian  Writers  and  So¬ 
viet  Society,  IVI7-I978:*4  Deming 
Brown’s  Soviet  Russian  Literature 
Since  Stalin;**  and  A  Concise  His¬ 
tory  of  Russian  Art,  by  Tamara  T. 
Rice.36' 37 
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DC  20009. 

17NY:  Quadrangle/New  York 
Times  Book  Co.,  1976. 

IHNY':  Pocket  Books,  1976. 

"NY:  Praeger,  1976. 

“London;  Boston:  Allen  &  Un 
win,  1978. 

2lSt.  Paul,  MN:  West  Pub.  Co., 
1978. 

22Bloomington:  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1980. 
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“London:  Allen  &  Unwin.  1975. 

“Washington,  DC:  Brookings 
Institution,  1980. 

“Englewood  Cliffs.  NJ:  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  1978. 

“London;  Winchester,  MA:  Al¬ 
len  &  Unwin,  1980. 

27NY:  Schocken  Books,  1975. 

“Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1977. 

“Berkeley:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press,  1978. 

303d  ed.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin,  1974. 

“Cambridge,  Eng.:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1977. 

32NY:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovano- 
vich,  1974. 

332d  rev.  ed.  NY:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1977. 

34NY:  Random  House,  1978. 
“Cambridge,  Eng.:  NY:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1978. 

“NY.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1963. 

37I  would  like  to  thank  Professor 
A.  Benoit  Eklof,  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty.  for  suggesting  some  of  the  titles 
included  in  this  paragraph.  G 
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Recent  Audio-Visual 
Materials  on  the 
Soviet  Union 

Edith  Campbell  Clarke 


This  review  includes  If' nun 
films,  filmstrips ,  and  audio 
cassette  tapes  about  the  Soviet 
Union  which  have  been  produced 
since  1977.  None  of  these  materials 
are  suitable  for  elementary  stu¬ 
dents.  Apparently,  little  significant 
material  has  been  produced  in  the 
last  few  years  for  the  elementary 
grades.  A  list  of  distributors’  ad¬ 
dresses  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

FILMS 

CATHER1N h  THE  GREAT:  A 
PROFILE  IN  POWER.  26  min.. 
Color,  1977.  $325  purchase,  $30 
rental.  Learning  Corporation  of 
America.  This  film  takes  the  form 
of  an  interview  between  Patrick 
Watson  and  Catherine  the  Great  as 
portrayed  by  actress  Zoe  Caldwell. 
Catherine's  quick  wits  are  ably 
demonstrated  as  she  fences  with 
the  interviewer,  charming  him  but 
not  committing  herself  as  she  dis¬ 
cusses  her  rise  from  obscurity  to 
supreme  power.  The  him  succeeds 
in  making  a  historical  figure  come 
alive.  For  secondary  students  and 
adults. 

A  CHEKHOV  TREASURY.  A 


EDITH  CAMPBELL  CLARKE  is 
Outreach  Coordinator  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  East  European  Center. 
University  of  Washington. 


series  of  six  short  films  dramatizing 
short  stories  by  Anton  Chekhov. 
Each  film  is  acted  by  members  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theater.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  narrative  is  provided  by  Sir 
John  Gielgud.  Macmillan  Films. 

•  THE  BOARDING  HOUSE. 
27  min.,  B/W.  $175  purchase, 
$15  rental.  An  ironic  story 
about  a  penniless  young  artist 
who  seduces  his  attractive 
landlady  and  is  in  turn  trapped 
into  debt  by  her. 

•  DESIRE  TO  SLEEP.  14  min., 
B/W.  $90  purchase,  $12.50 
rental.  The  slender  balance  of 
sanity  and  the  thin  line  be¬ 
tween  domestic  happiness  and 
sudden  tragedy  are  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  story.  The  in¬ 
cessant  demands  of  her  mis¬ 
tress  and  the  constant  crying  of 
the  child  she  tends  cause  a 
young  servant  to  have  in¬ 
somnia.  Becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  nervous,  she  begins  to 
hallucinate.  Finally,  although 
she  cares  about  the  child,  she 
loses  control  and  kills  the 
child. 

•  THE  FUGITIVE.  15  min.,  B / 
W.  $100  purchase.  $12.50  rent¬ 
al.  This  short  story  confronts 
the  terrifying  reality  of  death 
through  the  eyes  of  a  seven- 
year-old  village  boy.  Hospital¬ 
ized  for  an  illness,  he  sees  aged 
and  dying  people  for  the  first 
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time  m  his  life.  When  a  patient 
dies,  he  flees  the  hospital  in 
terror.  After  a  frightening  night 
in  the  woods,  the  boy  is  found 
and  returned  to  the  hospital, 
where  a  sensitive  doctor  helps 
him  to  adjust  to  the  unpleasant 
realities  of  life  and  death. 

•  REVENGE.  26  min.,  B/W. 
$165  purchase,  $17.50  rental. 
While  revenge  may  be  sweet  to 
contemplate,  a  jealous  hus¬ 
band  decides  that  murdering 
his  wife's  lover  will  not  bring 
him  the  satisfaction  he  craves. 

•  ROTHSCHILD'S  VIOLIN.  23 
min..  B/W'.  $140  purchase.  $15 
rental.  The  melancholy  strains 
of  a  Russian  violin  symbolize 
this  story's  theme  of  remorse 
and  repentance.  Although  he 
plays  his  violin  at  village  gath¬ 
erings,  the  cofhnmaker  is  a 
miser.  He  is  particularly 
vicious  toward  his  wife  and  a 
fellow-musician  named 
Rothschild.  However,  when 
his  wife  dies,  the  cofhnmaker 
comes  to  regret  his  behavior. 
In  a  dying  gesture  of  atone¬ 
ment,  he  leaves  his  violin  to 
Rothschild,  who  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  it  than  he. 

•  VOLODYA.  25  min..  B/W. 
$150  purchase,  $15  rental.  Like 
father,  like  son  is  the  unhappy 
pattern  in  this  story.  While 
young  Volodya  grieves  at  his 
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ialhci  •>  suicide.  he  soon  (Alls 
in  iovc  with  a  flirtatious  mai - 
ried  woman  who  breaks  his 
)  heart.  Like  his  father,  he 
chooses  suicide  as  an  escape 
from  humiliation  and  despair. 
Any  of  these  films  could  be  used  in 
an  advanced  high  school  class  to 
introduce  students  to  the  work  of 
one  ol  Russia's  best  known 
writers.  Chekhov's  compassion 
and  sensitivity  to  ordinary  people 
should  encourage  good  class  dis¬ 
cussions 

1  I  RSI  1  NCOlNTi  RS:  \ 
RUSSIAN  JOl  RN  XL.  IS  mm. 
Color.  1978.  $280  purchase,  $40 
rental  LSM  films.  An  unauthor¬ 
ized  film  portrait  o!  the  Russian 
people,  filmed  in  Moscow  .  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Tallinn.  Sochi.  Volgograd, 
Kazan,  and  villages  along  the  Don 
and  Volga  Rivers.  Included  are 
spontaneous  meetings  with  individ¬ 
ual  Russians,  teenagers  dancing  in 
a  park  to  American  jazz,  and  a 
service  m  Moscow's  only  remain 
ing  synagogue. 

LUNIN.  39  min..  Color.  1978. 
$375  purchase,  $35  rental.  Learn¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  America.  A  new 
)documentary  film  on  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Lenin  by  British 
journalist  James  Cameron.  The 
film  makes  good  use  of  rare  film 
footage  to  create  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  picture  of  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  establishing  the  com¬ 
munist  go  vein  merit  in  Russia. 
Written  for  an  adult  audience:  suit¬ 
able  for  high  school  students. 

PUT  I  R  "  USTINOVS  LENIN¬ 
GRAD.  50  mm..  Color.  1978.  S595 
purchase.  $50  rental.  Learning 
Corporation  of  America.  The  major 
attraction  of  this  film  is  its  delight 
fully  puckish  narrator.  Peter  Usti¬ 
nov  .  The  film  show  s  a  great  deal  of 
modern  Leningrad,  but  lacks  a  co¬ 
herent  organization.  A  little  Rus¬ 
sian  history  is  included  (sometimes 
inaccurately)  in  an  anecdotal  fash¬ 
ion.  This  film  is  not  as  useful  as  the 
1968  NB(  TV  special  '  Lenin¬ 
grad."  which  is  available  from 
McGraw-Hill  for  $610.  The  1968 
'Leningrad'  (54  min..  Color)  tells 
much  about  Russian  history  from 
1700  to  19|9.  when  the  capital  w-as 
/moved  to  Moscow.  Both  films  are 
suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students. 

THE  RUSSIANS.  A  new  series 
of  three  films  produced  by  Film 
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|  Australia  through  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  State  Committee 
for  Radio  and  Telev  ision.  The  aim 
of  this  series  is  to  portray  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  everyday  life  of  Soviet 
citizens.  The  films  are  available  in 
videocassette  as  well  as  16mm  film. 
There  is  a  special  series  price  of 
$1,100  when  all  three  films  are  pur¬ 
chased.  Learning  Corporation  of 
America. 

•  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CITIES.  30 
min..  Color.  1980.  $450  pur¬ 
chase.  $40  rental.  This  film  fol¬ 
lows  the  daily  routine  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Russians  to  document 
their  life  styles.  In  Moscow  a 
woman  busdrivei  and  her 
daughter  are  featured.  In  the 
port  citv  of  Odessa,  the  leader 
of  a  dockworker's  collective  i> 
shown  at  work  and  with  his 
family.  In  the  resort  town  of 
Sochi,  doctors  at  a  trade  union 
sanitorium  reveal  the  pattern 
of  their  life. 

•  PEOPI  E  OF  THE  COUN¬ 
TRY.  30  min..  Color,  198(1. 
$450  purchase.  $40  rental.  Life 
on  the  collective  farms  is  a 
subject  about  which  the  So¬ 
viets  are  particularly  sensitive. 
This  film  manages  to  provide 
an  accurate  picture  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  weaknesses  as  well 
as  the  successes  of  rural  col¬ 
lectivism.  Three  locations  are 
used:  a  small  collective  farm  in 
Byelorussia,  the  13.000  mem¬ 
ber  Kirov  Collective  Farm  in 
the  Kuban  which  uses  mecha¬ 
nized  methods  to  work  a 
50.000  acre  farm,  and  a  large 
forest  products  plant  in  Si¬ 
beria.  Individuals  associated 
with  each  collective  are  shown 
at  home,  at  social  events,  and 
engaged  in  Party  activities,  as 
well  as  on  the  job. 

•  PEOPLE  OF  INFLUENCE. 
30  nun..  Color,  1980.  $450  pur¬ 
chase,  $40  rental.  This  film  has 
an  unusual  and  effective  focus. 
It  highlights  the  three  types  of 
local  officials  who  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  average  Russian.  The 
Director  of  the  Abramov  Coal 
Mine  in  Donetsk  shows  both 
the  executive  side  of  a  typical 
state  enterprise  and  the  work 
of  the  miners  underground.  A 
Trade  Union  Chairman  for  a 
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refrigerator  factory  m  Minsk 
demonstrates  the  union  s  role 
in  linking  the  workers  to  the 
factory  management.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  a  rare  sequence,  the 
film  accompanies  Bratsk  Party 
Secretary,  Ivan  Belokhvosti- 
kov,  to  a  normally  closed 
Communist  Party  meeting  to 
observe  the  election  of  a  new 
member. 

All  of  the  films  in  this  series  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  A  discussion 
guide  is  included  with  each  film. 

THE  VOLGA.  57  min..  Color. 
1977.  $500  purchase.  National  Geo¬ 
graphic.  This  film  was  produced  as' 
a  television  special  and  is  narrated 
by  Jack  Balance.  A  voyage  on  the 
Volga  steamer  "Lenin”  provides 
the  mam  thematic  organization  for 
the  film,  but  this  is  confusing  be¬ 
cause  the  film  does  not  follow  the 
river  either  downstream  or  up 
stream.  The  Volga  Auto  Works, 
built  for  the  Russians  bv  Fiat,  a 
State  Farm,  and  a  lengthy  se¬ 
quence  on  Stalingrad  are  the  high 
fights  of  the  film.  The  Stalingrad 
scenes  make  the  important  point 
that  the  Second  World  War  contin¬ 
ues  to  influence  the  thinking  of  the 
Russian  people.  The  film  is  a  good 
introduction  to  some  sides  of  So¬ 
viet  life  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Those  interested 
in  purchasing  this  film  should  also 
consider  an  excellent  1476  film. 
"The  New  Russia  "  (49  min.,  color. 
Theodore  Holcomb.  $650  pur¬ 
chase),  which  is  a  better,  more 
comprehensive ,  overview  of  the 
contemporary  Soviet  Union. 


FILMSTRIPS 

DOSTOEVSKI-CZAR1ST  RUS¬ 
SIA.  82  frames.  Color.  $16.50  with 
cassette.  $15.50  w'ith  record. 
Teaching  Resources  Films.  This 
filmstrip  is  part  of  a  series,  "Novel¬ 
ists  and  Their  Times. ”  It  deals  with 
Dostoevski’s  life,  the  milieu  of 
nineteenth-century  Russia,  and  his 
novels.  Excerpts  from  Dostoev¬ 
ski’s  works  are  frequently  used  to 
illustrate  particular  points.  The  set 
includes  a  Teachers  Guide.  For 
high  school  students. 

LENIN  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION.  28  min..  Color, 
1978.  $28  purchase.  Audio  Learn¬ 
ing.  An  excellent.  British-produced 
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filmstrip  which  uses  maps,  pic¬ 
tures,  posters,  etc.  to  illustrate  the 
life  and  historical  significance  of 
Lenin.  For  high  school  students. 

NIKITA  KHRUSHCHEV:  A 
PORTRAIT  OF  POWER.  $30  pur¬ 
chase.  EMI.  Khrushchev’s  rise  to 
power  as  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  1955  to  1964  is  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Cold  War,  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  Sputnik,  the  U-2  incident, 
and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  are 
discussed.  A  program  guide  is  in¬ 
cluded.  For  secondary  students, 

STALIN.  28  min..  Color,  1978. 
$28  purchase.  Audio  Learning. 
This  filmstrip  covers  the  events  of 
Stalin’s  life  from  1905  to  1953  and 
concentrates  on  the  nature  of  Sta¬ 
linist  rule  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stalin’s  rise  to  power  and  his  estab¬ 
lishment  of  dictatorship  are  exam¬ 
ined  in  detail  and  his  achievements 
and  methods  are  analyzed.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  filmstnp  written  by  Paul 
Thomas  of  Canons  High  School, 
Middlesex,  England.  For  high 
school  students. 

AUDIO  CASSETTE  TAPES 


The  cassettes  listed  here  are 
taped  lectures  on  specialized  top¬ 
ics.  While  not  suitable  for  class¬ 
room  use,  they  could  be  success¬ 
fully  employed  in  a  learning 
laboratory,  as  an  information 
source  for  special  projects,  or  in 
other  individual  settings.  For  ad¬ 
vanced  high  school  students. 

ALEXANDER  II  OF  RUSSIA. 
28  minutes  per  side.  $23  purchase. 
Audio  Learning.  Track  A— Gov¬ 
ernment  Policy.  Track  B— The 
Revolutionary  Tradition.  By  R.  M. 
Dawson  and  Dr.  E.  Acton,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Liverpool. 

KHRUSHCHEV  IN  POWER. 


-Reprinted  courtesy 
of  author  and  the 
National  Council 

for  the  Social 
Studies.  From 


28  minutes  per  side.  $23  purchase. 
Audio  Learning.  Track  A  — Inter¬ 
nal  Policy.  Track  B  — Foreign  Pow¬ 
er.  By  Martin  McCauley  and  Peter 
Reddaway,  University  of  London. 

LENIN’S  GREATNESS.  28 
minutes  per  side.  $23  purchase. 
Audio  Learning.  Track  B  — Lenin 
as  a  Revolutionary.  By  Alec  Nove, 
University  of  Glasgow  and  Dr.  Ti- 
bor  Szamuely,  University  of  Read¬ 
ing. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
RUSSIA.  28  minutes  per  side.  $23 
purchase.  Audio  Learning.  Track 
A— The  Challenge  to  the  Autocra- 
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cy.  Track  B  — Unsolved  Problems. 
By  Dr.  Lionel  Kochan,  University 
of  Warwick  and  Michael  Pushkin, 
University  of  Birmingham. 

PETER,  CATHERINE  AND 
THE  RUSSIAN  STATE.  28  min¬ 
utes  per  side.  $23  purchase.  Audio 
Learning.  Track  B  —  Peter,  Cath¬ 
erine  and  Russian  Society.  By  Dr. 
Lucien  Lewitler,  University  of 
Cambridge  and  Dr.  Isabel  de 
Madariaga,  the  School  of  Slavonic 
and  Eastern  European  Studies. 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLU- 
TION  — THE  COLLAPSE  OF 
THE  OLD  REGIME.  28  minutes 
per  side.  $23  purchase.  Audio 
Learning.  Track  B  is  The  Russian 
Revolution  in  Historical  Per¬ 
spective.  By  Alec  Nove,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Glasgow  and  Dr.  Tibor  Sza¬ 
muely,  University  of  Reading. 

THE  SOVIET  POLITICAL 
SYSTEM-THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  28  minutes  per  side.  $23 
purchase.  Audio  Learning.  Track 
B— The  Soviet  Political  System- 
Party,  State  and  Society.  By  Ar¬ 
chie  Brown,  University  of  Oxford 
and  Alex  Pravda,  University  of 
Reading. 

STALIN  —THE  ROAD  TO 
POWER,  1920-1934.  28  minutes 
per  side.  $23  purchase.  Audio 
Learning.  Track  B  is  Stalin  and  the 
Exercise  of  Soviet  Power,  1 934— 
1953.  Angus  Walker,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  and  David  Shapiro,  Brunei 
University. 

DISTRIBUTORS’ 

ADDRESSES 

Audio  Learning;  44  Parkway  West; 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York  10552 
EMI;  P.O.  Box  4272;  Madison. 
Wisconsin  5371 1 

Learning  Corporation  of  America; 
1350  Avenue  of  the  Americas;  New 
York,  New  York  10019 
LSM  Films;  53  West  88th  Street; 
New  York,  New  York  10024 
Macmillan  Films,  Inc.;  34  Mac- 
Questen  Parkway  So.;  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  New  York  10550 
McGraw-Hill/CRM;  110  15th 
Street;  Del  Mar,  California  92014 
National  Geographic  Society;  Edu¬ 
cational  Services,  Dept.  80;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20036 
Teaching  Resources  Films;  2  Kisco 
Plaza;  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York  10549 
Theodore  Holcomb;  11  East  90th; 
New  York,  New  York  10028  □ 
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Recognizing  Point  of  View 
A  Crucial  Citizenship  Skill 


DAN  B.  FLEMING 
JEROME  A.  NILES 


Views  of  the  same  tiling  often  vary  depending  on  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  Examine  the  following  descriptions 
of  the  same  person  or  event:  an  arrogant  and  iron-fisted 
dictator  or  a  confident  and  firm  leader;  throwing  a  tan¬ 
trum  or  fighting  for  individual  rights.  These  contrasting 
views  of  truth  are  often  called  bias  or  prejudice.  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  write  an  account  of  an  event  or  happening 
without  some  degree  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the  observer 
whether  in  the  news  media  or  textbooks.  The  ability  to 
recognize  such  bias  is  an  important  citizenship  skill  in  a 
democratic  society. 

One  area  of  bias  recognition  that  has  been  receiving 
greater  attention  over  the  past  decade  has  been  that  of 
bias  in  public  school  textbooks.  Bias  against  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  bias  against  females,  and  bias  against  for¬ 
eign  nationalities  have  all  received  attention  in  recent 
years.1  While  the  extent  to  which  textbooks  shape  the 
attitudes  of  students  is  difficult  to  determine,  certainly 
textbooks  send  value  messages  to  students.  If  a  constant 
pattern  of  value  messages  continue  over  several  years,  an 
impact  is  bound  to  result. 

Recognizing  Bias— A  Critical  Thinking  Skill 

The  skill  of  recognizing  bias  in  written  language  is  part 
of  that  process  in  reading  often  called  critical  thinking/ 
reading.  Research  over  the  past  decades  has  shown  that 
elementary  school  children  are  capable  of  such  activity. 
Yet  the  claim  is  made  that  this  is  an  area  often  ignored  in 
the  elementary  school.2  At  the  middle  and  high  school 
levels,  studies  have  found  the  ability  of  students  to  recog¬ 
nize  bias  in  language  notably  weak,  even  in  school  districts 
where  students  score  well  in  reading  comprehension.3 

Critical  reading  is  closely  allied  to  and  supported  by 
the  content  area  of  social  studies.  The  ability  to  read, 
listen,  and  observe  critically  are  essential  skills  to  enable 
citizens  to  cope  with  contemporary  mass  media.  Without 


Dan  B.  Fleming  is  an  associate  professor  of 
social  studies  education  at  Virginia  Poly  technic 
Institute  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

Jerome  A.  Niles  is  an  associate  professor  of 
reading  education  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 


such  skills,  individual  decision  making  in  a  democratic 
society  is  made  much  more  difficult.  According  to 
Lunstrum  and  Taylor  in  a  review  of  critical  reading 
research,  “a  number  of  recent  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  even  students  in  the  intermediate  grades  can  learn  to 
detect  the  presence  of  propaganda  techniques  not  only 
in  textual  materials  but  also  in  the  mass  media.”4  One 
concern  raised  by  Lunstrum  and  Taylor  was  “that  efforts 
to  develop  effective  programs  in  critical  reading  have  not 
been  generally  successful  for  a  number  of  reasons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  effective  teacher  training  and  appropriate 
measuring  instruments  and  instructional  materials.”5 

Before  students  can  begin  to  read  critically  and  thus 
recognize  bias  in  textbooks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
teacher  possess  the  skill.  In  disagreeing  with  the  Lunstrum 
and  Taylor  concern  over  the  lack  of  teaching  materials, 
the  case  can  be  made  that  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  critical  reading  and  the  particular  skill  of  recog¬ 
nizing  bias.  Textbooks,  newspapers,  magazines,  political 
speeches,  commercials  are  all  full  of  point  of  view  or  bias. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  produce  bias-free  materials. 

Types  of  Bias 

Several  forms  of  bias  exist.  Bias  by  omission  or  generali 
zation  is  a  problem  particularly  severe  for  public  school 
textbooks.  The  more  general  the  topic,  the  less  fully  vari- 
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ous  points  of  view  and  different  information  can  be  pre¬ 
sented.  When  a  textbook  author  has  to  cover  a  major  topic 
in  two  pages,  generalizations  are  made  that  are  often  over¬ 
simplified  or  distorted.  It  is  also  easy  to  shape  the  view  of 
a  topic  by  what  is  included  or  omitted.  An  example  of  this 
is  a  description  of  who  helped  win  World  War  II.  Textbooks 
tend  to  focus  on  the  idea  of  their  own  country  in  the  war 
and  leave  out  the  role  played  by  others. 

Another  common  form  of  bias  is  found  in  the  use  of 
language.  If  the  language  is  fairly  obvious  in  tone,  it  is  not 
as  difficult  to  detect  as  other  forms  of  bias.  An  example 
of  bias  in  language  is  identifying  the  German  soldier  fight¬ 
ing  in  tire  Revolution  against  the  Americans  as  a  Hessian 
mercenary.  Whether  to  call  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution  rebels  or  patriots  depends  on  one’s  point  of 
view.  The  ability  to  recognize  the  subtle  and  often  not  so 
subtle  use  of  bias  words  in  textbooks  and  other  media  is 
one  that  elementary  teachers  and  students  both  can  work 
toward  developing.  Some  forms  of  bias  are  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  because  they  rely  more  heavily  on  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  teacher.  Unless  a  teacher  has  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  topic,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  know  if  the 
author  is  inaccurate  or  has  omitted  important  information. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  elementary  teachers  sharpen  their 
own  skills  in  bias  recognition  and  to  find  out  how  well 
they  could  recognize  bias  themselves,  a  bias  recognition 
test  was  given  twenty-eight  elementary  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors.  The  items  used  in  the  test  dealt  with 
racial,  sexist,  and  nationalistic  bias.  It  included  some  items 
of  bias  by  omission  but  generally  dealt  with  bias  in 
language.  Sources  used  for  the  test  items  were  elementary 
textbooks,  secondary  textbooks  from  foreign  countries, 
and  newspaper  quotes.  The  results  of  the  test  were  very 
encouraging.  In  most  categories  of  bias  recognition,  the 
participants  did  very  well.  Three  examples  from  the  test 
and  the  results  are  as  follows:  circle  the  answer  that  best 
shows  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  of  the  following 
paragraphs. 

A  strong  tie  existed  between  slave  and  master 
because  each  was  dependent  on  the  other.  The 
master  needed  the  work  and  loyalty  of  his  slaves. 

The  slave  was  dependent  on  his  master  for  all  of 
his  needs.  The  regard  the  master  and  the  slave  had 
for  each  other  made  plantation  life  happy  and 
prosperous.6 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  of  the  paragraph  is: 

1 .  friendly  toward  slavery 

2.  takes  no  position  for  or  against  slavery 

3.  unfriendly  toward  slavery 

In  the  preceding  question,  twenty-four  respondents 
answered  1,  four  answered  2  and  one  answered  3.  This 
quote  was  taken  from  a  textbook  formerly  used  widely 
in  Virginia.  In  this  case,  the  myth  of  the  happy  slave  on 
the  plantation  is  one  the  authors  perpetuated. 
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(AP)  Soviet  police  muscled  into  a  Moscow  apart¬ 
ment  and  arrested  Nobel  Prize  author,  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn.  Mrs.  Solzhenitsyn  said  her  husband 
was  confronted  by  seven  rough  men  just  inside 
the  door  of  her  apartment.  The  men  dragged  her 
husband  away. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  paragraph: 

1.  shows  sympathy  for  Solzhenitsyn 

2.  takes  no  sides  one  way  or  the  other  concerning 
Solzhenitsyn 

3.  shows  dislike  for  Solzhenitsyn 

In  this  quote,  the  use  of  language  was  the  bias  form 
used.  The  words  “muscled”  and  “rough”  are  two  clues  to 
the  bias.  Ail  respondents  correctly  answered  one  on  this 
item. 

One  example  where  the  most  difficulty  occurred  was 
the  item  dealing  with  the  use  of  language  related  to  sexist 
bias. 

The  pioneers  who  traveled  westward  across  the 
mountains  faced  great  hardships.  These  men  were 
hard  pressed  to  find  room  for  their  wives  and  live¬ 
stock  on  the  long  trip.  Many  brave  pioneers  and 
their  wives  died  of  hunger  or  were  killed  by  Indians 
along  the  trip. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  author: 

1.  treats  women  fairly 

2.  treats  women  unfairly 

3.  takes  no  position  one  way  or  the  other 

On  this  item,  two  found  the  quote  fair,  nineteen  found 
it  unfair  and  seven  thought  it  took  no  position.  One  clue 
is  that  only  men  were  brave  and  pioneers  while  the  women 
were  lumped  with  the  livestock. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  audience  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  textbook  used  as  a  source  for  some  of  the 
quotations.  Many  of  them  had  either  taught  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  text  or  used  it  as  a  student.  Vet,  few  of  them  had 
recognized  bias  in  earlier  use  of  the  book.  As  teachers,  this 
prior  failure  to  detect  bias  was  especially  disturbing  to  the 
members  of  the  group.  The  group  realized  that  teachers 
have  two  important  functions  in  bias  recognitions:  ( 1 ) 
they  must  be  sensitive  to  the  accuracy  of  information  they 
communicate  to  their  students,  and  (2)  they  must  help 
their  students  to  develop  and  apply  the  concept  of  bias 
recognition. 

Teachers  do  not  generally  ignore  bias  by  choice.  In  the 
elementary  school,  the  typical  teacher  is  required  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  a  number 
of  subject  areas.  Because  of  this  heavy  demand,  elementary 
teachers  are  vulnerable  to  biases  caused  by  generalizations 
and  omissions.  Also,  when  preparing  materials  for  instruc¬ 
tional  presentation,  teachers  naturally  focus  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  how  they  can  convey  the  information  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  their  students.  This  purpose  for  the  teacher’s 
reading  of  the  material,  preparation  for  instruction,  might 
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become  so  intense  that  it  prevents  recognition  of  bias 

Bias  Recognition  in  the  Classroom 

Several  steps  can  be  taken  by  teachers  to  counter  the 
“information  demand”  and  “instructional  purpose”  cause 
of  failure  to  recognize  bias.  Teachers  must  first  raise  their 
own  level  of  consciousness  about  bias.  They  need  to  prac¬ 
tice  bias  recognition  in  materials  which  they  read  for  per¬ 
sonal  identification  as  well  as  materials  they  are  preparing 
for  instruction.  This  requires  teachers  to  practice  reading 
with  more  than  one  purpose  in  mind.  Sharing  expertise 
with  other  teachers  on  a  specific  topic  about  which  they 
have  developed  an  indepth  knowledge  is  also  useful.  Topics 
may  cover  a  wide  range  such  as  a  country,  an  important 
person  in  history  or  a  process  such  as  voting.  Materials 
selection  is  another  way  to  help  in  bias  recognition.  Text¬ 
book  committees  and  teachers  aware  of  bias  can  keep 
inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  inappropriate  material  from 
ever  reaching  students’  hands.  Additionally,  the  careful 
monitoring  of  existing  materials  can  help  eliminate  inac¬ 
curacies  that  occur  because  the  information  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  current  status  when  in  fact  it  is  no  longer 
true.  These  steps  can  be  initiated  by  the  individual  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher,  or  at  the  school  or  district  level. 

Various  formal  and  informal  strategies  can  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  to  deal  with 
bias  recognition  in  elementary  textbooks.  General  aware¬ 
ness  sessions  can  be  arranged  for  large  or  small  groups  of 
teachers.  These  sessions  can  help  teachers  recognize  bias 
and  begin  to  implement  bias  recognition  in  instructional 
planning  and  lesson  presentation.  Smaller  group  work  ses¬ 
sions  may  be  held  to  consider  materials  at  a  specific  grade 
level  or  discipline.  Using  a  mutually  agreed  upon  critieria, 
the  increased  awareness  from  the  general  and  small  work 
sessions  should  encourage  teachers  to  begin  to  act  as 
models  for  their  students  for  bias  recognition  by  pointing 
out  significant  examples  to  students  and  raising  alternatives 
in  points  of  view  when  appropriate.  Continuous  exchanges 
of  bias  recognition  by  teachers  while  planning,  car  pooling, 
or  sitting  in  the  teachers’  room  together  can  build  and 
maintain  sensitivity  to  bias  as  well  as  compile  a  record  of 
bias  in  each  textbook.  A  valuable  resource  for  teachers 
would  be  the  cataloging  and  keeping  on  file  serious 
instances  of  bias  in  the  schools’  commonly  used  texts. 

Students  as  well  as  their  teachers  need  to  be  conscious 
of  and  skilled  in  the  recognition  of  bias.  Making  bias  recog¬ 
nition  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  and  social  studies 
curriculum  does  not  mean  that  we  think  discrete  teaching 
units  on  the  skill  need  to  be  developed.  Rather,  beginning 
even  in  the  kindergarten  program  children’s  attention 
should  be  focused  on  the  author’s  point  of  view.  Teachers’ 
questions  concerning  the  author’s  intent  can  begin  to 
direct  the  child’s  attention  constructively.  A  second  step, 
perhaps  more  at  the  intermediate  level  would  be  teachers 
drawing  students’  attention  directly  to  examples  of  bias, 
discussing  the  nature  of  bias  (as  we  have),  defining  the 


types  of  bias  that  can  occur,  and  examining  reasons  why 
bias  occurs.  As  students’  concept  of  bias  continues  to 
grow  recognizing  bias  becomes  an  implied  purpose  when¬ 
ever  reading  or  a  discussion  occurs.  While  recognizing  bias 
in  other’s  discourse  is  important,  children  should  also  be 
taught  to  stand  back  and  recognize  bias  in  their  own  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking.  Having  students  rewrite  a  statement 
from  several  viewpoints  is  a  useful  activity  in  allowing 
them  to  become  more  cognizant  of  the  quality  of  their 
own  reasoning.  Recognition  of  bias  can  evolve  into  a  way 
of  life  in  the  classroom  which  becomes  part  of  any  pro¬ 
cessing  of  information.  This  type  of  extensive  meaningful 
practice  helps  insure  that  the  recognition  of  bias  becomes 
more  of  an  automatic  process. 

In  a  democratic  society,  recognizing  point  of  view  is  an 
essential  skill  in  evaluating  the  mass  media.  Everything 
written  or  on  television  has  some  point  of  view  and  always 
will.  This  in  itself  is  not  bad.  It  is  necessary  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  able  to  detect  where  an  author  is  coming  from. 
Given  the  importance  of  bias  recognition  as  a  goal  of  citi¬ 
zenship  development,  high  priority  should  be  given  tills 
process  in  the  elementary  school. 

Shown  here  is  a  sample  quiz  for  teachers  followed  by  the 
correct  answers.  You  may  want  to  take  it  and  pass  it  on 
to  your  colleagues.  You  can  use  these  examples  to  start  a 
program  of  bias  recognition  in  your  school  or  classroom. 

Bias  Recognition  Quiz 

Circle  the  answer  that  best  shows  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author  of  the  following  paragraphs. 

Los  Angeles  Times.  The  trial  of  Marilyn  Jones  began  today. 
Marilyn  looked  very  tired  but  seemed  to  be  bravely  trying 
to  bear  up  under  the  strain.  Her  parents  were  nearby  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  her  through. 

1.  The  newspaper  reporter  who  wrote  this  item: 

A.  showed  sympathy  for  Marilyn 

B.  took  no  position  one  way  or  another  concerning 
Marilyn 

C.  showed  dislike  of  Marilyn 

President  Smith  defends  the  FBI  “bugging”  of  telephones 
and  newsmen  as  being  in  the  national  interest.  Although 
the  “bugging”  broke  the  law,  Smith  seems  to  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  above  the  law  of  the 
land. 

2.  The  author  of  the  preceding  paragraph: 

A.  favors  Smith’s  actions 

B.  takes  no  position  one  v/ay  or  another 

C.  dislikes  Smith’s  action 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  very  intelligent  people.  They 
developed  a  form  of  writing  and  had  great  achievements 
in  engineering  in  the  ancient  world.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
provided  their  wives  with  considerable  power  in  several 
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aicas  such  as  |>r<.) | >e 1 1 y  rights.  All  in  all  llic  civilization 
was  in  many  ways  highly  advanced. 

3.  The  author  of  the  preceding  paragraph: 

A.  lieats  women  fairly 

It.  takes  no  position  one  way  or  another 
C.  treats  women  unfairly 

Life  among  the  Negroes  of  Virginia  in  slavery  times  was 
generally  happy.  The  Negroes  went  about  in  a  cheerful 
manner  making  a  living  for  themselves  and  for  those  for 
whom  they  worked. 

4.  The  author  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is: 

A.  friendly  toward  slavery 

B.  takes  no  position  for  or  against  slavery 

C.  unfriendly  toward  slavery 

A  self-proclaimed  unruly  force  of  35,000  ranting,  chant¬ 
ing  protestors  stormed  the  Pentagon  resulting  in  a  bloodly 
battle  between  the  attackers  and  outmanned  police. 

5.  The  author  of  the  above  paragraph: 

A.  favors  the  protestors 


B.  takes  no  position  for  or  against  the  protestors 

C.  dislikes  the  protestors 

CORRECT ANSWLRS 

1.  A  2.  C  3.  C  4.  A  5.  C 

NOTI.S 
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This  could  also  be  used  in  education  package.  Activity  16. 


How  do  Russian  students  learn  their  Social  Studies? 

Nearly  all  Soviet  students  follow  the  same  curriculum  in  history 
and  geography,  in  spite  of  differences  in  where  they  live,  or  in  the 
kind  of  job  they  would  like  to  have.  In  addition,  this  curriculum 
uses  one  basic  text.  The  study  of  history  on  its  own  starts  in  Grade 
5  and  continues  through  Grade  10,  the  final  year  of  secondary  school. 

From  grades  8  through  10;  Soviet  pupils  study  two  history  courses  each 

year  -  one  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  one  in  world  history. 

This  history  aims  at  making  the  student  view  the  world  according  to  Marxist- 
Leninist  eyes,  giving  a  very  strong  emphasis  to  such  things  as  Soviet 
patriotism  (love  of  country),  loyalty  to  the  socialist  cause  and 
developing  a  communist  attitude  to  work,  duty  and  discipline.  Students 
end  with  a  course  which  emphasizes  the  superiority  of  socialism  to 
capitalism  and  lessens  the  ideas  and  contributions  of  countries  which 
have  a  different  way  of  looking  at  things.  For  example,  in  a  study 
of  the  United  States,  democratic  process  and  reform  movements  are  paid 
little  attention  and  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  poverty,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  inflation,  crime  and  other  problems.  One  Soviet  geography  textbook 
states  that  "one  third  of  Americans  are  unable  to  buy  necessary  food". 

Soviet  history  books  claim  that  in  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union 

was  dedicated  to  "the  destruction  of  fascism,  the  liberation  of  enslaved 
peoples,  and  the  restoration  of  democratic  freedoms  -  the  creation  of 
conditions  for  a  lasting  peace,"  while  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Britain 
were  mainly  concerned  with  "the  destruction  of  Germany  and  Japan  as 
fundamental  competitors  so  that  they  could  continue  to  dominate  the 
world . " 
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The  authors  of  this  article  state  that,  while  the  information  is 
basically  correct,  the  way  that  this  information  is  selected  and 
emphasized  leaves  a  distorted  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  Soviet 
student. 

Another  example  of  this  is  the  U.S.S.R. 's  attempt  to  place  missiles 
on  Cuba  in  1962.  The  U.S.A.  moved  quickly  to  blockade  the  island,  gaining 
an  agreement  from  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  would  remove  their  missiles 
and  not  put  any  there  in  the  future.  If  any  reference  to  this  is  found 
in  U.S.S.R.  books,  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  helping  to 
protect  Cuba  against  U.S.  aggression. 


-  Reprinted  Courtesy  of  Social  Education,  April  1981 
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TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION 


The  attached  evaluation  questionnaires  will  help  assess  the 
worth  of  the  teaching  units  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  1981 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  send  the  completed  questionnaire 
to  the  Social  Studies  Consultants  at  the  Regional  Office  at 
Alberta  Education  in  their  area. 


Regional  Offices  are  located  at: 


Grande  Prairie  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10014  -  99  Street 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE,  Alberta 
T8V  3N4 

Edmonton  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10053  -  111  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5K  2H8 

Calgary  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
615  MacLeod  Trail,  S.E. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2G  4T8 


Red  Deer  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
4th  Floor 

Royal  Trust  Building 
4814  Ross  Street 
RED  DEER,  Alberta 
T4N  1X4 

Lethbridge  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
Provincial  Building 
200-5  Avenue,  South 
LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta 
T1J  4C7 
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Part  1:  Identification  Data 


Title  of  Teaching  Unit 
Date  of  Evaluation 


Part  11:  Overall  Evaluation  of  the  Teaching  Unit 


A.  Format,  Process 

For  items  1-6,  please  rate  the  unit  in  terms  of  the  following 
aspects,  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the  right. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


(Poor)  12345  (Excellent) 


Appropriateness  of  teaching 

unit  to  level  and  ability  of  students. 1  2345 


Adequacy  of  the  treatment  of 
subject  matter. 

Integration  of  prescribed 
resources  with  print  materials. 

Variety  of  teaching/learning 
activities . 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


Clarity  and  suitability  of 

objectives  12345 

Overall  evaluation  of  unit 

(materials,  format  and  process)  12345 


B .  Relationship  to  Curriculum 

Please  state  your  view  of  the  points  in  items  7  -  10  by 

circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the  right. 

(very  little)  12345  (a  great  deal) 

7.  Degree  to  which  a  "balance  of 
viewpoint"  was  presented  in  the  unit. 

8.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  has  helped 
to  develop  inquiry  and  participation 
skills  in  students. 

9.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  "process  of 

inquiry"  (awareness,  focus  on  issue, 
research,  decision,  action)  provided 
for  a  meaningful  examination  of  a 
social  issue.  12345 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 
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10.  Extent  to  which  your  view  towards 
an  inquiry  approach  has  been 
made  more  positive  (through  using 
this  unit) .  12345 


C.  Written  Comments 


Please  use  this  section  to  comment  in  detail  on  any  points 
raised  in  the  survey.  We  would  be  especially  interested  in 
knowing  if  the  unit  enabled  you  to  teach  the  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  more  effectively.  If  you  encountered 
any  problems  with  the  unit,  we  would  also  appreciate  your 
comments . 
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TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION  BY  STUDENTS 


A.  Instructions:  For  each  of  the  following,  circle  the  response 
which  best  represents  your  view. 

Example : 

My  view  of  football  (dislike  it  (like  it 

very  much)  12345  very  much) 

If  you  liked  it  very  much,  you  would  circle  5. 

If  you  disliked  it  very  much,  you  would  circle  1. 

If  you  disliked  it  somewhat  more  that  you  liked  it,  you  would 
circle  2. 


1. 

I  would  say  that  this 

unit  was: 

(hard) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(easy) 

2. 

This  unit  was:  (very  boring) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(very 

interesting) 

3. 

This  unit:  (did  not  make 

(made  me 

me 

think) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

think  a  lot) 

4. 

This  unit  was:  (too  short) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(too  long) 

5. 

In  this  unit  there  was:  (not  enough 

(too  much 

discussion) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

discussion) 

6 . 

In  this  unit 

(not  enough 

(too  much 

there  was : 

reading) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

reading) 

7. 

In  this  unit 

(not  enough 

(too  much 

there  was : 

group  work) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

group  work) 

8. 

In  this  unit  I  had: 

(not  enough 

(too  many 

decisions) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

decisions) 

9. 

In  this  unit  I 

learned: 

(very  little) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(a  great  deal) 

10. 

The  prescribed 

resources  for  this 

unit  were: 

(poor) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(excellent) 

11. 

The  written  materials 

on  this  unit  were: 

(poor) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(excellent) 

12. 

We  went  through 

this  unit: 

(too  slowly) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(too  quickly) 

13. 

This  unit  had: 

(no  variety) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(much  variety) 
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14. 


This  unit  made  me: 

RE 


(want  to 
forget 
the  topic) 


(want  to 
learn  much 

12345  more  about  it) 


15.  Looking  back,  I 
would  say  that  I: 

4 


(did  not 

enjoy  the  (enjoyed  it  a 

unit  at  all)  1  2  3^5  great  deal) 


B.  Please  write  your  views  on  the  following  three  items  in  the 
space  provided. 

1.  What  I  liked  most  about  this  unit  was:' 


2.  What  I  liked  least  about  this  unit  was: 


3.  The  changes,  I  would  make  in  this  unit  are: 
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